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PREFACE 


In  ray  youth  and  mature  years  I  was  liberaly  blessed  with  a  good 
memory,  especially  in  the  recognition  and  remembrance  of  peoples 
names  and  faces,  places  where  I  have  been,  and  the  events  that  took 
place  there. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experiences. 

While  mother  and  father  were  still  on  their  missions  in  England, 
and  I  was  left  in  the  care  of  Grandmother  Dixion,  I  was  playing  with 
my  older  brother  Lynn  and  he  slipped  a  steel  band  around  my  neck. 
While  trying  to  take  it  off  my  neck  I  was  injured,  causing  an  abcess. 
I  was  driven  by  Grandma  Dixon  and  my  oldest  brother,  Arthur  D.,  to 
Doctor  Fred  W.  Taylor's  office  on  South  University  Avenue  in  Provo. 

In  the  basement  office  of  his  residence  (he  was  the  Doctor 
who  had  delivered  me  at  birth)  Dr.  Taylor  lanced  the  abcess  and 
inserted  a  drain.     I  was  later  told  that  if  we  happened  to  be  driving 
in  that  neighborhood,  I  would  make  a  "big  fuss,"    remembering  the 
pain  of  the  operation.     I  can  still  remember  the  steps  going  down 
into  the  Doctor's  office  and  the  wash  basin  in  the  office  corner.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  office  since  that  time  when  I  was  three  years 
old. 

Ethel  confirms  the  office  arrangement,  having  later  worked 
there  while  in  training  as  a  nurse  under  Doctor  Taylor. 

While  serving  as  Carbon  Stake  President,  a  High  Priest's  dinner 
and  program  was  held  at  Carbon  College  (now  The  College  of  Eastern 
Utah)  in  Price.     President  David  0.  McKay,  then  a  Counselor  in  the 


First  Presidency,  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  speaker,  which  he 
graciously  accepted.     Before  the  dinner,  Ethel  and  I  were  asked  to 
stand  in  a  receiving  line  with  President  and  Sister  McKay  and  introduce 
them  to  those  in  attendance. 

Knowing  that  President  McKay's  father  was  of  Scottish  descent 
and  that  his  mother  was  of  Welsh  ancestry,  and  as  we  had  many  people 
from  those  countries  residing  in  our  stake,  I  made  a  special  effort 
as  the  guests  came  by  to  make  this  known  to  President  McKay.    With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  greeted  the  Scotch  with  a  deep  Scottish 
"burr"  in  his  voice,  and,  to  the  Welshman,  he  "jabbored"  in  the 
peculiar  Welsh  dialect.    All  of  this  astonished,  but  greatly  pleased, 
those  whom  he  greeted  as  he  shook  their  hand  in  a  firm  handshake. 
Sister  McKay,  observing  my  introductions,  remarked  to  Ethel,  "I've 
been  waiting  for  your  husband  to  slip,  but  he  hasn't  missed  one  yet." 

Again  when  President  George  Albert  Smith,  in  company  with 
Elders  Spencer  W.  Kimball  and  Matthew  Cowley,  was  enroute  to  Window 
Rock,  Arizona,  to  confer  with  Navajo  Indian  authorities  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  of  LDS  schools  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  he 
stayed  overnight  in  Price.    It  was  arranged  by  the  Carbon,  Emery, 
and  North  Carbon  Stakes  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  the  newly  completed 
Price  Municipal  Auditorium.     President  Smith  requested  that  I  conduct 
the  meeting.    After  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  many  non-LDS, 
I  was  asked  to  introduce  to  him  those  who  came  up  to  shake  President 
Smith's  hand  (a  "hearty"  handshake  by  a  man  of  small  stature). 
After  a  while  I  was  aware  that  President  Smith  was  closely  observing 
me  as  I  called  people  by  name.    He  finally  remarked:     "My  Boy,  do 
you  know  everbody  in  Castle  Valley?"    My  association  in  civic  and 


business  groups,  clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Church  was 
"paying  off." 

After  we  moved  back  to  Provo,  we  were  called  along  with  three  other 
men  as  Veil  Workers  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.    We  traveled  to  Salt 
Lake  City  once  a  week  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  do  this  work. 
Then,  when  the  Provo  Temple  was  dedicated,  we  were  called  to  work 
there.     I  worked  on  the  recommend  desk  for  seven  and  a  half  years. 
This  was  a  wonderful  experience,  as  we  were  the  first  to  greet  the 
Church  members  as  they  entered  the  temple.     Again  I  was  able  to 
greet  hundreds  of  people  with  whom  I  had  been  formerly  associated, 
again  being  able  to  greet  many  of  them  by  their  full  names.  President 
Harold  Glen  Clark,  first  Provo  Temple  President,  often  remarked  and 
marveled  at  this  ability. 

These  experiences  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  have  felt  it  fitting 
and  appropriate  to  entitle  this  story:  "As  I  Remember:     Events  in  My 
Life." 

E.  L.  T. 


Elton  LeRoy  Taylor  ca.  1943 
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Chapter  One 

THE  LONGEST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 

June  22,  1900,  at  256  North  Fifth  West,  Provo,  Utah,  was  the 
time  and  place  where  I  first  "saw  the  light  of  day,"  being  the  third 
child  of  Arthur  Nichols  Taylor  and  Maria  Dixon  Taylor  and  the  second 
child  to  be  born  in  their  new  home.     I  once  remarked  to  Mother  that 
this  was  the  next  to  the  longest  day  of  the  year.    She  quickly 
replied,  "It  was  the  longest." 

Shortly  after  my  birth,  Father  received  a  call  to  go  on  a 
mission  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to 
England,  leaving  three  small  boys  at  home  with  Mother.    Our  new  home 
was  rented  so  we  moved  next  door  to  live  with  Grandma  Sarah  DeGrey 
Dixon,  she  having  been  a  widow  for  many  years.     Mother  was  able  to 
get  her  old  job  back  at  Mr.  Shelton's  book  store,  enabling  her  to 
help  with  Father's  mission  expenses.    Six  months  before  Father 
returned  from  his  mission,  Mother,  at  the  urging  and  with  the  assistance 
of  her  family,  joined  Father  in  the  mission  field  in  Birmingham, 
England,  he  being  the  conference  president  there.    This  left  us  in 
the  sole  care  of  Grandma  Dixon,  she  bearing  the  brunt  (with  the  help 
of  my  older  brothers  Arthur  D.  and  Lynn  D.)  of  my  tedious  care. 

Upon  the  return  of  Father  and  Mother  from  England,  we  moved 
back  into  our  own  home,  which  became  a  beehive  of  activity.  Mother's 
brothers,  the  Dixon  boys,  being  skilled  brick  masons,  had  built  a 
large  two  story,  red  brick  barn  in  the  rear  of  our  house  and 
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Bishop  Myron  Tanner,  bishop 
of  the  Provo  Third  Ward,  where  I  was  blessed 
and  where  Father  left  for  his  mission 


L-R:  Arthur  N,  Taylor,  Arthur  D.  Taylor,  myself  in  Mother's  arms,  and 
Lynn  D.  Taylor,  Taken  in  1900  before  Father  left  on  his  mission  to  England 


Our  Taylor  family  home  located  at  256  North  Fifth  West  in 
Provo,  where  all  the  children  except  Arthur  D.  were  born 


The  old  Provo  Third  Ward  church  where  I  was  blessed 
and  where  Father  left  for  his  mission  to  England 


Elders  in  the 
Birmingham, 
England, 
Conference,  1901 
Arthur  N.  Taylor 
at  top  right.  Note 
"Stove  Pipe  Hats" 


r. 


The  new  Provo 
Third  Ward  meeting 
house  that  today  is 
being  remodelled 
into  a  "swanky" 
restaurant. 


theirs,  which  was  used  jointly  by  the  two  families.    The  Dixon 
brothers,  having  formed  the  South  Fork  Cattle  Co.,  fed  their  cattle 
there  in  the  winter  time.     In  the  spring  and  summer  they  drove 
the  cattle  up  Provo  Canyon  to  their  summer  range  in  the  south  fork 
of  the  canyon.     They  also  had  a  winter  range  at  Lake  Shore  near 
Spanish  Fork. 

On  our  side  of  the  barn,  horses  and  cows  were  kept.  Father 
always  had  fine  driving  horses;  one  I  especially  remember  was  named 
"Mandane."    We  had  a  beautiful  surrey;  yes,  it  had  "fringe  around 
the  top."    Our  weekly  job  was  to  get  it  out,  wash  and  shine  it 
up,  and  get  it  ready  for  our  Saturday  drive  around  town  or  down 
"the  drive"  to  Utah  Lake. 

Mother  always  had  some  enterprise  going.     As  we  always  had  milk 
cows,  which  we  boys  learned  early  in  life  to  milk.    Mother  took  over 
on  the  processing  and  distribution  of  the  milk  products.     She  arranged 
to  sell  milk  around  the  neighborhood,  it  being  delivered  in  galvanized 
milk  cans  with  tight  fitting  lids.     Henry,  often  accompanied  by 
Alice,  eventually  did  most  of  the  delivering.    Milk  at  that  time 
sold  for  twenty  quarts  for  a  dollar — delivered.     Butter  was  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound.    The  milk  not  delivered  as  fresh  milk  was  used  by  the 
family  or  churned  into  butter.     This  was  done  in  a  barrel  churn 
wnich  Father  had  purchased.     It  was  our  job  to  churn  the  milk  until 
the  butter  formed  on  top.     It  was  then  drained  and  the  water  was 
squeezed  out.    Mother  then  scooped  the  butter  into  a  small  wooden 
mold  which  measured  out  exactly  one  pound  of  butter.     It  was  pressed 
out  onto  a  butter  wrapper  which  had  Mother's  name  printed  on  it. 


Mother  had  no  trouble  selling  her  product,  and  much  of  it  went  to 
Uncle  John  T.  Taylor's  grocery  store.    One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
by-products  was  the  buttermilk.     I  can  still  see  the  flecks  of  gold 
floating  around  in  it.    What  a  wonderful  taste  it  had  when  freshly 
churned ! 

The  skimmed  milk  from  the  separator,  a  "Sharpies"  milk  separator, 
was  fed  to  the  pigs  we  always  had  in  pigpens  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  which  provided  an  ample  supply  of  pork  for  our  winter  use. 
Sometimes  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  milk  would  come  by 
and  Mother  would  give  them  some  of  the  skimmed  milk  to  take  home 
to  drink. 

All  of  the  milk  processing  was  done  in  our  basement.     Here  also 
was  part  of  Mother's  poultry  operation.    We  had  a  baby  chick  incubator 
that  was  heated  with  a  coal  oil  lamp  or  sometimes  with  just  an 
electric  light  globe.     It  had  a  glass  window  on  the  front  so  that  we 
could  watch  the  hatching  operation.     How  fascinating  it  was  to  see 
the  little  chicks  break  the  shell  and  emerge. 

A  few  days  after  hatching,  the  little  chicks  were  moved  to  the 
south  side  of  the  house  to  brooders  outside  which  were  also  heated 
by  coal  oil  lamps.     When  the  chicks  were  big  enough,  they  were  moved 
into  the  chicken  coops  near  the  corral  and  Mother  was  soon  in  egg 
production  as  well  as  providing  us  with  fryers  to  eat. 

Father  provided  the  housing  facilities  and  feed  for  the  operation, 
and  all  the  family  participated  in  the  labor.     Mother  handled  the 
proceeds  and  distributed  them  wisely  and  frugally  for  clothing, 
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schooling,  and  to  meet  the  other  needs  of  the  family.     It  was  a 

close-knit  undertaking. 

Father  worked  for  the  Taylor  Brothers  Co.  where  he  was  a  principal 

stockholder  and  assistant  manager  with  his  brother  Tom.     It  was  a 

furniture  and  home  furnishing  business  which  had  been  established  by 

their  father,  George  Taylor  Sr.,  in  1866. 

HILLCREST  FARM 
THE  LAKE  FARM,  SKIPPER  BAY,  PROVONNA  BEACH 
I  MEET  ETHEL 

We  always  had  a  farm.    Having  a  large  family  of  boys.  Father 
had  the  philosophy  that  work  on  a  farm  would  "keep  us  off  the  streets," 
build  strong  bodies,  and  teach  us  how  to  work.     However,  most  of 
the  boys  were  not  enthusiastic  about  farm  work  and  it  had  a  hastening 
effect  in  preparing  them  for  business  careers,  which  they  chose 
as  their  life's  vocations. 

Our  first  farm  was  on  Provo  Bench  in  the  Grandview  area  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  bench.    This  was  a  fruit,  dairy,  and  hog 
farm.     We  raised  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  prunes,  Jersey  cows  for 
milk  and  cream  production,  and  Poland  China  swine.    Having  a  two 
room  brick  house  on  the  place,  we  lived  there  for  part  of  two  summers 
with  Father  driving  into  town  to  his  work  in  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Most  of  us  either  walked  to  and  from  the  farm  or  rode  small  riding 
ponies  which  we  always  had. 

We  had  no  electricity  but  used  candles,  lanterns,  and  coal  oil 
lamps.    Later  we  used  gas  lamps  with  a  mantle  for  lighting.  At 
first  our  culinary  water  came  from  the  irrigation  ditch.  Later 
we  had  a  surface  well  dug  from  which  water  was  drawn  with  a  bucket 


on  a  rope  and  pulley.     The  sanitary  facilities,  a  small  wooden 
"privy,"  was  outside  near  the  orchard. 

Mother  loved  the  location  and  often  expressed  the  desire  to 
build  a  home  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  she  had  such  a  beautiful 
view  of  Utah  Lake  and  Utah  Valley.     Today,  from  our  present  home  in 
Lakeview,  we  can  look  a  short  distance  above  us  and  see  beautiful 
homes  being  built  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  where  Mother  had  wanted 
to  build. 

Most  of  the  time  we  had  a  farmer  who  lived  with  his  family 
there.    These  included  Henry  Soulier  and  later  Roland  Snow  and  his 
family.     This  farm  was  later  sold,  and  Father  purchased  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  from  P.  W.  Madsen,  George  Cook,  and 
George  I.  Taylor,  as  well  as  the  Hamilton  place  from  Uncle  Jim 
McClellan  and  Frank  Eastmond. 

Most  of  this  land  was  lake  bottom  land  and  had  to  be  "broken 
up."    This  was  done  mostly  by  Uncle  Jim  McClellan  and  myself. 
It  was  done  with  three  horse  teams  on  sulky  riding  plows.  Later, 
Father  bought  a  "Cletrac  Crawler"  gas  tractor,  which  I  drove  in 
the  farming  operation.     It  was  rugged  plowing  being  mostly  Salt 
Grass,  Cattail,  Bull  Rush  sod,  and  stubble  which  we  had  to  burn  off 
first.    The  principal  crops  we  raised  were  sugar  beets,  grain,  and 
native  or  "wild"  grass  hay. 

In  the  spring  the  high  water  from  the  lake  sometimes  overflowed 
our  land.    Father  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  dike  along  the 
lakefront  to  keep  the  high  water  off  our  farming  land,  and  the 
Skipper  Bay  Drainage  District  was  organized  with  Arthur  N.  Taylor 
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George  Taylor,  Senior 
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Maria  D.  Taylor  and  Arthur  N.  Taylor 
at  Janet  and  Joe  Munk's  farmhouse 
west  of  Smithfield 
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Arthur  N.  Taylor  family  Front:  Arthur  D.,  Maria  Dixon 
Taylor  (Mother),  Ruth  Elayne,  Arthur  N.  Taylor  (Father), 
and  Lynn  D.  Back:  Myself,  Clarence  D.,  Alice  Louise, 
Henry  D.,  Orson  Kenneth 


Myself  at  the  Hillcrest  farm  with  my  "bummer"  lamb 


.  £vy  £L^s  - 


This  was  the  letter  written  to  me  while  on  my  mission  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
(This  is  the  only  letter  I  know  of  that  was  written  by  Grandfather  to  a  grandson.) 


> >  *        K^jjb^  .  ■  ■  ■  :s 


»  i.        v  .    ■     1  .  ■* '  -"*'  .  v  >  ' 


>^ve^  )d^£&<f-  t^c^    .^/W-^/ , .  ^  ^ 


"  A 


LA 


as  President.     W.  0.  Creer  contracted  to  build  the  dike,  or  levee. 
It  was  done  with  a  dragline.  By  digging  a  large  drain  or  "moat" 
on  the  landside  of  the  dike,1 the  muck  from  this  excavation  was 
used  to  make  the  levee. 

A  large,  stationary,  one-cylinder  Fairbanks  Morse  gas  engine 
with  enormous  fly  wheels  was  attached  to  a  large  centrifugal  pump 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  dike,  and  the  water  draining  off  our  farm 
land  was  pumped  over  into  the  lake.    A  riprap  of  net  wire  fencing 
with  brush,  straw,  and  other  materials  behind  it  was  built  to  protect 
the  dike  from  the  wave  action  of  the  lake.    At  one  time  we  maintained 
a  water  level  on  our  farming  land  about  three  feet  lower  then  the 
lake  level.     In  the  spring  of  1921,  with  the  heavy  runoff  of  melting 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  unusual  rainstorms,  Utah  Lake  reached 
one  of  its  highest  levels  since  records  had  been  kept.    This  was 
before  the  Deer  Creek  Dam  was  built  and  the  lower  Provo  River  dredged. 
We  were  able  to  hold  the  dike  on  the  lake  front,  but  with  heavy 
floods  the  river  overflowed  its  banks  in  many  places,  covering 
our  farm  land  and  eventually  washing  out  our  dike.     It  was  a  real 
disaster.    Where  our  crops  had  been  planted  we  could  now  ride  over 
in  a  rowboat  and  see  carp  and  other  fish  swimming  through  our  sugar 
beets  and  other  plants. 

After  becoming  reconciled  to  our  loss,  we  decided  to  capitalize 
on  our  "overabundance"  of  water;  we  would  go  into  the  bathing  resort 
business. 

In  the  cove  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  in  front  of 
our  destroyed  dike,  was  a  beautiful  hard  bottomed,  sandy  beach,  a 
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Behind  the  boat 
is  the  shoreline 
of  Provonna  Beach 
Resort. 


M 


Arthur  N.  Taylor 
and  sons  at 
Provonna  Beach, 
engaged  in 
cockleburr  pulling. 
Back:  Henry  D., 
Arthur  D.,  Orson 
Kenneth  Taylor, 
Arthur  N.  Taylor. 
Front:  Clarence  D.. 
Lynn  D.,  Myself 


wonderful  place  to  swim.     This  was  before  the  lake  became  polluted, 
and  swimming  was  a  popular  sport  with  the  people  in  the  valley. 

We  proceeded  to  build  some  lumber  bathhouses  with  the  help  of 
J.  W.  Howe  Sr.,  a  carpenter.    We  purchased  bathing  suits  and  towels 
and  acquired  some  rowboats.     We  built  a  wooden  bridge  across  the 
river,  permitting  access  by  automobile  to  the  beach.    We  named 
our  enterprise  "The  Provonna  Beach  Resort."    Many  people  came  from 
town  with  their  bathing  suits  under  their  street  clothes.    We  would 
meet  them  at  the  bridge  and  sell  them  a  "beach  ticket"  for  the 
use  of  our  beach  for  15  cents.    To  others  we  rented  the  use  of 
a  bathhouse  with  a  suit  and  towel  for  35  cents.     Most  of  our  business 
was  done  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.    Henry  D.  and  myself  were 
given  charge  of  the  operation  with  all  members  of  the  family  partici- 
pating.   We  worked  all  summer  and  took  in  enough  cash  to  pay  for 
all  of  our  materials.  We  received  nothing  for  our  labor,  but  we 
felt  that  we  were  now  in  business  and  would  make  some  money  next 
year.     Mother  Nature  had  a  different  idea.     Next  spring  ice  piles 
from  the  lake  demolished  our  bathhouses.    As  I  was  then  on  my  mission, 
they  were  rebuilt  by  the  family,  and  a  dancehall,  dining  room, 
and  store  were  added  to  the  operation. 

When  the  resort  was  first  begun,  a  neighbor  boy  and  close 
friend  from  an  adjoining  farm,  Alfred  J.  Madsen,  brought  his  sister 
Gladys  and  her  almost  inseparable  companion,  Ethel  Scott,  also  of 
Lakeview,  to  visit  us.    They  came  in  a  horse  and  buggy.    This  was  my 
first  meeting  with  Ethel.     With  her  jet  black  hair,  dark  eyes, 
contagious  smile,  and  quick  wit,  I  thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
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girl  I  had  ever  met.     She  just  plain  did  something  to  me.     I  met  her 
again  at  a  party  at  LaMar  Bird's  home.     She  was  in  nurses'  training 
at  the  Provo  General  Hospital.     A  few  days  later  I  got  up  enough 
courage  to  call  her  on  the  phone  and  ask  her  for  a  date.     She  accepted. 
From  then  on  we  "were  going  steady."    I  took  her  around  in  our  old 
Maxwell  car  which  Father  had  turned  over  to  us.     It  was  called  "The 
Cement  Mixer"  because  it  did  so  much  road  work.     I  had  to  work  on  it 
constantly  to  keep  it  going. 
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Chapter  Two 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

My  early  schooling  was  in  the  old  Timpanogos  Grade  School. 
Later,  all  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  in  Provo  were  transferred 
to  the  Central  School.    Here  I  was  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
in  1914.    Next  I  attended  the  B.  Y.  High  School  for  four  years, 
from  which  I  graduated  in  1918. 

Some  of  the  courses  I  took  included  theology  (required  of 
all  students),  history,  both  ancient  and  modern  under  Wm.  J.  Snow, 
English  under  N.  L.  Nelson,  physical  geography  and  geology  under 
Fred  Buss  and  E.  S.  Hinckley,  algebra  under  Dell  Webb  (who  was 
also  the  wrestling  coach  who  gave  fiery  athletic  pep  talks  at  student 
assemblies).    He  would  tell  us  that  "algebra  was  easier  than  falling 
off  a  log  and  not  half  as  dangerous,"    although  I  did  not  find 
it  that  way.    One  semester  we  were  given  a  choice  of  either  taking 
theology  or  social  dancing.     I  elected  to  take  the  dancing  class 
under  the  direction  of  Algie  Eggertson  (later  Algie  Baliff).  These 
classes  were  taught  in  the  "Ladies  Gym"  across  the  street,  west 
of  the  lower  campus  buildings.    She  gave  us  group  lessons  in  the 
"Grapevine,"  "Two  Step,"  and  other  popular  dances  at  that  time 
and  also  tried  to  improve  our  dancing  of  the  ever  popular  waltzes. 
It  surely  helped  to  improve  our  "Social  Graces." 

Father  felt  that  I  should  develop  the  "skills  of  my  hands" 
so,  accordingly,  I  enrolled  in  the  blacksmi thing  and  woodworking 
classes.    The  woodworking  class  was  given  in  the  shop  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  administration  building.     It  was  under  the 
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direction  of  Brigham  Thomas  Higgs,  who  also  had  charge  of  all  the 
buildings,  physical  plants,  and  all  custodial  work  on  the  campus. 
I  was  taught  the  proper  use  and  care  of  carpenter  tools:  hammers, 
saws,  chisels,  squares,  planes,  etc.    Most  of  the  work  at  that 
time  was  done  by  hand  labor.     We  also  were  given  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  limited  woodworking  machinery  available  at  that 
time.     My  final  test  in  this  course  was  the  building  of  a  beautiful, 
ten-drawer,  double  filing  cabinet,  the  exterior  being  made  of  selected, 
quarter-sawed  oak.     The  making  of  this  included  the  various  methods 
we  had  been  taught  including  the  making  of  "hot  glue"  joints. 
After  66  years  we  are  still  using  this  cabinet  in  our  Lake  View 
home.     It  is  incorporated  as  a  part  of  our  library  room. 

My  blacksmithing  classes  were  taught  under  the  direction  of 
Brother  Hans  Anderson,  a  devout  Scandinavian  convert  to  the  Church. 
He  had  been  taught  this  art  and  had  done  his  apprentice  work  under 
skilled  masters  in  the  "Old  Country."    He  demanded  near  perfection 
in  all  our  work.     These  classes  were  held  in  a  brick  building  across 
the  street,  south  of  the  lower  campus  buildings  (still  standing). 
A  row  of  forges  with  electric  blowers  and  large  heavy  anvils  in 
front  of  them  were  located  in  the  main  room.    The  special,  fine, 
blacksmithing  coal  used  in  the  forges  was  in  piles  outside  of  the 
building. 

To  begin,  we  were  instructed  in  the  basic  principles  of  forge 
welding,  using  discarded  horseshoes  which  we  heated  in  the  forges, 
being  held  with  metal  tongs  (we  always  wore  leather  gloves).  When 
hot,  the  horseshoes  were  quickly  drawn  from  the  fire  and  placed 
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Mandolin  Club.  E  D.  Partridge,  director 


Women's  gymnasium 


on  the  anvils  where  we  doubled  them  over  and  straightened  them 

out  using  a  heavy  blacksmith  hammer — flat  on  one  end,  pointed  on 

the  other.     We  had  been  shown  how  to  build  an  "igloo"  shaped  pile 

of  wet  coal  over  the  fire  in  the  forge  with  a  "peephole"  in  the 

front  where  we  could  watch  the  fire.     We  then  placed  the  doubled 

horseshoe  through  the  hole  into  the  fire  and  heated  it  to  a  white, 

welding  heat.     (If  we  let  if  get  too  hot  it  would  burn  like  a  sparkler.] 

It  was  then  brought  quickly  to  the  anvil  and  pounded  vigorously 

until  a  secure  weld  was  made.     It  was  then  reheated  to  a  cherry 

red,  brought  to  the  anvil  and  shaped  into  a  1/4  inch  square  rod 

about  two  feet  long  which  was  cut,  after  heating,  into  six-inch 

lengths;  from  this  was  shaped  and  welded  links  to  make  a  chain, 

which  all  involved  the  processes  of  welding  and  shaping  metal. 

All  during  this  operation,  Brother  Anderson,  in  his  broken 
Danish  dialect,  was  giving  firm  instruction.     To  illustrate,  Harold 
Brown,  who  later  became  a  noted  eye  specialist  in  New  York  City,  was 
a  member  of  this  class.     He  was  a  favorite  of  Brother  Andersons 
and  was  given  special  attention.    As  he  went  through  the  welding 
operation,  these  were  the  instructions  from  Brother  Anderson: 
"Put  a  woof  on  er  Bwudder  Bwown.    Git  er  hot,  Bwudder  Bwown.  Hit 
er  haad,  Bwudder  Bwown."    This  was  repeated  until  Harold's  work 
was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  Brother  Anderson.     I  later  asked 
Harold  (now  Dr.  Brown)  what  he  got  out  of  our  ironwork  class. 
He  replied  that  he  was  taught  precision  and  accuracy,  that  "pretty 
good"  was  not  sufficient,  that  it  had  to  be  done  right,  which  he 
said  served  him  well  in  his  delicate  eye  surgeries. 
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Professor  Charles  E.  Maw  was  my  chemistry  instructor.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher.    I  especially  liked  the  laboratory  work. 
Wayne  Hales  assisted  in  this  as  student  instructor.     He  was  always 
the  winner  in  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  Cross  Country  Run.  I 
participated  in  this  race  for  two  years.  I  usually  finished  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  large  group  of  runners.     I  always  felt  it  was  an 
accomplishment  to  finish  the  course — many  who  started  dropped  out. 

Of  course  I  had  to  take  classes  in  agriculture.    One  class 
was  agronomy,  taught  by  Amos  N.  Merrill,  who  later  became  a  counselor 
to  Uncle  Tom  Taylor  in  the  Utah  Stake  Presidency. 

Another  class  was  agricultural  engineering  and  farm  management 
with  Professor  E.  D.  Partridge  as  teacher.    He  was  a  grandson  of 
Edward  Partridge,  the  first  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Brother 
Partridge  was  the  man  who  surveyed  the  site  and  laid  out  the  outline 
for  the  lettering  of  the  giant  "Y"  on  the  mountain  east  of  the 
school.    He  organized  a  mandolin  club,  which  I  joined,  and  I  took 
lessons  on  the  Mandolin.     I  still  have  this  precious  old  instrument 
today.    He  also  invented  what  he  called  his  "Rockanola. "    He  gathered 
and  selected  thin  pieces  of  slate  rock  and  other  thin  rock  material 
along  the  foothills  and  stream  beds  and  mounted  them  on  wood  cleats, 
similar  to  the  construction  of  a  xylophone.  It  was  played,  after 
he  had  positioned  the  rock  in  the  right  order  to  give  him  the  correct 
tones,  by  using  small  wooden  hammers  or  mallets  to  strike  the  rocks; 
he  drew  weird  and  pleasing  music  from  this  unusual  percussion  instru- 
ment.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Ruth  Partridge  (later 
Ruth  Richan)  on  the  piano.    They  were  in  great  demand  at  ward  enter- 
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tainments,   school  assemblies,  and  other  public  gatherings.  The 
Partridges  also  had  a  cabin  in  Wildwood,  Provo  Canyon,  and  on  summer 
evenings  around  the  blazing  bonfires;  they  were  our  favorite  enter- 
tainers . 

Eugene  L.  "Timpanogos"  Roberts  was  our  physical  education 
instructor.    Classes  were  held  in  the  "Old  Gym"  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Training  School  Building.     Here  also  were  held  the  inter- 
collegiate basketball  games.    The  gym  was  small  compared  to  today's 
spacious  Marriott  Center,  but  I  have  seen  some  real  thrillers  there. 
Great  basketball  teams  are  traditional  at  BYU. 

George  H.  Brimhall  was  president  of  the  University  at  this 
time.     President  Brimhall  was  renowned  for  his  five  minute  "sermon- 
ettes."    Most  of  these  talks  were  given  when  the  combined  students 
of  both  college  and  high  school  assembled  in  College  Hall  for  daily 
but  brief  exercises.     It  was  a  common  occurrence  to  pass  him  in 
the  hallway  on  the  way  to  his  office  with  his  head  slightly  bowed 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought  and  concentration  with  no  recognition 
of  those  whom  he  passed.    No  wonder  his  talks  were  gems  of  wisdom 
and  inspiration. 

By  now  the  name  had  been  changed  from  Brigham  Young  Academy 
to  Brigham  Young  University,  but  the  college  enrollment  was  still 
comparatively  small— the  high  school  students,  still  under  the 
same  administration,  outnumbered  the  college  students.  William 
H.  Boyle  was  principal  of  the  BYU  High  School;  John  E.  Hayes  was 
registrar. 
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Maeser  Memorial  Building,  taken  over  by  the  Army  in  1918 
as  a  military  quarters 


Men's  gym  where  intercollegiate  basketball  was  played 


Student's  Army  Training  Corp  Unit 
on  the  steps  of  the  Maeser  Building. 
Note  that  in  the  rear  ranks  the  men  do  not  have  complete  uniforms 


College  Hall  assembly  during  the  flu  epidemic.  Note  flu  masks 
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In  the  fall  of  1918  a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Students 
Army  Training  Corps  (S.A.T.C.),  was  established  at  BYU .     I  enlisted 
along  with  Lynn  and  became  a  part  of  that  unit.     Lynn  had  previously 
gone  to  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco  for  preparatory  training. 
We  were  quartered  in  the  Maeser  Memorial  Building  on  the  hill, 
taking  over  the  entire  building.    While  there  a  "flu"  epidemic 
broke  out.     Lynn  and  I  both  came  down  with  it.     The  medical  facilities 
were  very  inadequate  in  the  unit,  and  all  of  the  boys  from  Utah 
County  who  were  stricken  were  sent  home  to  have  their  families 
provide  the  necessary  care.    This  Mother  gladly  and  efficiently 
did. 

Quartered  in  the  same  room  with  us  was  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson, 
who  later  became  president  of  BYU.     I  was  also  in  the  same  squad 
with  him.     There  was  no  difference  in  our  rank;  we  were  both  "High 
Privates  in  the  Rear  Rank."    Also,  we  were  both  of  small  stature. 
Having  "constipation"  problems,  he  consumed  copious  quantities 
of  olive  oil.    Also,  before  retiring  at  night,  he  consistently 
performed  "setting  up  exercises,"  which  he  apparently  continued 
to  do  during  his  lifetime.    Later,  as  BYU  University  President, 
he  did  "push  ups"  during  the  half  at  basketball  games  on  the  game 
floor  to  the  counting  and  cheering  of  the  thousands  present — an 
almost  unbelievable  number  of  times.  He  was  also  stricken  with 
the  "flu"  while  we  were  in  the  army  unit  and  almost  died,  but  his 
life  was  spared  and,  as  he  later  related,  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
he  accepted  the  call  to  return  to  Provo  to  become  president  of 
BYU,  leaving  a  successful  law  practice  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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An  interesting  experience  occurred  while  we  were  still  in 
the  army  unit.     An  "old  line"  medical  army  officer  was  brought  in 
to  make  a  routine  check  for  venereal  disease  ("Short  Arm  Inspec- 
tion") of  our  outfit.    We  were  assembled  in  a  lower  hallway  of 
the  Maeser  Building  in  a  line  formation.     We  were  then  ordered 
to  drop  our  trousers  and  under  clothing  to  "half  mast".    The  medical 
officer  them  proceeded  down  the  line  in  front  of  us,  making  his 
inspection.    At  the  end  of  the  line,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face,  he  returned  and  went  through  the  line  again,  using  some  strong 
language  under  his  breath.    He  later  reported  his  findings  to  the 
officers  of  our  unit.     He  stated:     "I  can't  believe  it.     In  all 
my  years  in  the  army  I  have  never  found  anything  like  this.  There 
is  not  a  single  case  of  venereal  disease."    Nearly  all  the  men 
in  our  Army  Unit  were  members  of  the  LDS  Church. 

After  the  armistice,  I  enrolled  in  college  at  BYU,  which  I 
attended  for  parts  of  two  years.    Then  Father,  feeling  that  I  was 
to  be  the  farmer  of  the  family,  suggested  that  I  attend  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Logan  where  I  could  receive  the  wider  agricultural  training 
offered  there.     Accordingly  I  enrolled  at  U.A.C.,  now  Utah  State 
University. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  live  with  Brother  and  Sister 
William  A.  Noble,  a  former  missionary  companion  of  Uncle  Roy  Dixon 
in  England.     The  Nobles  had  just  moved  from  Smithfield  and  had 
built  a  beautiful  new  home  in  Logan  where  he  could  be  close  to 
his  work  at  the  Logan  Temple.     He  later  became  president  of  the 
Logan  Temple. 
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Utah  Agricultural  College  grade  report 


Pictures  on  right  beginning  in  upper  left,  following  clockwise.  President  Elmer  G.  Peterson   The  Delta  Nu 
Fraternity  (also  pictured  directly  below).  Old  Main.  ROTCunit.  Spring  football  training  squad  under  Dick 
Romney  (the  checkmark  denotes  myself).  Another  view  of  Old  Main.  Sophomores.  The  "Ag"  Club. 
Juniors.  President  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  (my  cousin). 


They  were  wonderful  people.     Sister  Noble  was  like  another 
mother  to  me.    The  next  year,  having  joined  the  Delta  Nu  Fraternity, 
I  lived  in  the  "frat"  house.     Some  other  fraternity  members  were: 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  George  Dewey  Clyde,  Lynn  Bennion,  George  Q.  Spencer, 
Kelsh  Wheeler,  Mark  Nichols,  and  many  others  who  later  became  prominent 
in  Church,  civic,  educational,  political,  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  state. 

In  my  courses,  I  majored  in  agriculture,  taking  classes  in 
agronomy,  botany,  livestock  (both  beef  and  dairy),  irrigation  and 
drainage,  and  field  crops. 

Classes  and  lab  experiments  in  botany  were  taken  under  Dr.  George 
R.  Hill,  a  great  scientist  in  his  own  right.    He  later  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.     As  a  great  boy  scouter,  he 
took  us  on  several  trips  in  the  winter  to  the  Boy  Scout  Lodge  in 
Logan  Canyon,  where  we  skied,  snow-shoed,  attended  many  nature 
lectures,  and  participated  in  entertainments  in  front  of  the  great 
fireplace  of  the  lodge.     Another  great  teacher  was  Dr.  George  Stewart, 
who  was  noted  for  his  development  of  seed  grains  especially  adapted 
for  the  West.     He  served  for  several  years  on  the  MIA  General  Board. 
He  was  available  for  personal  counseling  and  gave  us  stability 
in  reconciling  our  religious  ideals  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
we  were  receiving. 

Classes  in  livestock  and  livestock  judging,  under  Dr.  George 
B.  Caine,  were  especially  interesting.    He  was  a  nationally  known 
authority  in  this  field.    Many  of  these  classes  were  held  in  the 
Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  College  Barns 
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Dr.  H.  G.  Plummer,  a  noted  Utah  naturalist 
on  snowshoes  in  Logan  Canyon 


Logan  Canyon. 
(L-R):  Jesse  K.  "Kelch"  Wheeler, 
Alan  M.  "Gat"  Cannon,  and  myself 


Our  group  and  mode  of  transportation  to  Boy  Scout  lodge  in  Logan  Canyon 


The  Boy  Scout  lodge  in  Logan  Canyon 


On  the  steps  of  the  fraternity  house 
(L-R):  Glenn  Loveless,  A.  R.  "Bus"  Standing,  and  myself 


and  Corrals,  also  on  the  campus.     Some  of  the  fine  livestock  raised 
at  the  school  were  brought  in  for  our  observing  and  judging. 

Classes  under  Dr.  0.  W.  Israelson,  a  western  authority  on 
irrigation  and  drainage,  were  most  informative  and  helpful. 

I  minored  in  business  courses  in  economics,  practical  business 
practices,  accounting,  etc.    Having  had  less  than  six  months  previous 
military  service,  I  was  required  to  take  military  science  and  drill, 
which  I  did  for  two  years. 

In  the  winter  months,  part  of  our  military  training  courses 
were  given  at  the  indoor  rifle  range  in  the  basement  of  "Old  Main." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  we  practiced  our  marksmanship  on  the 
rifle  range  in  the  foothills  near  the  mouth  of  Logan  Canyon.  We 
were  issued  Army  uniforms  (khaki),  which  we  were  permitted  to  wear, 
if  desired,  to  our  school  classes.    These  we  often  wore,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heavy  blouses  (jackets),  which  we  left  at  our 
home  quarters. 

The  classes  I  really  enjoyed  were  those  in  physical  education 
at  the  Smart  Gymnasium  where  I  had  access  to  the  large  swimming 
pool,  the  handball  courts,  and  the  indoor  rubber  track  where  I 
practiced  long  distance  running. 

As  previously  stated,  I  learned  to  play  and  love  the  game 
of  handball  in  the  court  located  in  the  Smart  Gymnasium.    A  member 
of  the  faculty  who  we  often  played  with  was  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Brossard. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  "all-time  greats"  on  former  Aggie  teams, 
especially  football.    One  day  we  were  playing  doubles  with  Dr.  Bros- 
sard serving.     I  returned  the  ball  from  the  back  wall,  but  it  was 
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a  slow  return,  and  Dr.  Brossard  turned  around  to  see  where  the 
ball  was  just  in  time  to  get  hit  in  the  eye  with  it.  Needless 
to  say  he  got  a  black  eye  from  it.     When  he  reached  home,  his  wife 
applied  a  beefsteak  poultice  to  it;  it  was  several  days  before 
the  swelling  went  down,  causing  him  some  embarrassment  when  he 
stood  before  his  students.    He  later  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  as 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission.     He  was  also  the  first  stake 
president  of  the  Washington  Stake. 

I  also  went  out  one  spring  for  football  training  under  Coach 
E.  L.  "Dick"  Romney.    These  were  two  wonderful  years  where  I  developed 
scientific,  cultural  and  social  skills. 

A  few  years  later,  our  cousin  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  was  called 
to  be  president  of  the  School,  now  Utah  State  University.     My  brother 
Arthur  D. ,  his  wife  Maurine,  and  Ethel  and  myself  were  able  to 
attend  his  inaugural  ceremonies,  which  were  very  impressive.  President 
David  0.  McKay  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Later  we  attended  an  open 
house  for  Aldous  in  the  president's  home.     It  was  while  he  was 
still  in  Logan  that  he  was  "drafted"  to  run  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  he  was  successful.     We  later  visited  him  in 
Washington,  D.C,  where  we  were  given  royal  treatment  by  him  and 
his  wife  Lucille  Knowlden  Dixon. 
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Chapter  Three 

FATHER  ORGANIZES  DIXON  TAYLOR  RUSSEL  COMPANY 
WE  BUILD  A  NEW  BUILDING 

In  1921,  Father  organized  the  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  Co.   (D.T.R.  Co 
with  former  business  associates.     He  had  sold  his  interests  in 
Taylor  Bros,  to  his  brother  Tom  the  year  before.    Arthur  N.  Taylor 
became  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company.     They  needed 
a  building  for  the  business.    Father  owned  a  large  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Third  West  and  Center  Street  in  Provo.     With  the  aid  of  his 
father,  George  Taylor  Sr.,  a  director  of  the  Provo  Commercial  Bank, 
he  was  able  to  borrow  money  at  that  bank  to  erect  a  building  on 
his  lot. 

Charles  Miller  was  engaged  to  supervise  the  construction, 
with  Uncle  Ernest  Dixon  directing  the  masonry  and  cement  work. 
I  worked  as  a  laborer  for  them  until  the  building  was  completed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  three-story,  red  brick  building,  still  standing 
as  one  of  the  better  buildings  in  the  Provo  business  district. 

Before  the  store  was  completed,  previously  ordered  merchandise 
began  arriving  from  the  east  at  the  Provo  freight  depots.     We  hauled 
it  from  the  railhead  to  the  store  on  a  new  Nash  truck  which  had 
just  been  purchased.     I  was  made  the  official  truck  driver  and 
later  was  installed  as  store  deliveryman.    The  doors  and  windows 
had  not  yet  been  installed,  and  I  was  requested  by  Father  to  stay 
in  the  new  building  as  night  watchman.    My  sleeping  became  very 
scanty.     Later,  as  more  merchandise  arrived,  all  members  of  the 
company  came  down  in  the  evenings,  unpacked  and  uncrated  the  new 
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stock,  and  prepared  it  for  display,  working  until  late  into  the 
night.     Father  worked  along  side  of  us. 

Ethel  was  still  in  training  at  the  hospital  but  our  courtsh 
still  continued  in  the  evenings  when  she  was  not  on  night  duty. 


Provo  Dixon-Taylor-Russel  Company  Store 
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Chapter  Four  ■ 

MY  EASTERN  STATES  MISSION: 
PITTSBURGH  AND  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA 
PALMYRA:     THE  SACRED  GROVE  AND  THE  HILL  CUMORAH 

I  left  on  my  mission  in  January  1923,  serving  in  the  Eastern 
States  Mission  under  one  of  the  General  Authorities,  President 
Brigham  H.  Roberts.     It  was  a  great  privilege  to  labor  under  this 
great  missionary,  historian,  and  prolific  writer.     I  was  assigned 
to  labor  in  west  Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 
President  Roberts,  being  of  the  "Old  School,"  had  his  elders  do 
country  work,  traveling  without  "purse  or  scrip."    Some  of  it  was 
not  too  enjoyable.     I  wrote  to  Mother  during  one  of  my  discouraged 
moments,  telling  her  of  some  of  our  problems.     I  did  not  get  much 
sympathy  from  her:  she  wrote  back,  "it  will  make  a  man  out  of  you." 

I  did  two  summers  of  country  work.    The  first  summer  we  were 
assigned  to  start  near  the  Maryland/West  Virginia  border.     We  covered 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  zigzagging  across  that  part  of 
the  state,  tracting,  holding  cottage  and  street  meetings,  and  visiting 
scattered  members  of  the  Church — all  on  foot.     I  carried  a  walking 
pedometer  in  my  trouser  watch  pocket  and  it  registered  over  1500 
miles  during  the  six  weeks  we  were  out.    Our  destination  was  Palmyra, 
New  York,  where  commemoration  services  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  angel  Moroni  to  Joseph  Smith  were 
being  held. 

We  arrived  there  on  the  appointed  day,  September  21,  1923. 
A  large  tent  had  been  put  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  Smith  home.  Meetings 
were  held  here  during  the  day,  and  cots  were  set  up  for  the  lady 
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Mission  pictures  (counterclockwise): 
Fort  Pitt  Block  House  (above),  visited  by 
Colonel  George  Washington  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war 

Point  Bridge  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers 
where  they  form  the  Ohio  River 

On  the  steps  at  3 1 1  Craft  Avenue  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  (L-R): 
Myself,  R.  Chase  Trimble  (conference 
president),  L.  W.  Reynolds 

Syria  Mosque,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. (L-R):  R.  Glyde  Webb,  Electa 
Smoot  Dixon,  LeRoy  D.  Dixon  (the 
man  I  was  named  after),  District  Judge 
James  Tucker,  his  wife  Salina  Farrer 
Tucker,  and  myself 

West  Pennsylvania  Conference  Missionanes 
Back:  William  C.  Tabbs,  myself, 
Theodore  Dance,  J.  Eldon  Swensen, 
R.  Orem,  R.  Glide  Webb,  Ernest 
Hulet,  William  Barton.  Front:  Ella 
Gaisford,  Jessina  Allred,  President 
B.  H.  Roberts,  Glen  L.  Loveless 

Back:  J.  Eldon  Swensen,  J.  Harold 
Whitaker,  R.  Glyde  Webb,  Hiram 
Bischoff,  Theodore  Dance,  myself. 
Middle:  Nadine  Foutz,  Glen  L. 
Loveless,  President  B.  H.  Roberts, 
Elizabeth  Skofield,  Sister  Peterson, 
Elder  L.  E.  Peterson.  Front:  Ivy  Stone- 
ly,  Ella  Gaisford 


missionaries  to  sleep  on  at  night.     The  elders  slept  in  the  barn 
across  the  road.     We  washed  and  shaved  in  the  brook  at  the  rear 
of  the  barn.     At  that  time  of  the  year  the  water  was  really  cold. 
A  path  crossed  over  this  brook  to  the  Sacred  Grove  which  was  close 
by.     We  remained  there  a  week.     Meetings  were  held  on  Sunday  in 
the  Sacred  Grove  and  on  top  of  the  Hill  Cumorah  about  three  miles 
away.    Many  General  Authorities  were  present,  including  President 
Heber  J.  Grant.    At  the  end  of  the  week  we  returned  to  Pittsburg, 
this  time  by  train. 

Near  the  end  of  my  mission  I  was  called  by  President  Roberts 
to  preside  over  the  West  Pennsylvania  Conference.    Shortly  after 
this,  President  Roberts  asked  if  I  could  stay  another  six  months 
in  the  mission  field.     I  told  him  that  my  brother  Henry  D.  had 
just  received  a  mission  call  to  the  Eastern  States  Mission,  and 
that  this  would  put  a  heavy  burden  on  my  parents.     But  I  told  him 
that  I  would  write  Father  about  it,  which  I  did.     The  word  came 
back  from  Father:     "stay  until  you  are  released."    It  took  me  two 
and  a  half  years  to  fill  a  two  year  mission. 

Henry  came  out  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  New  York  City  and 
Connecticut,  later  being  called  as  a  mission  secretary  with  headquarters 
in  Brooklyn.    Being  widely  separated  we  did  not  see  much  of  each 
other,  although  President  Roberts  granted  us  permission  to  be  together 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  inauguration  of  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  January,  1924. 

I  received  my  mission  release  in  1924.    There  was  a  saying 
in  the  Eastern  States  Mission  that  one  did  not  become  a  good  missionary 
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The  manner  of  dress  when  we  started  our 
trek  from  the  West  Virginia  border  to 
Palmyra,  New  York 


Preparing  to  leave  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
for  country  work  and  our  journey  to  Palmyra 


Cottage  where  part  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated 


Top  of  the  Hill  Cumorah  two  miles  south  toward  Manchester 


Hill  Cumorah  where  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  found 


View  of  the  farm.  Road  from  Manchester  Palmyra 

Flags  raised  on  top 
of  Hill  Cumorah. 
Lower  flag  had 
"Cumorah" 
(Nephite  name) 
and  "Ramah" 
(Jaredite  name). 


Baptismal  pool  and  lane  to  the  grove  from  the  barns 


Stone  meeting  house  in  Fairview,  Pennsylvania,  near  Gettysburg. 
Myself  in  the  doorway. 


Myself,  Jessina  Allred,  and  Ella  Gaisford 
on  the  tower  of  the  Kirtland  Temple 


The  Kirtland  Temple,  1925 


The  reviewing  stand  on  the  steps 
of  the  national  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  the  innaugeration  of  Calvin  Coolidge 


MORMONS  PLAN  TO 
BUILD  CHAPEL  HERE 


Eiton  L  Taylor  Succeeds  Love- 
•    less  as  President  of 
Conference. 

Plana  for  the  raising  of  funds  to 
build  a  chapel  in  Pittsburgh  were 
considered  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mor- 
mon), in  Moose  Temple,  Penn  avenue, 
yesterday  afternoon.  Glenn  L.  Love- 
less, retiring  conference  president, 
reported  progress  in  the  building 
fund  project  and  announced  that  $300 
had  been  collected. 

Elton  L.  Taylor  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  for  the  com- 
ing year>and.Elder  Brigham  H.  Rob- 
erts of  Brooklyn,  president  of  the 
Eastern  States  Mission,  spoke  at  all 
three  services. 

Those  who  spoke  at  the  evening 
session,  besides  Elder  Roberts,  were. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Loveless,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Skolfield  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Miss  Nadine  Foutz  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  church. 


until  he  lost  his  hair,  his  teeth,  and  his  girl.     I  returned  home 
to  find  that  I  had  kept  all  three. 

Art  met  me  at  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Station  on  my  return 
home  and  gave  me  a  ride  home  on  the  handle  bars  of  his  bicycle. 
I  think  one  of  my  first  greetings  to  Mother  was,   "do  you  think 
my  mission  has  made  a  man  out  of  me?"    She  replied  in  the  affirmative 

During  my  mission  Ethel  had  spent  part  of  a  year  with  her 
mother's  folks  in  Topeka,  Kansas.    She  worked  in  the  office  of 
a  large  department  store,  Crosby  Bros.,  in  which  her  Aunt  Gertrude's 
husband  was  a  part  owner.    She  stayed  with  another  aunt,  Minnie, 
and  her  husband  Martin  P.  Olsen,  but  lived  most  of  the  time  with 
her  Grandmother  Dilatush,  who  was  still  living  in  North  Topeka. 
Ethel's  mother's  youngest  sister  Margaret  was  about  the  same  age 
as  Ethel,  and  they  had  an  enjoyable  time  together. 

When  Ethel  returned  to  Provo,  she  went  to  work  as  office  nurse 
for  Doctors  Horace  G.  Merrill  and  Weston  Oaks.     On  my  return  I 
lost  no  time  in  calling  on  her. 
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Chapter  Five 

I  GO  ON  THE  ROAD 
WE  OPEN  THE  PLEASANT  GROVE  STORE 
MARRIAGE  AND  HONEYMOON 

I  returned  to  my  work  at  D.T.R.  Co.     The  company  wanted  to 
increase  their  sales  in  the  north  end  of  Utah  County,  and  Father 
suggested  that  I  go  on  the  road  as  a  salesman.     I  bought  a  used 
car  from  the  company  which  Uncle  Albert  Dixon  had  taken  in  as  a 
trade  on  furniture.     It  was  a  Model  T  Ford  touring  car  with  a  fabric 
top.     We  used  side  curtains  on  it  in  bad  weather.     The  company 
arranged  for  small  monthly  payments  to  be  deducted  from  my  salary. 
Total  cost:     $225.00.     I  started  calling  on  the  people  in  the  Pleasant 
Grove,  American  Fork,  and  Lehi  areas,  doing  considerable  evening 
work.     At  times  some  of  the  salesmen  from  the  Provo  store  would 
go  with  me  and  help  me  close  sales. 

We  developed  enough  business  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  open  a  branch  store  in  Pleasant  Grove.    We  leased  a  part  of 
the  old  Co-Op  building  on  Main  Street  which  we  remodeled  for  a 
store  and  display  space.    A  young  woman,  Mrs.  Cora  Wadley  Nash, 
was  hired  as  saleslady  and  took  care  of  the  books.     A  young  high 
school  student,  Burt  Frampton,  was  hired  to  help  me  with  deliveries 
in  the  evenings  after  he  got  out  of  school.     I  moved  to  Pleasant 
Grove  to  live,  boarding  with  a  widow,  Effie  Marriott,  a  former 
teacher  of  domestic  science  at  the  high  school. 

We  made  a  good  start  after  opening  the  store.     I  spent  most 
of  my  days  soliciting  business  in  Lindon,  Vineyard,  Manilla,  Alpine, 
American  Fork,  Lehi,  and  Cedar  Valley.    We  made  many  friends,  and 
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our  sales  showed  consistent  gains  despite  stiff  competition  from 
Chipman's  big  store  in  American  Fork.     Our  customers  were  thrifty, 
but  honest. 

Ethel  and  I  felt  it  was  now  time  for  us  to  get  married.  We 
were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  March  31.   1926,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  President  George  F.  Richards.     Clarence  drove 
us  to  Salt  Lake  in  the  family  car.     Mother  also  went  with  us  and 
proved  a  great  help  in  getting  us  through  the  temple.     After  the 
ceremony  President  Richards  handed  the  marriage  certificate  to 
Ethel  saying,  "Sister  Taylor  this  is  yours."    Not  having  been  called 
by  that  name  before,  she  turned  around  and  waited  for  Mother  to 
take  it.    After  leaving  the  temple  we  drove  to  Aunt  Sarah  McConachie' 
beautiful  home  on  North  Main  Street  (she  was  Mother's  sister), 
where  Aunt  Sarah  had  prepared  a  lovely  wedding  breakfast  for  us. 
This  was  traditional  with  her  for  the  newlyweds. 

We  had  made  reservations  to  go  to  California  on  our  honeymoon 
by  way  of  Feather  River  Canyon  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 
Clarence  and  Mother  took  us  to  the  Rio  Grande  Station  where  we 
boarded  the  train  for  California.    Being  very  self  conscious,  we 
made  every  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we  had  just  been  married. 
However,  our  status  became  common  knowledge  when  I  pulled  my  hand- 
kerchief out  of  my  pocket  and  scattered  rice  all  over  our  Pullman 
car.    At  a  railroad  siding  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  the  train 
stopped  briefly,  a  train  porter  got  out  and  picked  an  armful  of 
wild  California  poppies  and  presented  them  to  the  bride,  to  her 
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pleasure  and  the  amusement  of  all  the  passengers.     We  arrived  in 
Oakland  and  crossed  over  the  Bay  on  a  ferryboat  to  San  Francisco 
where  we  spent  several  days  taking  in  the  sights  and  enjoying  the 
food  of  several  famous  eating  places.    We  also  took  in  a  stage 
performance  of  the  musical  Rose  Marie.     We  took  passage  on  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Line  to  Los  Angeles.    Ethel,  not  being  a  very 
good  sailor,  was  seasick  all  the  way  down  and  on  the  return  trip. 
We  went  by  bus  to  San  Bernardino  where  we  visited  Mother's  sister 
Hattie  Dixon  West  and  her  husband  George.     They  gave  us  a  warm 
welcome  and  royal  treatment  while  we  were  there. 


LIFE  IN  PLEASANT  GROVE 
SCOUTMASTER 
JULIA  IS  BORN 


We  returned  to  Pleasant  Grove  to  make  our  home.     I  had  rented 
a  two  room  "pot  rock"  house  not  far  from  the  store.     The  only  water 
tap  was  outside  the  house  where  we  also  had  our  outhouse.  Our 
heat  was  from  a  Monarch  coal  range  located  in  our  combination  kitchen 
and  living  room,  but  we  were  very  comfortable. 

I  was  installed  as  scout  master  in  our  ward.     Ethel  assisted 
me  in  giving  first  aid  tests  to  the  scouts.     With  her  previous 
nurses  training  she  gave  them  many  things  not  included  in  the  Scout 
Handbook. 

We  made  many  wonderful  friends  there  and  regretted  leaving 
them  when  the  call  came  for  us  to  move.    Father  had  increased  my 
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salary  from  $60.00  per  month  to  $75.00  when  we  got  married,  but 
we  were  able  to  get  by  with  reasonable  living  expenses: 


At  the  same  time  we  borrowed  money  from  a  man  in  Pleasant  Grove 
and  bought  stock  in  D.T.R. 

Our  first  child,  Julia,  was  born  in  our  home  in  Pleasant  Grove. 
On  the  day  she  was  born  I  traded  our  old  Model  T  Ford  car  in  on 
a  later  model,  a  used  green  wire  wheeled  sedan.     This  was  the  car 
in  which  we  later  went  to  Carbon  County  and  which  was  later  given 
to  Ethel's  father  as  part  payment  for  carpenter  labor  on  our  new 
home  in  Price. 


Potatoes 

Milk 

Butter 


Rent 
Flour 


$10.00  per  month 

1 .50  per  bag 

1 . 00  per  cwt 

1.00  for  eight  quarts 

.25  per  pound 
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Chapter  Six 

WE  MAKE  OUR  HOME  IN  CASTLE  VALLEY 

It  was  decided  that  a  branch  store  should  be  opened  in  Price 
to  serve  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties  and  Eastern  Utah.     I  was  appointed 
to  open  up  and  manage  the  store  there.    Father  had  been  out  to 
Price  and  made  contact  with  Arthur  J.  Lee  and  his  son  J.  Bracken, 
who  later  became  mayor  of  Price  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  governor 
of  the  State  of  Utah.     They  were  in  the  insurance  and  realty  business. 
Through  them,  negotiations  were  made  with  the  Bernardi  family  to 
build  a  new  building  on  their  property  on  Main  Street  in  Price 
one  half  block  west  of  the  county  courthouse  and  the  LDS  Taber- 
nacle.    Construction  of  the  building  was  started  and  my  brother 
Lynn  was  the  architect. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1929,  Ethel  and  I  drove  to  Price  to 
inspect  the  progress  being  made  on  the  new  building  and  to  look 
the  town  over.     We  took  her  mother  and  dad  with  us.     Although  only 
80  miles  from  Provo,  it  seemed  like  a  different  country,  especially 
the  valleys  and  the  mountains.     It  was  on  the  edge  of  desert  lands, 
truly  the  "wide  open  spaces"  known  as  Castle  Valley.     But  the  mountains 
were  rich  in  coal  deposits,  and  we  saw  much  activity  in  the  mining, 
railroad,  and  livestock  industries. 

There  were  many  preparations  made  for  the  move.     In  June  we 
stored  our  furniture  and  moved  in  with  Mother  and  Father,  using 
the  sleeping  porch  in  the  rear  of  the  house.     I  went  back  to  Price 
and  made  arrangements  to  rent  a  four-room  frame  house  two  blocks 
from  the  new  store.     Near  the  end  of  June  our  household  goods  were 
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loaded  on  a  large  "Reo  Speed  Wagon"  which  the  company  now  owned 
and  Fred  Williams  drove  it  to  Price;  we  went  ahead  in  our  Ford 
Model  T  sedan. 

We  were  fortunate  in  moving  next  door  to  some  wonderful  neighboi 
Carl  and  Catherine  Raile  Saxey.    Catherine  had  grown  up  in  the 
Third  Ward  of  Provo.    Seeing  the  discouraged,  exhausted  look  on 
Ethel's  face  (Ethel  was  then  expecting  our  second  child)  after 
a  hard  trip  over  a  rough,  dusty  road,  she  immediately  proceeded 
to  help  take  care  of  our  needs.    She  brought  over  a  large  basket 
filled  with  a  delicious  lunch  and  jumped  in  and  helped  with  cleaning 
the  house  and  the  furniture,  and  arranging  it.    All  the  while  she 
was  giving  Ethel  a  pep  talk,  with  these  prophetic  words:  "Ethel, 
you  can  learn  to  like  any  place  if  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  it.    The  way  you  react  to  people  is  the  way  they  will  react 
to  you.    There  are  good  people  here  in  Price,  the  same  as  those 
you  have  left.     When  the  time  comes  you  will  hate  to  leave  them." 

How  true  this  proved  to  be.    Catherine  did  such  a  good  job 
of  selling  us  on  Price  that  we  stayed  there  thirty-one  years. 
Carl  was  manager  of  Scowcrofts  and  did  much  to  introduce  us  around 
and  make  us  feel  at  home. 

We  found  the  people  of  the  communities  to  be  very  cosmopolitan. 
Next  door  to  us  on  the  north  was  an  Italian  family,  across  the 
street  a  Greek  family,  up  the  street  an  Austrian  family,  through 
the  block  a  French  family,  and  so  on.    We  found  them  to  be  friendly 
and  outgoing.     Julia,  just  learning  to  talk,  could  pronounce  their 
unfamiliar  names  before  we  could. 
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We  had  a  grand  opening  of  the  store  July  3,   1929.     Many  of 
the  Provo  store  personnel  came  out  and  assisted  us.    Many  people 
came  in  and  we  sold  considerable  merchandise.     The  next  day  we 
entered  a  float  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade.    On  the  float  was 
a  large  revolving  wheel  with  the  name  of  each  of  our  stores  on 
a  spoke,  proclaiming  that  our  Price  store  was  our  ninth.     (We  eventually 
had  eleven.)    We  were  awarded  first  place. 

In  time  we  had  seven  employees  at  the  Price  store  and  it  ranked 
second  in  volume  of  business  done  in  the  system.     Our  sales  area 
was  widely  spread  over  Eastern  Utah.    We  salesmen  each  took  a  district 
in  which  we  solicited  business,  made  deliveries,  did  servicing, 
and  made  collections.     In  the  store  we  set  up  and  sold  our  home 
furnishings . 

Our  years  in  Price  were  busy  ones.     In  the  community,  in  addition 
to  Church  work,  I  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  successively  as  director  of  the  Price  Rotary  Club,  chaplain 
of  the  American  Legion  Price  Post  #3i  chairman  of  the  Petitions 
Committee  for  the  "Save  Carbon  College"  campaign,  charter  member 
of  Castle  Valley  Knife  and  Fork  Club,  member  of  Associated  Civic 
Clubs  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Utah,  and  other  calls  as  they  came 
to  me. 

When  it  came  time  for  Jim's  arrival,  Ethel  went  to  the  Crane 
Maternity  Home  on  South  University  Avenue  in  Provo  where  he  was 
born.     He  was  given  the  name  James  Scott  Taylor.     Our  next  son, 
Paul  Scott  Taylor,  was  also  born  there.    Our  youngest  daughter, 
Louise,  was  born  in  the  Price  City  Hospital. 
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Ethel  and  I  in  front  of  our  home  in  Price 


After  Jim's  birth,  we  felt  the  need  of  a  larger  home.  We 
had  purchased  some  lots  on  North  Third  East  in  Price  so  we  decided 
to  build  on  them.     As  we  were  just  beginning  to  come  into  the  Great 
Depression,  money  was  hard  to  come  by. 

At  that  time,  Utah  Fuel  Company  put  up  some  of  their  unoccupied 
houses  for  sale  in  the  coal-mining  town  of  Sunnyside,  Utah,  located 
thirty  miles  east  of  Price.     We  bought  a  two  story  frame  house 
for  $80.00  and  a  one  story  house  for  $60.00.    Ethel's  father,  Charles 
K.  Scott,  a  carpenter,  agreed  to  come  out  and  build  the  home  for 
us. 

Being  in  a  depression,  many  men  were  cut  back  or  thrown  completely 
out  of  their  work  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads,  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  make  their  payments  on  furniture  purchased 
from  us.    An  arrangement  was  made  with  our  company  by  which  I  could 
use  their  labor  on  our  home  and  have  it  charged  to  my  "Produce 
Account"  at  the  store  and  then  have  it  deducted  later  in  small 
amounts  from  my  salary,  which  by  then  had  been  increased  to  $125.00 
per  month.    Ethel's  father  drove  each  day  to  Sunnyside  in  our  Model 
T  sedan  and  supervised  the  tearing  down  of  the  houses,  using  store 
labor  from  Sunnyside  residents. 

I  arranged  for  a  trucker  to  haul  the  materials  to  Price,  applying 
his  hauling  costs  on  his  account  at  the  store.    The  total  cost 
of  the  material  delivered  to  our  lot  (without  labor)  was  $247.00. 
We  found  some  very  fine  building  materials  in  these  houses,  including 
sixteen  and  eighteen  feet  long  2  x  12  floor  joists  of  Oregon  fir, 
with  scarcely  a  knot  in  them.    There  was  also  "a  forest"  of  2  x  4 
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studding  as  well  as  sheathing,  flooring,  and  other  materials  which 
we  could  use.     I  engaged  a  Price  man  to  excavate  the  basement  with 
his  team  and  scraper  and  also  to  haul  gravel  for  the  cement  work 
from  the  sand  wash  northeast  of  town.    Carpenters  and  laborers 
were  hired  to  assist  Ethel's  father  with  the  carpentry,  cement, 
and  shingling  work,  labor  that  was  all  "turned  on  account"  with 
electrical,  plastering,  and  some  plumbing  and  mill  work. 

We  moved  into  the  house  before  it  was  completed,  finishing 
off  two  bedrooms,  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  and  the  bath  on  the  middle 
floor.     It  was  a  two-story  house  with  a  full  basement.    My  brother 
Lynn  drew  up  the  plans  for  free.     Later,  our  home,  when  finished, 
was  declared  by  a  federal  building  inspector  to  be  the  best  example 
of  "Early  Georgian"  architecture  in  Eastern  Utah. 

We  were  unable  to  pay  Ethel's  father  for  his  work  (we  did 
board  him)  but  gave  him  the  Ford  sedan  as  part  payment  and  sent 
monthly  payments  to  him  later.    We  were  proud  of  our  new  home  and, 
though  it  was  unfinished,  we  were  comfortable  in  it.     Ethel's  father 
grumbled  that  it  was  too  big,  saying  "anybody  would  think  you  were 
building  a  church."    He  did  not  realize  how  near  right  he  was  as 
many  church  meetings  and  gatherings  were  later  held  and  many  General 
Authorities  entertained  there.     We  borrowed  $5,000  from  Western 
Savings  and  Loan  to  pay  for  the  materials.    We  felt  we  had  the 
world's  burden  on  our  shoulders. 
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Chapter  Seven 

ARTHUR  NICHOLS  TAYLOR 

In  1930,  about  a  year  after  we  had  opened  the  Price  store, 
my  father,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  due  to  high  blood  pressure  and  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach.    His  condition 
worsened  from  that  time,  and  he  eventually  had  a  slight  stroke 
which  caused  partial  paralysis  and  the  loss  of  his  speech.  He 
was  unable  to  carry  on  his  work  as  the  head  of  the  Dixon  Taylor 
Russel  Co.,  which  he  had  organized,  which  saddened  him  very  much. 

When  his  condition  did  not  improve,  Mother  took  him  to  Mesa, 
Arizona,  feeling  that  the  mild  climate  there  would  improve  him. 
However,  this  did  not  help  him.     After  returning  with  him  to  Provo 
in  1935,  Mother  continued  to  care  for  him  at  our  home  on  Fifth 
West.     In  the  summer,  Ethel  and  Art's  wife,  Maurine,  had  taken 
their  children  to  the  family  cabin  at  Wildwood  in  Provo  Canyon. 
While  there,  Mother  brought  Father  to  the  canyon,  so  Ethel  and 
Maurine  moved  out  of  the  cabin  and  moved  into  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Sarah  Dixon's  cabin  farther  up  the  camp. 

Ethel  offered  to  help  Mother  in  the  care  of  Father,  which 
Mother  gratefully  accepted.     Mother  asked  Ethel  to  especially  help 
her  in  giving  Father  his  bath.    Soon  Ethel  was  the  only  one  Father 
would  let  do  this  as  she  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  could  do 
this  to  suit  him.    Her  previous  nursing  training  now  paid  off. 
Father  also  asked  Ethel  to  read  to  him  every  day.     He  loved  the 
wild  western  stories,  especially  the  Zane  Grey  books.    He  also 
liked  the  detective  and  mystery  books.    Father  always  wanted  Ethel 
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to  give  him  his  bath  at  night  when  the  many  visitors  of  the  day 
would  not  be  there.     This  necessitated  Ethel's  carrying  a  coal 
oil  lantern  (often  on  a  rainy  night)  up  the  dark  narrow  road  to 
where  she  and  Maurine  were  staying. 

Ethel  tells  an  amusing  story  about  one  of  the  family  telling 
of  Brother  Eve's  (a  convert  of  Father's  in  England)  accident. 
Brother  Eves  was  a  house  painter.     A  small  ladder  had  slid  off 
the  roof  of  a  house  and  struck  him  in  the  neck,  fracturing  it. 
The  relative  in  telling  of  the  accident  said,  "It  telescoped  his 
neck  and  injured  his  coccyx  bone,  which  we  had  to  massage  to  give 
him  relief."    When  Ethel  repeated  the  story  for  Father,  explaining 
that  the  "coccyx  bone"  was  at  the  end  of  the  spinal  column  and 
was  commonly  called,  "the  tail  bone,"  he  broke  out  laughing  heartily, 
the  first  laugh  in  a  long  time  and  probably  his  last. 

He  died  shortly  after  that  on  September  10,  1935.    His  funeral 
was  held  in  the  Provo  Tabernacle  and  was  attended  by  over  one  thousand 
people.     This  was  the  building  in  which  he  had  attended  so  many 
meetings  as  a  member  of  Stake  High  Council  when  his  brother  Thomas 
was  the  president  of  the  Utah  Stake. 
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Chapter  Eight 

CHURCH  SERVICE  IN  PRICE  AND  EASTERN  UTAH 

Shortly  after  we  moved  to  Price,  I  was  called  to  serve  in 
the  bishopric  of  the  Price  Ward.     There  was  only  one  ward  in  Price 
at  that  time  with  a  membership  of  approximately  three  thousand. 
Because  of  business  and  church  work,  I  was  away  from  home  a  great 
deal.    Ethel  said  when  the  children  saw  me  coming  home  they  went 
to  get  their  bibs,  chairs,  or  nightgowns:     it  was  time  to  eat  or 
go  to  bed.    Ethel  became  known  as  the  "Church  widow"  in  our  ward. 
I  served  in  the  bishopric  for  five  years  and  then  served  on  the 
Carbon  Stake  High  Council  for  seven  years. 

On  June  22,  19^3  I  was  called  and  sustained  as  bishop  of  the 
Price  First  Ward.    This  was  on  my  birthday.    The  following  week 
Elder  John  A.  Widstoe  of  the  Council  of  Twelve,  came  to  Price  to 
reorganize  the  Carbon  Stake.    Sunday  morning  at  11:00  a.m.  I  was 
called  out  of  the  Stake  Conference  meeting  in  the  Price  Tabernacle 
to  the  stake  office  next  door  where  Elder  Widstoe  greeted  me  with 
the  words,   "You  are  to  be  the  new  stake  president  of  the  Carbon 
Stake.    You  will  need  to  get  a  bishop  and  counselors  for  the  Price 
First  Ward  and  counselors  for  the  new  stake  presidency,  also  clerks 
and  members  of  the  High  Council,  all  to  be  done  before  the  afternoon 
meeting  at  2:00  p.m." 

I  requested  Arvel  R.  Stevens,  former  member  of  the  stake  presidency 
to  serve  with  me  as  First  Counselor,  and  Cecil  Broadbent,  bishop 
of  the  Helper  Ward,  to  serve  with  me  as  Second  Counselor.  Arvel 
served  with  me  for  seventeen  and  a  half  years  and  Cecil  for  two 
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I  was  sustained  as  president  of  the  Carbon  Stake  in  1943.  Behind  me  are  (L-R):  Arvel  R.  Stevens,  first  counselor; 
B.  W.  McCallister,  clerk;  and  Cecil  Broadbent,  second  counselor 


At  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Arvel  R.  Stevens,  Salt  Lake  City,  June,  1984. 
(L-R):  Asa  L.  Draper,  former  second  counselor;  myself; 
Arvel  R.  Stevens,  former  first  counselor 


and  a  half  years,  until  he  was  called  to  be  the  president  of  the 
new  North  Carbon  Stake.     We  proceeded  to  select  our  clerks  and 
High  Council  and  were  ready  with  our  new  organization  for  the  two 
o'clock  meeting.    Elder  Widstoe  set  us  apart.    My  term  of  office 
as  a  bishop  for  one  week  was  probably  the  shortest  ever  in  the  Church. 

Our  stake  was  composed  of  sixteen  wards  and  branches  extending 
over  a  scattered  area  from  Green  River,  Utah,  67  miles  southeast 
of  Price,  to  Clear  Creek  and  Scofield,  40  miles  northwest,  to  Sunnyside 
and  Columbia,  35  miles  east,  and  to  Hiawatha,   18  miles  to  the  west. 
Our  church  duties  required  much  travel  on  the  road. 

Part  of  our  assignment  was  the  operation  of  the  Church  coal 
mine,  near  Orangeville.    But  in  addition  to  our  Welfare  assignment 
at  the  Church  coal  mine,  we  were  also  given  a  beef  production  assign- 
ment.   Our  stake  had  previously  purchased  a  farm  one  mile  south 
of  Price.     This  was  one  of  the  first  permanent  welfare  projects 
in  the  Church.    We  purchased  additional  farming  land  to  make  possible 
the  meeting  of  our  assignments.     These  farms  were  run  down  and 
infested  with  wild  morning  glories  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Some 
of  the  land  was  unlevel  and  rough,  still  having  some  sagebrush 
and  rabbitbrush  on  it. 

Having  purchased  a  tractor  and  other  equipment,  we  cleared 
and  leveled  the  land.    Much  donated  labor  and  use  of  donated  equipment 
was  made  available  to  us.     We  were  able  to  pick  up  160  acres  of 
adjoining  land  from  the  County  which  had  gone  for  tax  sale.  This 
land  was  hilly  and  rough  with  deep  gullies  running  through  it  with 
streams  of  water  in  them,  but  was  suitable  as  early  spring  pasture  land. 
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The  Coal  Operating  Advisory  Committee.  Seated  (L-R):  Shirl  McArthur,  Deseret  Coal  Mine  superintendent;  Elton  L.  Taylor, 
president,  Carbon  Stake;  Elden  G.  Luke,  president,  Emery  Stake,  committee  chairman;  Cecil  Broadbent,  president  North  Carbon 
Stake;  Thomas  Pettersson,  former  clerk  of  Carbon  Stake  and  committee  secretrary.  Standing:  Arvel  R.  Stevens,  first  counselor, 
Carbon  Stake;  Asa  L.  Draper,  second  counselor,  Carbon  Stake;  LaVar  M.  Black,  first  counselor,  Emery  Stake;  Perry  E.  Snow,  second 
counselor,  Emery  Stake;  and  Isaac  McQueen,  former  second  counselor,  North  Carbon  Stake. 
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Carbon  Stake  Center  and  Price  First  Ward  chapel 
the  final  building  in  our  building  program 


The  Carbon  Stake  Presidency 
Back  (L-R):  B.  Lee  Miller,  Dean  G  Robertson  (Clerks) 
Front:  Arvel  R.  Stevens  (First  Counselor),  Elton  L.  Taylor  (President),  Asa  L.  Draper  (Second  Counselor) 


We  had  two  cows  given  to  us  by  a  local  Church  member  and  bought 
other  cows  and  calves.    Alfalfa  hay,  grain,  and  silage  corn  were 
planted  and  harvested  as  feed  for  the  cattle,  most  of  it  produced 
with  donated  labor.    We  were  able  to  make  an  arrangement  for  pasturing 
our  cattle  in  the  summer  in  the  meadows  near  the  Scofield  Reservoir. 
We  also  purchased  some  hogs  in  order  that  we  could  fulfill  our 
dressed  pork  assignment.     During  the  summer,  a  period  of  time  when 
the  labor  unions  put  the  Deseret  Coal  Mine  in  the  category  of  a 
non-union  mine  and  penalized  our  Church  union  coal  miners  if  they 
worked  there,  we  arranged  to  have  our  miners  do  much  of  the  donated 
farm  labor.    We  then  asked  our  farmers,  school  teachers,  businessmen, 
and  other  male  members  of  our  stake  to  go  to  the  coal  mine  and 
fill  our  assigned  man  hours  there.     To  this  they  agreed,  and  they 
did  well  and  efficiently.    By  the  time  we  were  released  from  the 
stake  presidency  we  were  farming  95  acres  of  level,  well  fertilized, 
irrigated  land  and  pasturing  our  livestock  on  approximately  200 
acres  of  owned  or  leased  grazing  land.     By  now  our  herd  had  increased 
to  150  head  of  fine  Hereford  cows,  bulls,  and  calves.    We  also 
had  about  40  head  of  Yorkshire  swine. 

With  my  increased  church  responsibilities  and  added  costs 
of  living  expense,  it  was  decided  that  Ethel  would  come  to  work 
at  the  store  to  supplement  my  income.  She  took  care  of  the  store 
books  and  daily  reports  and  became  a  saleslady,  particularly  in 
the  Gift,  Drapery,  and  Paint  Departments.  She  was  efficient  in 
her  work  and  had  a  close  relationship  with  the  other  store  personnel. 
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Chapter  Nine 

MARIA  DIXON  TAYLOR 

In  1946,  my  mother,  Maria  Dixon  Taylor,  found  her  health  was 
deteriorating  rapidly.     X-rays  showed  she  had  a  stomach  ulcer. 
It  was  also  determined  that  her  gall  bladder  was  not  functioning 
properly,  and  she  was  developing  arthritis  of  the  spine.  When 
her  pain  became  unbearable,  she  was  admitted,  to  the  Utah  Valley 
Hospital  in  Provo,  where  examination  and  x-ray  pictures  revealed 
a  cancerous  growth  spreading  through  her  bones.     It  was  also  found 
that  she  had  a  broken  leg. 

She  spent  her  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  the  hospital.  As 
her  condition  did  not  improve,  she  was  moved  to  the  LDS  Hospital 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  remained  for  37  days.     During  her 
time  there,  a  member  from  each  one  of  our  families  spent  a  week 
with  her  during  the  day. 

On  February  17,  19^7,  Ethel  was  staying  with  her.     At  that 
time  I  was  in  the  Church  Office  Building  taking  care  of  some  of 
Carbon  Stake's  building  problems.     Mother  was  experiencing  considerable 
pain,  and  Ethel  was  doing  all  she  could  to  make  her  comfortable. 
Then  Mother,  appearing  brighter,  said,   "Ethel  I  want  to  go  home, 
will  you  please  pack  my  suitcase  for  me."    Ethel  went  to  the  dresser 
drawer,  and,  taking  out  Mother's  clothes  with  Mother  watching  all 
the  time,  packed  them  in  the  suitcase,  feeling  that  she  would  not 
unpack  it. 

Mother  then  closed  her  eyes  and,  as  Ethel  later  related,  "A 
sweet  peaceful  look  came  over  her  face,  as  though  she  had  been 
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relieved  of  her  intense  pain  (for  which  she  had  been  constantly 
praying)  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  gone."    Ethel  said,   "It  was 
as  though  a  window  shade  had  been  pulled,  shutting  out  the  anguish, 
strife,  and  turmoil  of  a  troubled  world."    Mother  had  "gone  home." 

Ethel  called  the  Church  Office  Building  and  was  put  on  the 
line  with  Julian  Cannon,  an  office  supervisor  there.     He  was  the 
son  of  former  Presiding  Bishop  Sylvestor  Q.  Cannon.     I  had  a  close 
association  with  Julian,  and  he  knew  where  I  was  taking  care  of 
our  stake  matters.    He  came  to  me  and,  with  great  sympathy,  conveyed 
the  news  of  Mother's  passing.     I  immediately  returned  to  the  hospital, 
and  Ethel  and  I  began  calling  other  family  members  with  the  sad 
news,  which  in  most  cases  was  received  with  thankful  gratitude. 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  Mother  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward 
Chapel,  where  she  and  her  family  had  participated  in  so  many  Church 
activities,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  Provo  City  Cemetery  at  the 
side  of  her  husband. 

In  a  sealed  letter,  with  instructions  for  it  not  to  be  opened 
until  after  her  passing,  was  this  parting  counsel:     "And  now  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  you 
will  be  blessed  and  prosper.    Read  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  remember 
how  the  people  at  that  time  were  blessed  beyond  measure,  but  as 
soon  as  they  became  indifferent,  they  forgot  God  and  fell  into 
destruction  and  decay. 

"I  bear  my  testimony  to  everyone  of  you,  that  this  gospel 
is  true  and  has*  brought  more  joy  into  my  life  than  anything.  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  prophet  of  God  and  was  brought  forth  in  these 
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latter  days  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  this  earth  and 
this  Church  will  grow,  and  I  want  everyone  of  you  to  remain  true 
to  the  end,  so  that  when  your  earthly  mission  is  completed,  we 
may  all  meet  and  associate  together  as  a  happy  and  united  family, 
having  love  in  our  hearts  for  our  Heavenly  Father  and  each  other. 
When  this  letter  is  read  many  changes  will  have  taken  place  but 
our  Heavenly  Father  never  changes.     Look  to  Him  for  aid  at  all 
times  and  He  will  answer  your  prayers  in  faith,  as  he  has  answered 
mine.  " 

Mother  often  said  that  she  did  not  seek  earthly  wealth  and 
riches,  fame,  title,  or  position;  her  concern  was  always  for  the 
welfare,  the  unity,  and  the  faithfulness  of  her  family.     She  set 
the  pattern  in  her  own  life  for  us  to  follow. 
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Chapter  Ten 

FAMILY  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 
JIM  IS  STRICKEN  WITH  POLIO 
THE  KENNEY  TREATMENT 

When  our  oldest  son,  Jim,  was  thirteen,  he  was  stricken  with 
polio.     This  was  before  the  Salk  vaccine  was  developed  and  used 
and  little  was  known  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  dreaded 
disease.     Jim  was  partially  paralyzed  in  his  left  leg  and  arm. 
We  called  in  Bishop  Hammond  to  administer  to  him.    We  pleaded  with 
the  Lord  to  spare  his  life.     Bishop  Hammond  promised  him  that  he 
would  overcome  this  affliction  and  have  his  health  and  strength 
restored.     We  were  fortunate  in  getting  the  services  of  Dr.  Van 
Alystyn,  a  public  health  doctor  who  had  made  a  study  of  this  disease. 
He  prescribed  the  "Sister  Kenny"  treatment  which  had  been  developed 
by  an  Australian  nurse.    This  was  a  hot  pack  process  and  called 
for  considerable  therapeutic  exercises. 

At  that  time,  polio  was  thought  to  be  contagious  so  I  was 
ordered  to  go  into  isolation  in  our  basement  apartment  and  take 
the  rest  of  the  family  with  me.     Ethel  remained  alone  with  Jim 
upstairs  to  constantly  care  for  him.     The  treatment  called  for 
the  use  of  hot  packs  (wool  had  to  be  used).    Water  was  heated  on 
the  top  of  our  coal  range  in  the  kitchen  and  our  wringer  washing 
machine  was  brought  into  the  kitchen  to  squeeze  the  excess  water 
out  of  the  packs.     Ethel  then  carried  them  in  a  pan  to  Jim's  bedroom 
and  applied  them  directly  to  his  left  side,  his  left  leg  and  arm 
being  paralyzed.     The  pain  was  almost  unbearable  for  him.  The 
hot  packs  were  applied  every  half  hour  to  begin  with  and  then  gradually 
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decreased  to  three  to  five  hour  intervals.     Ethel  stayed  with  him 
"round  the  clock"  with  no  relief.    When  his  condition  improved 
she  began  a  series  of  physical  exercises  on  his  affected  arm  and 
leg.    While  in  the  bedroom  with  Jim  she  was  the  "hard-hearted  mother." 
Afterward  she  would  come  into  the  other  part  of  the  house  and  break 
down  and  cry  like  a  baby. 

Jim's  recovery  was  marked  but  slow.     Swimming  exercises  were 
recommended  for  him.    He  spent  much  time  in  the  local  city  pool. 
He  also  started  playing  tennis.     By  the  time  he  graduated  from 
Carbon  High  School,  he  had  won  his  letter  in  tennis  and  football. 
He  loved  to  ski.     What  a  thrill  it  was  to  go  with  him  and  his  family 
a  few  years  later  to  Park  City  and  watch  him,  from  the  gondola 
we  were  riding,  descend  the  mountain  on  a  ski  trail  directly  below 
us  ! 

PAUL'S  EYE  INJURY 
HE  RECEIVES  HIS  COMMISSION  IN  THE  NAVAL  AIR  FORCES 

Paul  also  had  his  health  problems  as  a  boy.    When  he  was  just 
learning  to  walk  and  was  crawling  around  on  the  floor,  he  pulled 
on  a  leg  of  an  ironing  board  which  immediately  collapsed.  The 
hot  electric  iron  slid  down  the  board,  the  point  of  the  hot  iron 
striking  him  in  the  eye,  blistering  it  so  that  when  Ethel  reached 
him,  she  was  horrified  to  see  a  great  white  blister  resembling 
the  white  of  an  egg  covering  the  inside  of  his  eye. 

We  rushed  him  to  a  local  doctor,  Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  on  examination 
of  his  eye,  advised  us  that  only  an  eye  specialist  could  help  him. 
Ethel  suggested  Dr.  Horace  G.  Merrill  for  whom  she  had  previously 
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worked  as  office  nurse.     Dr.  McLaughlin  agreed,  stating  that  Dr.  Merrill 
was  eminently  qualified.     He  them  put  drops  of  Atropine  in  Paul's 
eye  to  ease  the  pain  and  protect  it  from  further  injury.     We  loaded 
Paul  in  one  of  the  Model  A  Ford  company  cars  and  headed  up  Price 
Canyon  and  down  Spanish  Fork  Canyon  to  Provo.     It  was  wintertime 
and  the  road  was  slick  and  icy.     We  thought  we  would  never  get 
there . 

When  we  arrived  at  Provo,  Dr.  Merrill  was  waiting  for  us. 
He  decided  to  use  a  Holacaine  treatment,  which  had  just  been  made 
available,  to  which  Paul  responded.     I  remained  in  Provo  for  two 
days  and  before  I  returned  to  Price,  Dr.  Merrill  told  me  that  Paul 
would  have  partial  vision  in  the  damaged  eye.     Ethel  stayed  with 
him  for  about  ten  days  and  was  assured  by  Dr.  Merrill  that  Paul 
would  have  20/20  vision  with  correction. 

A  few  years  later  Paul  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Air  Training 
Academy  at  Pennsacola,  Florida.     Being  under  legal  age,  it  required 
our  signatures  for  him  to  enlist.    Ethel,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  eye  test,  gave  her  consent.     He  went 
to  Denver  for  the  tests  and  passed  them  with  flying  colors,  including 
the  eye  examination  which  he  passed  without  need  of  eye  correction. 
Later,  during  his  flight  training,  he  was  told  that  he  had  a  high 
rating  in  depth  perception,  which  was  of  great  value  to  him  during 
his  subsequent  duty — landings  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  naval  carrier 
Yorktown.     He  began  his  basic  training  as  a  Naval  Air  Cadet  at 
Pennsacola,  then  transferred  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  he 
completed  his  flight  training,  and  here  Ethel  had  the  great  pleasure 
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of  pinning  his  wings  on  him.     He  received  his  commission  with  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  J.G.    He  had  saved  enough  money  to  make  a  down  payment 
on  a  car  which  he  asked  us  to  purchase  for  him  in  Price — a  Ford 
two-door  sedan.    We  arranged  for  him  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank 
and  pay  off  the  balance. 

Ethel  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Julia  and  Louise,  drove  his 
car  for  him  to  Corpus  Christi  where  we  attended  the  ceremonies 
when  he  received  his  commission.     He  returned  home  with  us  for 
a  brief  furlough  before  reporting  to  his  assigned  base  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  North  Island,  San  Diego,  California. 

We  made  the  return  trip  home  in  Paul's  car,  going  east  for 
a  short  distance  into  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  by  way  of  the  Ozarks 
to  Joplin,  Missouri.    There  we  called  Ethel's  mother's  folks  in 
Topeka,  Kansas.     Arrangements  were  made  to  meet  Ethel's  family 
(the  Dilatushes— husbands  and  wives).     We  stayed  with  Ethel's  Aunt 
Minnie  and  her  husband  Martin  P.  Olsen  in  their  beautiful  home 
in  Topeka.    No  need  to  say  that  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  especially 
by  Ethel. 

Paul  later  made  two  cruises  of  the  Orient  with  the  Seventh 
Fleet  aboard  the  Carrier  Yorktown  which  was  based  at  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia.    On  the  return  to  Alameda,  after  the  second  cruise,  we 
met  him  there.    What  a  sight  to  see  the  big  carrier  come  under 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  into  San  Francisco  Bay  where  we  later  made 
a  tour  of  the  ship!    I  climbed  into  the  cockpit  of  Paul's  plane 
that  had  been  brought  up  on  the  flight  deck.     It  was  a  bomber  with 
retractable  wings — -a  prop  plane.     Paul  had  also  been  checked  out 
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on  jet  planes.     The  flight  deck  looked  bigger  than  a  baseball  diamond, 
but  I  shuddered  to  think  of  putting  a  screaming  airplane  down  on 
its  deck,  especially  during  a  rolling  sea. 

In  early  1956,  while  still  in  the  service,  Paul  wrote  to  me 
asking  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  temple  recommend  so  that 
he  could  attend  the  dedication  services  of  the  Los  Angeles  Temple 
to  be  held  March  11-15,  1956.     I  made  this  request  for  him  of  Bishop 
Montie  A.  Snow  of  the  Price  Fourth  Ward,  where  Paul's  membership 
was.     Bishop  Snow,  agreeing  that  Paul  was  worthy,  made  out  the 
recommend  and  signed  it.     I  then  signed  it  as  Paul's  stake  presi- 
dent. 

Ethel  and  myself  made  arrangements  to  meet  Paul  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  we  entered  the  temple  for  one  of  the  first  morning  sessions 
of  the  dedication  services.     We  were  fortunate  in  being  assigned 
seats  in  the  large  assembly  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  temple 
where  the  First  Presidency  conducted  the  services  which  were  broadcast 
to  other  rooms  in  the  temple. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  services  to  begin,  Paul  spoke 
to  me  saying:     "Dad,  I  guess  you  wondered  why  I  wanted  so  much 
to  come  to  this  temple."    Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  while 
stationed  at  the  North  Island  Air  Base,  one  of  their  flight  maneuvers 
was  to  fly  their  planes  close  to  the  California  coastline  at  a 
very  low  altitude.    One  of  the  objectives  was  to  attempt  to  get 
under  the  range  of  the  intercepting  radar  screens.     He  said  that 
as  they  flew  their  planes  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  toward  land  near 
Los  Angeles,  the  first  object  they  picked  up  on  the  radar  of  their 
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Ethel  pins  Paul's  wings  on  him  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


Los  Angeles  Temple 


Front:  Paul,  Julia,  Ethel,  myself,  and  Julia's  two  children, 


planes  was  the  angel  Moroni  on  top  of  the  temple.     He  said,  "I 
felt  I  had  a  friend  guiding  me  to  safety." 

The  dedication  services  were  inspiring,  the  accompanying  choir 
music,  fittingly  beautiful.    However,  Paul  was  startled  when  the 
traditional  "Hosanna  Shout"  was  given  by  the  congregation,  and 
all  of  us  waved  the  white  handkerchiefs  we  had  brought  with  us. 

At  this  time  my  brother  Henry  D.  was  serving  as  the  president 
of  the  California  Mission.    He  and  his  wife,  Alta  Hansen  Taylor, 
and  their  three  sons,  Tony,  Steve,  and  David  (Henry  D.,  Jr.  was 
attending  Harvard)  were  living  in  the  Mission  Home,  which  adjoined 
the  temple  grounds.     We  visited  them  while  we  were  there.  Here 
we  met  President  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  his  wife.     President  Richards 
had  been  the  first  General  Authority  to  stay  in  our  home  in  Price 
after  I  had  been  installed  as  a  Stake  President.    They  were  staying 
in  the  Mission  Home  with  Henry  and  Alta.     During  our  conversation 
with  them,  Sister  Richards  told  a  story  about  Brother  Richards 
which  was  typical  of  her  well-known  humor. 

She  said  that  at  the  close  of  a  quarterly  conference  session, 
which  Elder  Richards  attended  as  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  he  shook  the  hand  of  a  small  boy,  being  given 
this  introduction:  "This  is  Elder  Richards,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles."    Impressed,  the  boy  replied,   "But  I  thought  all  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  were  dead."    Sister  Richards,  standing  nearby  remarked: 
"Most  of  them  are  but  they  don't  know  it." 
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JULIA  DEVELOPS  BLOOD  POISON 

Julia  did  not  have  the  crucial  health  problems  the  boys  did. 
One  we  remember  well  happened  while  we  were  moving  a  house  down 
from  Scofield  onto  our  lot  south  of  our  home,  where  we  were  rebuildi 
it  for  rental  purposes.     She  stepped  on  a  board  with  a  rusty  nail 
in  it.    Next  morning  her  leg  was  swollen,  with  red  streaks  up  the 
side  of  her  body.     Ethel  immediately  took  her  to  a  doctor.  He 
diagnosed  it  as  blood  poisoning  and  gave  her  a  tetanus  shot.  But 
she  was  allergic  to  the  tetanus  shot  and  her  arm  and  leg  swelled 
up  and  her  face  puffed  out  like  a  full  moon.    She  could  scarcely 
open  her  mouth  and  Ethel  had  to  feed  her  for  several  days.  She 
soon  recovered  with  no  ill  effects  but  was  now  wearing  shoes  and 
avoiding  the  piles  of  scrap  lumber. 

THE  MILK  RUN 
LOUISE  WRECKS  THE  FORD  TRUCK 

Then  there  was  Louise's  moment  of  notoriety.    She  was  driving 
the  Ford  pickup  on  "the  milk  run"  with  two  of  her  friends,  Sondra 
Harmon  and  Diane  Bean.    A  group  in  our  neighborhood  joined  together 
and  purchased  raw  milk  from  my  counselor  Asa  L.  Draper  who  had 
milk  cows  in  Wellington,  five  miles  east  of  Price.    The  fresh  milk 
was  picked  up  daily,  but  each  family  only  had  to  make  the  trip 
about  once  every  six  weeks.    Louise  was  asked  to  make  the  trip 
this  day.    On  their  return  from  the  Draper's,  halfway  to  Price, 
it  began  to  rain.     It  also  began  to  steam  up  inside  the  car.  Louise 
who  was  driving,  rolled  the  window  down  on  her  side.     At  this  time 
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an  approaching  car  seemed  headed  close  to  her.     In  her  effort  to 

avoid  it,  she  pulled  sharply  on  the  wheel,  putting  the  pickup  into 

a  spin.     The  truck  rolled  completely  over  but  came  back  upright 

on  it's  wheels.    On  the  first  roll  Louise  was  thrown  out  of  the 

window  over  the  top  of  the  cab,  over  a  barb  wire  fence,  and  into 

an  alfalfa  field  along  side  the  road.    Sondra  and  Diane  remained 

in  the  cab  and  received  a  good  drenching  of  milk  when  the  lids 

came  off  the  metal  milk  cans  as  the  truck  rolled  over.  People 

in  cars  following  them  immediately  rendered  assistance.     One  man 

climbed  the  fence,  took  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  over  Louise's 

face  to  shed  the  rain  until  some  one  came  with  a  blanket.  Louise 

was  lying  flat  on  her  back  in  the  mud.    In  the  meantime,  our  telephone 

at  home  rang  and  Ethel  answered  it.     A  voice  said,   "Do  you  have 

a  daughter  named  Louise  Taylor  driving  a  pickup  truck  between  Wellington 

and  Price?"    Ethel  answered,   "Yes."    The  voice  then  said,  "Well, 

she  has  been  in  an  accident  near  Charley  Larsen's;  you'd  better 

get  here  as  soon  as  you  can."    We  did  just  that.     When  we  arrived 

there  we  found  Alvin  Wallace,  the  funeral  director  who  had  been 

called,  getting  ready  to  load  her  in  his  hearse — it  also  served 

as  an  ambulance. 

Louise  was  taken  to  the  Price  Hospital  where  she  was  x-rayed 
and  then  returned  to  our  home,  again  in  the  hearse.    Next  morning 
we  were  called  from  the  hospital  and  told  that  the  x-ray  pictures 
showed  a  fractured  back  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hospi- 
talize her.     Price  City  had  just  taken  delivery  on  a  brand  new 
ambulance  and  Louise  was  the  first  one  to  take  an  official  ride 
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in  it.     When  she  was  released  from  the  hospital,  she  rode  home 
in  it  again.    Riding  in  the  ambulance  with  its  sirens  screaming, 
she  was  the  envy  of  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood.     When  Louise 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  someone  had  asked  her  what  her  name  was. 
She  replied,  "I  won't  tell  you,  Dad  will  be  mad."    However,  it 
turned  out  that  we  were  so  happy  with  her  recovery  that  she  missed 
my  lecture. 


I  DEVELOP  BACK  PROBLEMS 

In  1952  I  began  experiencing  back  problems.     I  was  in  constant 
pain  and  was  losing  partial  use  of  my  legs.     Someone  suggested 
that  I  go  to  a  chiropractor,  who  could  possibly  give  me  treatment 
that  could  relieve  the  pressure  apparently  being  put  on  a  nerve 
on  my  spinal  cord. 

I  went  to  a  chiropractor  in  Price  and  he  started  giving  me 
treatments,  making  adjustments  on  my  back,  along  with  electrical 
impulse  and  heat  lamp  treatments.     My  condition  did  not  improve. 
In  fact,  it  worsened. 
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Chapter  Eleven 

HE  MEET  JIM  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

At  this  time  Jim  had  just  been  released  from  his  mission  in 
Uruguay,  South  America.     He  was  in  the  company  of  Elder  Ammon  Lee 
Petersen  of  Monroe,  Utah,  and  a  Uruguayan  boy,  Heber  Senorans  Walder, 
who  Jim  had  asked  me  to  sponsor  for  entrance  into  the  U.S.,  returning 
home  by  way  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  other 
South  and  Central  American  countries.     We  were  making  arrangements 
to  meet  them  in  Mexico  City.    When  they  reached  Ecuador,  they  ran 
short  of  funds. 

They  pooled  their  remaining  money  and  purchased  flight  tickets 
for  Panama  where  they  contacted  a  Captain  Yates  from  Salt  Lake 
City  who  was  branch  president  of  the  Church  there.     Captain  Yates 
and  his  wife  graciously  took  them  into  their  home  and  provided 
for  them  until  they  could  get  additional  funds  to  resume  their 
journey.    Jim  wired  my  brother  Arthur  D.  at  Provo  (by  this  time 
we  were  on  our  way  to  meet  them)  and  he  wired  them  sufficient  money 
permitting  them  to  fly  to  Mexico  City. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  gotten  out  of  my  sick  bed,  where  by 
now  I  was  spending  considerable  time,  and  with  the  help  of  John 
L.  Russell,  who  had  come  up  from  Provo  to  manage  the  Price  store 
while  we  were  gone  and  was  staying  in  our  home,  I  was  loaded  into 
our  Buick  car  with  Ethel  and  Louise.     Then  we  started  on  our  trip. 
It  was  in  February  and  the  previous  night  we  had  had  a  heavy  snow 
storm.     Ethel  had  to  do  all  the  driving  because  Louise  was  too 
young;  Paul  at  this  time  was  with  the  Carbon  Junior  College  debating 
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team  on  a  debate  trip  to  Pasadena,  California.     We  were  to  meet 
him  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

We  headed  south  through  Emery  County,  through  Salina  Canyon. 
The  snow  was  heavy  and  the  road  slippery.    At  Richfield  we  turned 
west  through  Clear  Creek  Canyon  to  Cove  Fort  where  we  followed 
a  snow  plow  most  of  the  way.    When  we  reached  Cove  Fort,  Ethel 
was  a  nervous  wreck.     I  asked  them  to  push  me  under  the  steering 
wheel,  which  they  did,  and  I  steered  the  car  down  the  road  until 
we  reached  Beaver.     By  this  time  Ethel  had  rested  enough  to  drive 
us  into  St.  George,  where  we  lost  the  snow.     We  continued  on  to 
Las  Vegas  where  we  met  Paul  and  he  did  most  of  the  driving  from 
there  down  to  Mexico. 

By  this  time  we  were  having  considerable  trouble  with  the 
"Dynaflow"  drive  on  our  Buick  and  had  to  stop  frequently  and  put 
in  more  transmission  oil.     When  we  reached  Mexico  City  we  were 
able  to  get  some  repairs  made,  enabling  us  to  make  the  return  trip 
home.     On  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City  we  hired  a  Mexican  Government 
tour  guide  to  drive  us  into  the  city  where  we  went  to  a  hotel  which 
he  recommended.     No  definite  place  had  been  appointed  to  meet  Jim, 
but  as  I  was  at  the  hotel  desk  checking  in,  someone  came  up  and 
put  his  arms  around  me.     It  was  Jim.     They  had  just  checked  in 
at  the  same  hotel  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  us.    They  had  traveled 
about  ten  thousand  miles  and  we  about  two  thousand  miles  to  a  remarkable 
meeting  in  a  large  city  in  a  foreign  country. 

With  Jim's  mastery  of  the  Spanish  language,  we  were  given 
a  good  tour  of  the  sights  of  Mexico  City,  including  the  National 
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Cathedral,  government  buildings,  parks,  the  Floating  Gardens,  the 
flower  market,  and  many  other  interesting  places.     I  had  a  difficult 
time  walking,  leaning  on  Ethel's  shoulder  for  support  most  of  the 
time.    We  drove  to  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  north  of  the 
city,  where  Ethel  and  I  sat  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids  and  watched 
the  rest  of  the  family  climb  to  the  top.    About  twenty-two  years 
later,  on  a  BYU  tour  with  Jim  as  one  of  the  directors,  I  made  it 
to  the  top  on  my  own  power. 

We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  East  Coast  of  Mexico,  and, 
after  a  little  problem  in  getting  Heber  across  the  border,  we  arrived 
safely  in  Price. 
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Chapter  Twelve 

MY  BACK  PROBLEMS  WORSEN 
I  AM  PROMISED  A  COMPLETE  RESTITUTION  OF  MY  HEALTH 

My  back  problems  continued  to  get  more  critical.     An  appointment 
was  made  with  Dr.  Nephi  K.  Kezerian,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  in  Provo, 
who  gave  me  an  intensive  examination,  taking  x-ray  pictures.  His 
diagnosis  was  that  there  was  a  blockage  in  the  nerve  system  of 
my  spinal  column.     He  recommended  an  operation  but  suggested  we 
make  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Okelberry  in  Salt  Lake  City 
to  check  his  diagnosis.     Dr.  Okelberry  was  considered  to  be  the 
Dean  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons  in  the  state  of  Utah.    This  was  done. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  me  and  after  checking  the  x-ray 
pictures,  Dr.  Okelberry  confirmed  Dr.  Kezerian 's  diagnosis  and 
treatment.     Arrangements  were  made  for  my  admittance  into  the  Utah 
Valley  Hospital  at  Provo. 

Just  prior  to  this  I  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the  Deseret 
Coal  Mine,  near  Orangeville.    The  mine  was  part  of  the  Church  Welfare 
Program  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Emery,  Carbon,  and  North 
Carbon  Stakes.    Many  similar  meetings  had  previously  been  held 
there,  attended  by  many  of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church 
including  tne  First  Presidency.     President  David  0.  McKay  had  been 
a  speaker  at  one  of  these  gatherings.     To  this  meeting,  stake  presi- 
dencies, high  councilors,  bishoprics,  Relief  Society  presidencies 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Central  Utah  Region,  of  which  I  was  serving 
as  chairman  in  the  welfare  program,  had  been  invited  to  attend. 
The  place  of  the  meeting  was  inside  the  coal  mine  in  a  room  of 
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Looking  up  at  the  new  steel  tipple,  all  eight  stories  of  it,  from  the  base  of  the  mine's 
operations.  At  the  left  is  the  mine's  offices,  and  the  60  foot  weighing  scale.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  "truck  loaders." 


Side  view  of  the  new  steel  tipple,  taken  level  with  the  cement  storage  bin.  The  long 
gallery  or  belt  line  takes  "run  of  the  mine"  coal  from  the  cement  storage  bin  to  the 
tipple  where  it  is  sifted,  sized,  and  broken  down  into  different  qualities  and  stored  in 
five  storage  bins  to  be  trucked  away. 


the  mine,  the  black  coal  walls  of  which  had  been  "rock  dusted" 
until  the  room  was  a  gleaming  white.    Electric  lighting  was  installed 
and  chairs  and  benches  provided.     The  room  was  appropriately  designated 
as  "the  Chapel."    In  attendance  from  the  General  Authorities  were 
Elders  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  Delbert  L.  Stapley,  Henry  D.  Moyle  and 
Dr.  LeRoy  Wirthlin  of  the  General  Church  Welfare  Committee. 

I  was  having  a  difficult  time  to  sit  through  the  meetings, 
experiencing  much  discomfort  and  pain.    Without  my  knowledge,  my 
counselors  Presidents  Arvel  R.  Stevens  and  Asa  L.  Draper  had  requested 
the  Brethren  to  administer  to  me  and  give  me  a  blessing  after  the 
meeting,  to  which  they  agreed.     When  the  meeting  was  over  we  went 
from  the  mine  down  the  hill  to  the  tipple  where  the  scale  house, 
clothes  change,  and  wash  rooms  were  located.     There,  three  stake 
presidencies  joined  in  the  circle  with  the  General  Authorities 
in  giving  me  the  blessing.     Elder  Kimball,  being  the  senior  Apostle 
present,  requested  Elder  Stapley  to  be  "voice"  in  giving  the  blessing. 
Elder  Stapley  started  with  words  usually  used  in  a  blessing,  then, 
sick  as  I  was,  I  felt  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  the  promise, 
"Your  life  will  be  spared.     The  Lord  still  has  much  work  for  you 
upon  earth  to  do.    You  will  be  given  a  complete  recovery  of  your 
health  and  strength." 

About  a  week  later  I  went  into  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital  for 
the  operation.    Dr.  Chester  Powell,  a  neurosurgeon  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  there  to  participate  in  the  operation  with  Dr.  Kezerian. 
During  the  operation  it  was  found  that  a  tumor  on  my  spinal  column 
had  been  putting  pressure  on  the  nerve  system.     It  had  also  caused 
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deterioration  on  some  of  my  vertebrae.     Tests  showed  the  tumor 
to  be  malignant:    I  had  cancer.    The  tumor  was  removed,  and  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  spinal  column  were  chipped  away.     After  the 
operation  Ethel  was  told  that  my  condition  was  critical,  that  my 
future  was  bleak.     I  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for  six  weeks,  then 
was  moved  to  Arthur  D.  and  Maurine's  home  where  they  generously 
and  thoughtfully  ministered  to  my  care  for  about  two  weeks  until 
I  was  able  to  make  the  trip  home  by  car  to  Price.     I  went  around 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  for  almost  a  year,  then  my  recovery  was 
rapid  until  I  was  able  to  assume  all  of  my  normal  duties. 

Six  years  later  I  returned  to  Provo  for  a  checkup  by  Dr.  Kezerian, 
and  more  x-ray  pictures  were  taken.    After  comparing  these  with 
the  ones  taken  six  years  before,  and  after  making  a  rigid  examination 
of  me  and  again  comparing  my  present  condition  with  that  of  six 
years  ago,  he  wrote  to  me  in  Price  a  few  days  later  to  give  me 
the  results  of  his  findings.     In  his  letter  he  said,   "Six  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  your  operation,  we  found  an  active  tumor  (cancer) 
on  your  spinal  column.    The  x-ray  pictures  just  taken  show  no  evidence 
of  a  re-occurence  of  the  tumor  and  where  we  scraped  the  diseased 
part  of  your  vertebrae,  it  has  now  completely  been  filled  in. 
The  tumor  has  been  arrested,  or  you  have  been  completely  healed. 
We  feel  that  the  latter  is  the  case  due  to  the  fact  of  your  present 
healthy  condition." 
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Chapter  Thirteen 

THE  GREAT  GREEN  RIVER  TRAIN  WRECK 

At  that  time  Carbon  Stake  was  involved  in  a  very  extensive 
building  program.     We  eventually  built  or  remodeled  seven  ward 
chapels,  two  seminaries,  an  institute  building  near  the  college, 
and  a  combination  two  ward  building  and  stake  center  in  which  our 
stake  offices  were  included.    We  used  these  offices  for  three  months 
before  we  were  released  from  the  Stake  Presidency. 

But  an  event  took  place  which  helped  us  greatly  in  these  building 
projects,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of  much  needed  building 
materials. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  just  before  a  Stake  Leadership  meeting, 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Bishop  Darel  Ross  of  the  Green 
River  Ward,  sixty-seven  miles  southeast  of  Price.     He  said  that 
the  bishopric  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.    There  had 
been  a  train  wreck  on  the  Rio  Grande  railroad  tracks  just  a  few 
rods  short  of  the  big  railroad  bridge  crossing  over  the  Green  River. 
Because  he  and  his  counselors  owned  a  Caterpillar  tractor,  the 
railroad  company  had  asked  them  to  negotiate  for  its  use  in  the 
clearing  of  the  right  of  way.     Knowing  that  three  of  our  wards 
in  the  Price  area  were  already  in  a  building  program,  he  urged 
us  to  get  down  there  as  soon  as  possible  and  look  over  the  train 
wreck  with  the  purpose  of  bidding  on  the  material  in  the  wrecked 
freight  cars.     There  would  be  twenty-six  freight  cars  loaded  with 
lumber  involved  in  the  deal,  but  the  project  was  too  large  for 
their  ward  to  handle  alone.     I  told  him  I  would  contact  the  three 
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wards  in  our  vicinity  who  would  be  interested,  which  I  did.  All 
three  bishops  agreed  to  go  with  me  early  Monday  morning  to  Green 
River. 

Sunday  evening  I  called  Brother  Howard  McKean,  chairman  of 
the  Church  Building  Committee,  in  Salt  Lake  City.    He  was  unavailable, 
so  I  called  his  assistant,  Brother  Bowers,  who  was  president  of 
the  Bonneville  Stake.    He  was  not  available  because  he  was  holding 
a  ward  conference.     However,  he  returned  the  call  at  about  ten 
p.m.    Being  a  building  contractor,  he  urged  us  to  bid  on  the  materials 
in  the  wreck,  especially  after  I  told  him  there  were  two  box  cars 
of  plyboard,   (then  in  short  supply)  included  in  the  wreck.  Monday 
morning  we  went  to  Green  River.     After  looking  over  the  wrecked 
cars,  we  estimated  the  best  we  could  (not  being  experienced  lumber 
men)  the  value  of  the  lumber.    We  decided  to  put  in  a  bid  of  $26,500.00 
for  the  twenty-six  cars  of  lumber.     I  called  Brother  McKean's  office 
in  Salt  Lake.     He  gave  permission  to  go  ahead  with  a  bid  of  $26,500.00 
with  the  arrangement  that  if  accepted,  the  Church  would  pay  the 
railroad  that  amount  and  then  charge  each  of  the  building  funds 
of  the  four  participating  wards  with  $6,625.00.    The  Building  Committee 
would  pay  one  half  and  the  wards  would  be  allowed  credit  for  the 
other  half  of  the  value  of  the  materials  when  installed  in  the 
buildings. 

We  presented  our  bids  to  the  railroad  adjusters.     It  turned 
out  that  we  were  the  only  bidders.    Others  being  interested  in 
bidding  withdrew  in  favor  of  the  Church.     The  railroad  officials, 
being  anxious  to  clear  the  blocked  railroad  and  knowing  that  we 
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were  the  only  ones  having  a  ready  pool  of  available  labor,  accepted 
our  bid. 

We  instructed  the  Green  River  Ward  members  with  their  dump 
trucks  to  immediately  start  hauling  away  the  lumber  to  their  building 
site.    This  was  later  sorted,  piled,  and  inventoried.     The  bishops 
from  Dragerton,  Wellington,  and  the  Price  Third  Ward  returned  home 
and  started  their  workers  going  to  Green  River,  67  miles  down  the 
highway.    By  midnight  the  trainwreck  site  was  a  beehive  of  activity. 
One  of  the  men  in  Green  River  converted  his  welding  outfit  into 
an  electric  generator  and  lights  were  then  strung  along  the  railroad 
right  of  way.     The  Green  River  Ward  Relief  Society  provided  hot 
lunches  and  drinks  for  the  workers.    Late  Monday  night  some  high 
railroad  officials  arrived  at  the  wreck.    We  invited  them  to  share 
the  food  with  us.    One  of  them  remarked  to  me,   "Mr.  Taylor,  we 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this.     We  would  have  a  hard  time 
getting  men  to  work  like  this  at  double  our  regular  wage.  Yet 
we  are  told  your  men  have  already  put  in  a  day's  shift,  have  driven 
a  long  distance  to  get  here,  and  will  go  right  back  in  the  morning 
to  their  regular  work.     Yet  they  work  for  you  for  nothing."  My 
reply  turned  out  to  be  prophetic:     "They  are  not  working  for  nothing. 
From  their  labor  and  these  materials  four  beautiful  buildings  will 
be  built."    Later  I  was  able  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of 
those  buildings. 

By  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  all  the  train  wreck  materials 
had  been  salvaged  and  hauled  to  the  Ward  building  site.    We  worked 
that  day  sorting,  piling,  and  taking  an  inventory  of  it,  in  preparation 
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for  its  division  between  the  four  wards.     Eventually  each  ward 
realized  nearly  $20,000.00  each  toward  the  building  of  their  new 
chapels . 

Another  bonus  from  the  train  wreck  was  a  carload  of  sugar, 
which  we  had  asked  the  railroad  adjusters  if  we  could  bid  on. 
They  told  us  we  could,  with  the  restriction  that  it  would  not  be 
resold  on  the  open  market.    We  assured  them  it  would  all  be  used 
for  church  and  charitable  purposes.    We  were  given  the  option  of 
bidding  on  a  single  bag  base  or  car  load  basis.    We  bid  $500.00 
for  the  carload  of  sugar.     They  accepted  our  offer. 

We  later  found  there  were  originally  one  thousand  100  pound 
bags  of  sugar  in  the  car.     We  were  able  to  salvage  five  hundred 
full,  clean  bags  of  it  and  about  three  hundred  partly  split  bags 
with  a  trace  of  cinders  in  them.     Along  the  right  of  way,  where 
the  boxcar  had  overturned,  loose  sugar  was  strewn  in  with  cinders. 
Wayne  Liddell,  a  honey  bee  man  from  Price,  suggested  that  we  scoop 
these  cinders  up  with  the  sugar  in  them  and  sack  them,  which  we 
did  and  then  hauled  them  to  his  place  in  Price.     His  bees  picked 
the  sugar  from  the  cinders,  and  the  next  year  he  gave  us  extracted 
honey  from  them  to  be  used  in  the  welfare  program. 

The  full  bags  and  the  part  sacks  of  sugar  were  hauled  to  the 
bishop's  storehouse  in  Price.     The  wards  of  our  stake  were  permitted 
to  draw  from  the  part  bags  of  sugar  at  any  time  to  be  used  for 
building  fund  dinners,  socials  and  outings,  and  for  "Wellington 
Root  Beer."    The  latter  was  made  using  dry  ice  manufactured  in 
the  Carbon  Dioxice  plant  in  Wellington  and  available  without  cost 
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through  members  of  the  Church  employed  there—hence  the  name. 
The  only  ingredient  that  needed  to  be  purchased  by  the  members 
was  the  root  beer  extract.     It  made  a  very  tasty  and  economical 
beverage. 

The  full  bags  of  sugar  were  distributed  on  bishop's  orders 
with  one  exception.    Being  closely  associated  with  Elder  Marion 
G.  Romney,  then  managing  director  of  the  Church  Welfare  Program, 
I  made  contact  with  him  in  Salt  Lake  and  suggested  that  we  had 
something  which  could  be  used  in  the  welfare  program.     We  offered 
them  the  sugar  obtained  from  the  train  wreck,  which,  according 
to  the  agreement,  could  not  be  sold,  and  suggested  that  in  return 
they  could  help  us  obtain  desks  and  seating  for  our  seminary  buildings 
just  completed  in  Dragerton  and  Green  River,  for  which  we  had  no 
funds. 

Brother  Romney,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  said,  "You  want 
me  to  perform  a  miracle?    The  Savior  turned  water  into  wine,  now 
you  want  me  to  turn  sugar  into  desks  and  chairs?"    I  replied,  "That's 
the  general  idea."    He  said  he  would  make  inquiry  and  call  me  in 
a  few  days.     A  few  days  later  he  called  me  and  said,   "Send  in  one 
hundred  100  pound  bags,  and  we  will  allow  you  $9.95  credit  per 
bag  delivered  to  Salt  Lake  City  toward  the  purchase  of  your  desks 
and  chairs.    An  order  will  be  issued  to  you  with  the  Church  Purchasing 
Department  for  $995.00."    We  picked  up  the  furniture  in  Salt  Lake, 
and  Sister  Gibson  at  Dragerton  and  Sister  Gillies  at  Green  River 
and  their  seminary  students  were  overjoyed  at  their  delivery. 
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Chapter  Fourteen 


LAKEVIEW 

Early  in  1960,  the  decision  was  made  that  due  to  the  declining 
economy  of  Carbon  County  and  the  surrounding  area  at  that  time, 
the  lease  on  our  store  building  in  Price,  which  was  about  to  expire, 
would  not  be  renewed.     A  liquidation  sale  would  be  run  on  all  merchan- 
dise, the  store  would  be  closed,  and  the  unsold  merchandise  transferred 
to  the  Provo  store  where  I  would  also  be  transferred  with  my  family. 

On  September  first,  because  of  our  proposed  change  of  residence, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  First  Presidency  tendering  to  myself 
and  counselors  an  honorable  release  from  the  Carbon  Stake  Presidency 
to  become  effective  October  second  at  our  quarterly  conference. 
It  was  signed  by  President  David  0.  McKay  and  his  counselors  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.  and  Henry  D.  Moyle.     Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was  assigned  to  attend  our  quarterly 
conference  and  proceeded  with  the  reorganization  of  our  stake. 
Saturday  morning,  October  1,   1960,  Elder  Kimball  arrived  in  Price 
and  several  meetings  were  held  with  our  stake  leadership.  Despite 
his  recent  throat  surgery,  he  proved  to  be  a  "dynamo"  of  energy 
and  efficiency,  a  dynamo,  I  might  add,  with  great  humility.  During 
the  day  he  interviewed  many  of  our  priesthood  leaders.    By  evening, 
after  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  it  was  made  known  to  Elder  Kimball 
who  my  successor  was  to  be.    Duane  A.  Frandsen,  a  member  of  our 
Stake  High  Council,  was  to  be  the  new  president  of  the  Carbon  Stake. 

Sunday  morning  myself  and  counselors  Arvel  R.  Stevens,  who 
had  served  with  me  during  our  nearly  seventeen  and  a  half  years 
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Lakeview  chapel,  where  we  attended  our  first  meeting  in  Lakeview 


Our  family  in  Provo. 

Back:  Paul  Scott  Taylor,  Julia  Taylor  Anderson,  Louise  Taylor  Woodruff,  James  Scott  Taylor 

Front:  Ethel  and  Myself 


as  a  stake  presidency,  and  Asa  L.  Draper,  who  had  served  for  fifteen 
and  a  half  years,  were  released  and  the  new  stake  presidency  and 
their  officers  were  sustained.     After  which  the  outgoing  presidency 
gave  their  final  quarterly  conference  addresses.     In  the  afternoon 
President  Frandsen,  under  the  direction  of  Elder  Kimball,  conducted 
the  session.    At  this  time  three  wards  from  our  stake,  the  Price 
Third,  Sixth,  and  Hiawatha  Wards  were  transferred  to  the  North 
Carbon  Stake  in  a  move  to  equalize  the  population  of  the  two  stakes. 

By  the  latter  part  of  December  most  of  the  merchandise  in 
the  Price  store  had  been  sold  and  the  remaining  stock  trucked  to 
Provo.     On  the  last  Saturday  of  December,  I  locked  the  front  door 
of  the  store  I  had  opened  thirty-one  years  before  for  the  last 
time,  and  Ethel  and  I  then  drove  to  our  newly  remodeled  home  in 
Lakeview. 

The  next  evening,  Sunday,  we  attended  sacrament  meeting  in 
what  was  now  to  be  our  new  ward,  at  which  time  Murlynn  Brown,  our 
neighbor  across  the  street,  was  released  as  bishop  of  the  Lakeview 
Ward  and  Dean  Johnson,  a  cousin  of  Art's  wife  Maurine,  was  sustained 
as  the  new  bishop. 

Before  Ethel's  father,  Charles  K.  Scott,  and  her  mother,  Lulu 
Dilatush  Scott,  had  died,  they  had  both  been  in  poor  health.  Ethel's 
mother  was  taken  to  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital,  while  I  was  still 
confined  there,  and  an  operation  was  performed  on  her  for  cancer. 
She  died  shortly  after  my  return  to  Price  from  the  hospital.  Ethel's 
father  died  about  a  year  later. 
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Before  we  had  made  our  trip  to  Mexico  to  meet  Jim,  we  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  them  to  purchase  their  Lakeview  home. 
They  retained  a  life  estate  interest  in  their  home,  permitting 
them  to  live  there,  rent  free,  as  long  as  they  lived.    We  also 
agreed  to  assume  all  of  their  financial  obligations  and  pay  all 
funeral  expenses  at  the  time  of  their  passing.    A  local  realtor 
had  previously  appraised  the  value  of  the  property  and  it  was  agreed 
that  any  funds  left  at  the  time  of  their  passing  would  be  divided 
equally  between  Ethel's  brothers  and  sisters.    We  made  regular 
monthly  payments  to  them  on  the  home  which  gave  them  sufficient 
cash  for  their  living  expenses. 

When  we  learned  that  we  would  be  moving  back  to  Provo,  we 
suggested  to  Ethel's  brother  Jarvis,  who  had  been  living  with  his 
family  in  the  Lakeview  home,  that  they  look  for  another  place  as 
we  intended  to  remodel  the  home  and  move  into  it,  which  they  did. 
We  started  the  remodeling  project. 

We  engaged  our  neighbor  in  Price,  Golden  Hastings,  who  was 
a  contractor  and  an  especially  skilled  finish  carpenter  to  take 
charge  of  the  remodeling.    He  drove  his  camper  to  Provo,  parked 
it  in  the  rear  of  the  Lakeview  home,  and  stayed  until  the  work 
was  done. 

In  midsummer  we  drove  to  Provo  each  Friday  afternoon  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  Kenneth  Anderson,  Julia's  husband,  who  lived 
there,  and  Clifford  Woodruff,  Louise's  husband,  who  with  his  family 
had  just  moved  there  while  he  attended  school  at  the  Technical 
College*     We  worked  on  the  house  until  late  in  the  evenings.  I 
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also  used  my  vacation  to  work  there.     We  did  much  of  the  rough 

work  and  hand  labor.    We  tore  out  partitions  and  put  in  new  ones. 

We  knocked  out  openings  in  the  existing  brick  walls,  helped  with 

the  roof  shingleing  and  cement  work,  and  installed  most  of  the  wallboard 

and  ceiling  tile.     Early  Sunday  mornings  Ken  and  Cliff  were  always 

glad  to  see  me  go  back  to  Price  to  attend  my  meetings  there  and 

take  care  of  the  business  during  the  week. 

The  exterior  of  the  existing  four  room  brick  house,  as  well 
as  new  structures  added,  were  faced  with  attractive  red  brick. 
My  cousin  Vernon  Dixon  and  his  son  did  the  brick  work;  my  cousin 
Erma  Dixon  Boshard's  son  Dean  did  the  electrical  work. 

Golden  brought  his  bench  saw,  planer  and  other  woodworking 
equipment  which  he  owned  and  set  it  up  inside  the  house  to  assist 
him  in  doing  the  mill  work  and  other  finish  work.    He  was  a  skilled 
master  carpenter,  his  craftsmanship  was  unexcelled,  and  labor  and 
machine  charges  were  very  reasonable;  he  put  many  things  in  the 
home  for  which  he  did  not  charge  us.     The  home,  from  all  appearances, 
was  completely  new,  which  it  largely  was. 

The  front  yard  and  ground  around  the  home  were  much  lower 
than  the  street  so  I  made  arrangements  with  my  cousin  Dean  Taylor 
to  help  haul  fill  dirt  and  put  it  in  this  area.     He  was  a  school 
bus  driver  as  well  as  a  dairy  farmer.    He  lived  down  the  highway 
a  half  mile  south  of  us.     He  had  a  tractor  with  a  front-end  loader, 
also  a  ton  and  a  half  dump  truck. 

Before  leaving  Price  I  had  purchased  the  ton  and  a  half  stake 
body  delivery  truck  (19^7  model)  from  the  company.     I  had  a  repairman 
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there  cut  the  rack  loose  so  it  could  be  removed.     He  also  installed 
a  used  hoist  making  a  dump  truck  out  of  it.    Later  I  used  it  to 
haul  silage,  manure,  dirt,  cinders,  slag,  and  other  material,  making 
it  available  to  all  the  family.    I  am  still  using  it  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  now  thirty-one  years  old  and  still  going  strong. 

When  Dean  had  available  time,  he  took  his  tractor  to  the  sand 
and  gravel  pit  just  above  his  house  and  loaded  up  the  trucks  with 
fill  dirt,    Alternating  the  trucks,  I  drove  them  to  our  home  while 
he  was  loading  and  dumped  them,  filling  the  low  places  until  our 
yard  was  level  with  the  street.     I  was  able  to  make  the  round  trip 
in  twelve  minutes.    We  hauled  over  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
fill.    Later  I  hauled  top  soil  and  spread  over  this,  and  then  planted 
grass,  shrubs,  and  flowers.     The  home  was  convenient  and  well  planned 
with  few  steps  and  stairs  to  climb,  having  in  mind  Ethel's  developing 
arthritic  condition. 

THE  FARM: 

CALLED  BY  ETHEL  THE  "FLOATING  GARDENS"  AND  "THE  CLAIM" 

After  we  had  paid  off  our  first  mortgage  during  the  time  we 
lived  in  our  home  in  Price,  Ethel  opposed  mortgaging  it  again, 
regardless  of  the  financial  pressures  that  were  put  upon  us.  Now 
that  it  was  no  longer  our  place  of  residence,  she  consented  to 
borrowing  money  on  it  to  pay  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Lakeview  home.     By  mortgaging  our  Price  home  we  were  able 
to  pay  off  all  financial  obligations  on  our  home  in  Lakeview,  permitting 
us  to  move  into  it  free  of  obligations. 
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We  tore  down  the  old  barn,  chicken  coops,  and  other  outbuildings 
on  the  place.    Having  purchased  a  used  Ferguson  tractor  with  a 
plow  and  other  farming  equipment  at  the  time  we  moved  to  Provo, 
I  now  proceeded  to  plow  the  unused,  weed  infested,  acre  of  land 
adjoining  the  house. 

First,  however,  I  took  the  dump  truck  and  hauled  manure  from 
our  neighbor  across  the  road,  Bishop  Brown's  mink  farm.    Some  people 
thought  we  would  never  get  our  seed  back  and  so  expressed  them- 
selves.   But  after  careful  selection  and  planting,  timely  irrigation, 
weeding,  and  cultivating,  our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
Many  family  members  and  neighbors  participated  in  the  bounty  of 
our  harvest.    That  fall  Ethel  and  myself  were  invited  to  attend 
a  local  Farm  Bureau  dinner  at  which  time  I  was  presented  with  an 
award,  a  small  miniature  rubber  tired  tractor,  in  recognition  as 
being  "The  Best  Gardener  in  the  Lakeview  Ward."    It  seemed  like 
a  post  graduate  award  for  my  previous  agricultural  training. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  were  able  to  purchase  eighteen  acres 
of  farming  land  just  two  blocks  west  of  our  home  from  Spencer  Madsen, 
a  lifetime  friend  and  now  our  fishing  pal,  and  his  sister-in-law 
Ann  M.  Madsen.     About  five  acres  of  this  land  had  been  farmed  many 
years  before,  but  it  was  all  now  swamp  and  pasture  land.    The  purchase 
price  was  six  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  which  at  that  time  seemed 
plenty,  considering  that  about  a  third  of  it  was  covered  with  three 
ponds  of  water.     Today  after  draining,  leveling,  and  cultivation, 
and  with  inflated  land  price  increases,  this  land  is  valued  at  five 
thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
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We  engaged  the  services  of  a  loader  and  dump  trucks  (also 
using  our  own)  and  excavated  dirt  from  a  high  place  on  the  land 
and  hauled  it  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  ponds,  where  we  built  a 
dike  and  road  across  the  pond  on  the  east  fence  line.    We  hired 
a  backhoe  and  dug  a  drain  and  waste  ditch  along  the  east  and  south 
edge  of  our  property,  across  an  area  where  we  eventually  built 
sheds,  barns,  and  corrals.    What  at  first  seemed  a  liability  to 
our  land,  now  became  a  great  asset  to  us.    The  constant  stream 
of  spring  and  drain  water,  which  runs  the  year  round  through  our 
corrals,  which  we  developed,  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  drinking 
water  for  our  livestock. 

Later  we  were  able  to  purchase  fifteen  acres  of  adjoining 
pasture  land  from  Ethel's  cousin  Mark  Scott,  which  we  had  previously 
been  renting.     We  paid  $1,500.00  per  acre  for  this  land.  Since 
its  purchase  we  have  done  considerable  leveling,  fencing,  and  ditching, 
greatly  increasing  its  productivity. 

Our  beginning  in  the  cattle  business  was  cautious.    We  bought 
two  one  week  old  calves  from  Dean  Taylor.     The  one  heifer  "Lil" 
was  owned  by  Ethel.    She  was  a  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  cross. 
She  has  given  Ethel  three  sets  of  twins  as  well  as  several  other 
calves.    She  is  still  producing  today  and  is  the  source  of  funds 
that  pay  for  many  of  Ethel's  trips.    The  other  calf,  "Siley,"  a 
Holstein  and  Hereford  cross,  belongs  to  the  family.    Oh  yes,  all 
of  our  cattle  have  names,  most  of  them  being  named  by  Ethel. 

We  later  bought  a  week  old  Holstein  calf  from  Dean  Taylor. 
He  was  promptly  given  the  name  "Bully  Boy."    We  started  feeding 
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Another  view  of  our  herd  of  cows  in  the  lower  pasture 


Lil  (Ethel's  cow)  with  one  of  her  three  sets  of  twins 


Myself  in  the  lower  pasture 
with  the  "Grove"  and  Mount  Timpanogos  in  the  background 


Our  prize  Simmental  cow,  "Scarlet."  Weight:   1500  lbs. 


him  in  a  small  pen  at  the  rear  of  our  home  in  a  bucket  using  powdered 
calf  milk  replacer  which  was  mixed  with  warm  water  and  fed  to  him. 
Later,  we  started  him  on  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  chopped  grain. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  we  staked  him  out,  tied  with  a  rope,  along 
the  ditch  banks  and  fence  lines.     When  I  would  be  working  in  the 
garden,  he  would  bawl  for  me.     I  would  go  over  and  talk  to  him 
and  pet  him  and  then  he  would  settle  down  and  eat  the  grass.  He 
sometimes  would  pull  up  the  stake  and  get  loose,  but  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  walking  to  him  and  taking  hold  of  the  rope.     He  usually  followed 
me  like  a  dog  back  to  his  pen. 

Later  when  he  was  about  two  years  old,  we  sent  him  to  Spanish 
Fork  for  processing.    The  meat  was  then  distributed  amongst  the 
family.    One  Sunday  we  were  in  Price,  sharing  a  roast  beef  dinner 
with  Cliff  and  Louise  and  their  family.    While  at  the  table  the 
request  came  from  their  son  Barry,  "Grandpa,  please  pass  Bully 
Boy."    I  had  to  get  up  and  leave  the  table. 

We  purchased  more  calves  and  enlarged  our  operation.     We  kept 
the  Heifer  calves,  later  breeding  them  to  Simmental  bulls  by  artificial 
insemination,  and  now  have  a  small  herd  of  promising  crossbred, 
Simmental,  Charlais,  and  Hereford  cattle.    We  are  able  to  produce 
enough  pasture  feed,  hay,  and  silage  corn  for  our  feeding  operation 
as  well  as  producing  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  for  family  consumption. 
I  am  the  "farm  operator,"  and,  now  in  my  eightieth  year,  I  still 
do  most  of  the  machine  work,  irrigation,  cultivation  and  livestock 
feeding.     It  is  good  physical  therapy.     I  am  grateful  for  the  health 
and  strength  to  do  it. 
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Materials  for  the  building  of  our  barns,  sheds  and  corrals 
came  mostly  from  salvaged  materials  when  the  U.S.  Steel  Ironton 
Plant  was  dismantled.     We  bid  on  two  metal  and  frame  buildings 
there:     one  for  $150.00,  and  one  for  $125.00.    They  were  sold  to 
us  at  that  price.     We  tore  them  down  and  hauled  them  to  our  farm, 
where  we  again  erected  them.    We  obtained  twenty-four  large  wood 
truss  beams,  which  we  used  for  roofing  and  siding,  hundreds  of 
2x4  inch  and  4x4  inch  wood  studs  as  well  as  considerable  one  inch 
sheathing.     Later  we  were  able  to  buy  some  dismantled  ore  bins 
which  provided  us  with  considerable  heavy  planking.    They  were 
later  used  in  building  corral  fences  and  feed  mangers. 

About  this  time,  the  tracks  of  the  branch  line  of  "The  Heber 
Creeper"  from  Provo  to  the  mouth  of  Provo  Canyon  were  taken  up 
and  we  were  able  to  get  many  fine  railroad  ties  to  be  used  for 
our  corrals  and  fences.     In  addition  to  building  the  barns  and 
corrals,  we  did  considerable  fencing,  almost  two  miles,  including 
cross  fencing. 

Drainage  ditches  have  also  been  dug,  many  of  which  have  been 
tiled.    About  two  thirds  of  the  land  has  been  leveled,  requiring 
the  use  of  heavy  earth  moving  equipment,  although  much  has  been 
done  with  our  Ferguson  tractor  using  a  grading  scraper  attached 
to  the  back.     Some  permanent  fields  of  alfalfa,  hay  have  been  planted, 
and  the  balance  of  the  unimproved  land  has  been  upgraded  as  irrigated 
pasture.     Ethel  and  I  have  now  deeded  our  interest  in  the  farms 
to  our  family.    The  upper  farm  has  been  deeded  to  the  boys,  Jim 
and  Paul;  the  lower  farms  to  the  girls,  Julia  and  Louise. 
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Our  annual  production  has  included  two  beef,  which  have  been 
slaughtered  and  distributed  five  ways  twice  a  year  to  the  family. 
We  have  also  produced  enough  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  for  their 
use.    This  is  all  in  addition  to  the  produce  from  our  garden  by 
our  home,  where  we  have  raised  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  sometimes 
two  crops  a  year  of  them,  all  of  which  have  been  widely  distributed 
to  our  family  and  shared  with  neighbors  and  friends,  which  has 
given  us  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

I  AM  CALLED  AS  A  PATRIARCH 

About  a  year  after  we  moved  to  Lakeview,  I  was  called  to  serve 
on  the  High  Council  of  the  West  Sharon  Stake  under  Stake  President 
Clyde  M.  Lunceford.     In  March  1964,  during  a  Stake  conference, 
I  was  interviewed  and  called  by  Elder  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  be  a  patriarch  in  the  West  Sharon 
Stake.     On  March  13,  1964,  accompanied  by  Ethel,  we  went  to  the 
Church  Office  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where,  in  his  office, 
Elder  Hinckley  ordained  me  to  the  office  of  a  stake  patriarch  and  set 
me  apart  to  serve  in  the  West  Sharon  Stake. 

First,  however,  he  talked  to  both  of  us.     Addressing  Ethel 
he  said,   "Sister  Taylor,  how  do  you  feel  about  this  calling?" 
Ethel,  with  characteristic  frankness  replied,   "Brother  Hinckley, 
it  makes  me  feel  so  old.     I  have  always  thought  of  patriarchs  as 
being  ancient  old  men  with  long  flowing  white  beards  and  stern 
looks  on  their  faces."  Smiling,  Brother  Hinckley  said,  "Sister 
Taylor,  if  it  will  make  you  feel  better,  we  have  called  and  ordained 
patriarchs  as  young  as  thirty  years  of  age.    They  are  amongst  the 
most  kindly  and  best  loved  men  in  the  Church."    As  we  left  his 
office  he  put  his  arms  around  us  and  gave  us  his  blessing. 

In  February  1972,  six  of  us  from  our  stake  were  called  to 
be  scheduled  veil  workers  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  to  which  we 
drove  once  a  week,  spending  the  full  day  there.  We  alternated  driving 
our  cars  so  that  each  of  us  drove  our  own  car  only  once  a  month. 
During  the  three  years  we  served  there,  we  did  not  miss  an  appointment. 
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When  the  Provo  Temple  was  dedicated,  we  were  released  from 
our  work  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and  were  called  to  work  in  the 
new  Provo  Temple.     I  was  called  to  work  on  the  recommend  desk, 
where  I  served  from  the  time  it  opened  in  February  9,   1972,  until 
I  was  given  an  honorable  release  on  March  10,  1978. 

I  continued  to  serve  as  a  patriarch  under  the  following  stake 
presidents:     President  A.  Wayne  Mineer,  who  succeeded  President 
Clyde  M.  Lunceford;     President  James  M.  Paramore  who  succeeded 
President  Mineer  when  the  stake  was  divided  and  President  Mineer 
became  the  first  president  of  the  new  Provo  North  Stake;  President 
S.  Blaine  Willes,  who  succeeded  President  Paramore,  who  was  called 
as  a  secretary  to  the  General  Authorities  and  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Council  of  Seventy;     President  Merril  Gappmeyer,  who  was 
called  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  new  Lakeview  Stake  when 
it  was  divided  from  the  Orem  Sharon  West  Stake.     This  is  the  stake 
in  which  I  am  now  serving. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 

OUR  FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOR  ON  THE  NORTH,  CANADA 
OUR  FIRST  NEW  CAR— A  BUICK 
CHICAGO  FURNITURE  MARKET 

During  our  lifetime  we  have  taken  many  trips  into  the  nearby 
canyons,  mountains,  and  the  desert  country— most  of  them  with  our 
families.    Many  of  these  trips  have  been  to  the  State  and  National 
Parks  of  the  Western  States,  such  as  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Yosemite, 
Rocky  Mountain,  Carlsbad,  Jackson  Hole,  as  well  as  Zions,  Bryce, 
and  the  Grand  Canyons. 

In  19^9,  with  other  members  of  our  company  (D.T.R.  Co.),  I 
attended  the  furniture  market  in  Chicago.    Before  the  market  opened, 
I  took  the  bus  to  Flint,  Michigan,  and  picked  up  a  new  Buick  car. 
This  was  the  first  new  car  we  had  owned.     I  drove  the  car  to  Chicago 
and  rejoined  Arthur  D.  and  the  other  company  men.     There  we  attended 
the  Furniture  Mart  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River,  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
building  in  the  world  under  a  single  roof.    This  building  was  owned 
by  the  Kennedy  family— the  family  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
When  the  market  closed,  Art  and  I  went  to  the  railroad  station 
and  met  Ethel  and  Maurine  who  had  just  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the 
California  Zephyr.    We  left  Ethel  and  Maurine  at  our  hotel  rooms  and 
then  drove  with  the  other  men  in  our  new  Buick  to  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin, 
where  we  stayed  for  two  nights  in  the  company-owned  hotel.  At 
this  time  we  visited  the  Monarch  Range  Factory  located  there. 
We  returned  to  Chicago,  and  Art  and  I  picked  up  Ethel  and  Maurine 
and  then  drove  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  we  visited  the  historic 
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places  there.    We  then  drove  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Hannibal,  Missouri,  where  we  stayed  overnight.    The  next 
day  we  visited  the  places  of  interest  of  Mark  Twain's  boyhood. 
We  continued  on  to  Independence,  Missouri,  and  then  on  to  Topeka, 
Kansas,  where  we  spent  the  night  with  Ethel's  Aunt  Minnie  and  her 
husband,  Martin  P.  Olsen.    Next  morning  we  headed  for  the  Rockies 
through  western  Kansas.     Near  Hill  City,  Ethel  was  driving  along 
the  highway  where  it  sloped  downhill  to  a  narrow  bridge  across 
a  creek.     A  car  was  approaching  from  the  west.     It  was  coming  errati- 
cally down  the  road.    Ethel  in  her  haste  to  get  across  the  bridge 
before  it  did,  was  unable  to  quite  make  it.     The  other  vehicle, 
a  battered  old  car  from  Missouri,  driven  by  a  hillbilly  family, 
struck  the  left  front  fender  of  our  new  car,  demolishing  that  side 
of  the  car.    Ethel  got  out  from  under  the  wheel  and  after  surveying 
the  damage  burst  into  tears.     This  was  on  her  forty-fifth  birthday, 
July  the  thirteenth.    She  cried  intermittently  most  of  the  way 
home.     In  Hill  City  we  were  able  to  straighten  out  the  fender  enough 
so  we  could  continue  on  our  trip.    We  drove  into  Denver  and  then 
took  a  side  trip  through  Estes  Park  and  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  over  one  of  the  nation's  highest  mountain  passes  to  Granby 
Lake.     Here  we  continued  on  Highway  Forty  to  Vernal,  Utah,  then 
through  Strawberry  Valley  to  Provo  where  we  left  Art  and  Maurine, 
and  then  on  to  Price.    The  first  comment  of  the  family  when  they 
looked  at  the  beautiful  new  car  with  its  damaged  fender  was  "why 
did  you  let  Dad  do  it?"    Ethel  reluctantly  told  them  that  she  was 
driving,  but  that  "the  Missouri  hillbilly  family"  was  responsible 
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for  it.  To  this  day  she  is  still  wary  of  cars  with  Missouri  license 
plates. 

WE  PICK  UP  OUR  NEW  OLDSMOBILE 
WE  REVISIT  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA 
WE  VISIT  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

One  memorable  trip  was  taken  to  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  Ethel 
and  I  picked  up  a  new  Oldsmobile  car.    From  there  we  drove  through 
Southern  Canada  to  Niagara  Falls  on  a  second  honeymoon  trip  which 
I  had  previously  promised  her  we  would  take  sometime.    She  had 
remarked  that  "the  falls  would  be  dropped  away  before  we  got  there," 
but  we  finally  made  it.    From  there  we  drove  through  western  Penn- 
sylvania as  many  friends  were  still  living  there,  visiting  many 
places  where  I  had  served  on  my  mission.    They  gave  us  a  royal 
welcome.     Again  it  was  a  sad  parting,  although  wonderful  to  see 
them  again.     I  took  Ethel  on  a  tour  of  Pittsburg  and  became  lost 
in  the  downtown  business  section  where  we  had  previously  held  street 
meetings.    The  city  had  changed  greatly  since  I  had  been  there 
previously.     This  area  today  is  known  as  the  "Golden  Triangle," 
a  business  district  of  skyscrapers,  situated  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  at  the  point  where  they  form  the  Ohio  River. 

Sunday,  we  attended  services  in  a  chapel  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Church.     The  members  there  were  making  plans  to  build  a 
larger  church  building  in  a  more  desirable  location.    The  Church 
membership  there  had  increased  to  the  point  where  they  were  now 
ready  for  stake  and  ward  status.    This  was  gratifying,  knowing 
that  I  had  helped  start  a  building  fund  in  Pittsburg  in  1924. 
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From  Pittsburg  we  drove  north  to  western  New  York  where  we 
visited  Palmyra,  the  Smith  Farm,  the  Sacred  Grove,  and  the  Hill 
Cumorah.    From  there  we  drove  to  Vermont  where  we  visited  the  birthplace 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
We  now  turned  southward  to  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  where  we  picked 
up  Arthur  D.  and  his  wife,  Maurine,  who  were  visiting  with  their 
daughter  Dixie  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Boyd  Frampton.     Boyd  was  in 
the  service  serving  as  a  commissioned  dental  officer.    Boyd  and 
Dixie,  with  their  young  daughter  Marianne,  drove  us  on  a  tour  of 
New  York  City,  which  included  attendance  at  a  stage  production 
starring  Gwen  Verdon. 

We  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  we  visited  with  our 
cousin  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  and  his  wife  Lucille.    He  was  now  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman.    As  busy  as  he  was,  he  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the  National 
Capitol,  and  we  later  had  lunch  with  him  in  the  Congressional  Cafeteria, 
which  included  some  of  the  famous  "Speaker  Joe  Cannon  Bean  Soup." 
We  also  witnessed  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  session. 

The  next  day  Lucille  directed  us  on  a  tour  of  Washington's 
historic  places,  including  Arlington  Cemetery.    We  drove  to  Mount 
Vernon,  staying  overnight  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  we  went 
out  to  dinner  in  a  restored  famous  old  wharf  building.    Here  Art 
picked  up  an  infection  of  "chiggers,"  with  which  he  itched  and 
scratched  all  the  way  home  and  for  some  time  after.    We  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  location  of  General  Washington's  beautiful 
home,  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac  River  and  the  interesting  displays 
of  early  colonial  life. 
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We  returned  home  by  way  of  Kirtland,  Ohio,  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
and  Independence,  Missouri,  visiting  many  other  historic  church 
sites.     Again  we  stopped  at  Topeka  and  visited  Ethel's  relatives 
before  returning  to  Provo  by  way  of  Denver,  Grand  Junction,  and 
Price. 

One  of  our  earliest  trips  with  Art  and  Maurine  was  taken  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  western  Canada.    We  made  this  tour  in 
our  1938  Chevrolet  sedan.     This  was  a  low  mileage  car  (25,000  miles) 
which  we  had  purchased  from  our  neighbor  G.  J.  Reeves  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Carbon  County  Public  Schools.     This  car  gave  us 
dependable,  low  cost  service  for  many  years.    Eventually  we  turned 
it  over  to  the  boys  for  their  use  when  we  bought  the  Buick.  One 
of  the  first  things  they  did  with  it  was  to  paint  it  a  fire  engine 
red.     They  named  it  the  "Red  Flash."    They  literally  ran  the  wheels 
off  it.    But  its  use  by  them  meant  that  they  did  not  ask  for  the 
use  of  the  Buick  which  was  in  constant  use  for  family,  business, 
and  Church  purposes.     It  was  literally  "worn  out  in  Church  Service." 
The  Buick  was  later  donated  to  the  Green  River  Ward  for  an  auction 
in  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  chapel.    The  sentiment  attached 
to  its  familiar,  well  known  use  throughout  our  stake  created  lively 
bidding.     It  brought  a  good  price  from  the  man  who  later  became 
bishop  of  that  ward,  Ellis  Peacock. 

On  our  trip  to  Canada,  we  entered  the  country  near  Bonners 
Ferry,  Idaho,  continuing  through  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  Jasper 
National  Park,  Baniff,  Lake  Louise,  and  Calgary,  down  to  Cardston, 
and  then  to  Raymond  where  we  visited  with  Maurine's  sister  Zetella 
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and  her  husband  Frank  Taylor  for  about  a  week,  part  of  which  time 
we  stayed  nearby  at  the  beautiful  Waterton  Lakes.    Frank  had  gone 
to  Canada  to  work  as  field  superintendent  for  Jesse  Knight  when 
the  sugar  beet  factory  had  been  established  there.    We  returned 
home  by  way  of  Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone,  the  beautiful 
Teton  Country,  Jackson  Hole,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Provo. 
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Chapter  Seventeen 

ISLES  OF  PARADISE 

Probably  one  of  the  most  relaxing  trips  we  made  with  Art  and 
Maurine  was  to  Hawaii.     We  departed  from  San  Francisco,  where  we 
had  visited  with  their  only  son,  Kent,  who  was  employed  there. 
We  went  aboard  the  Matson  Liner,  Lurline,  and  started  our  voyage. 
We  had  scarcely  passed  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  when  Ethel  became  seasick. 

She  was  sick  most  of  the  way  to  Honolulu.    Her  comment  on 
travel  by  water  was  that  "it  was  a  waste  of  time,  food,  and  money." 
But  her  health  improved  and  by  the  time  we  approached  the  Islands, 
she  was  enjoying  the  entertainment  and  the  marvelous  food  provided 
aboard  ship.    She  especially  liked  the  placing  of  live  tropical 
flower  leis  around  her  neck  by  Hawaiians  who  had  come  aboard  to 
greet  us. 

In  Honolulu  we  were  met  at  the  dock  by  Rhea  Dixon  Reeves' 
daughter  Ruth  and  her  husband  Howard  Lowe.    Howard  was  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii.     Also  meeting  us  was  Stan  Dixon's 
son  DeGrey  Dixon  and  his  wife,  Kay.    This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  met  them.     They  drove  us  to  our  hotel,  the  Illikai,  the  one 
with  the  glass  elevator  on  the  outside  of  the  building.    This  is 
the  hotel  often  seen  on  the  T.V.  program  "Hawaii  Five-O."  Later, 
DeGrey  and  his  wife  picked  us  up  and  drove  us  to  Laie  where  we 
stayed  for  two  days,  visiting  the  Hawaiian  Temple  and  the  Polynesian 
Village. 
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In  front  of  the  Illakai  Hotel  in  Honolulu.  L-R:  Kay  Dixon,  Arthur  D.  in  a  restful  mood  at  Naniloa  Lodge,  Laie,  Hawaii 
Ethel,  Art,  Maureen,  Myself,  and  Ruth  Reeve  Lowe  and  her  son 


Entrance  to  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center 


Polynesian  Cultural  Center 


Here  we  met  Earl  Cropper  and  his  recent  Tongan  bride,  Anna. 
They  gave  us  a  tour  of  the  cultural  presentations  there.  Earl 
was  attending  school  at  the  College  of  Hawaii  in  Laie.    He  was 
student  body  president  there,  even  though  he  was  a  "Haole"  (main- 
lander).     Howard  and  Ruth  picked  us  up  and  drove  us  around  the 
other  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  through  the  pineapple  plantations, 
and  passing  Pearl  Harbor  on  our  return  to  Honolulu.    From  here 
we  flew  to  the  island  of  Maui.    There  we  were  met  at  the  airport 
by  Ethel  Young  and  Nancy  Saccomoto  Nita,  who  had  previously  attended 
school  at  BYU  in  Provo. 

Ethel  Young's  mother  came  of  one  of  the  early  Hawaiian  family 
members  of  the  Church  in  Hawaii.    Her  father,  a  non  member,  had 
been  a  Chinese  emigrant.     He  had  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  small  town  of  Kula,  located  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  volcanic 
mountain  Haleakala.     Neither  of  Ethel's  parents  were  living.  After 
her  graduation  at  BYU,  Ethel  Young  had  gone  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
where  she  received  her  master's  degree  in  physical  education  and 
counseling.     Upon  her  return  to  Hawaii,  she  had  been  called  on 
a  Church  mission  to  Japan. 

On  returning  to  Kula,  she  began  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Lahaina,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hawaii.    She  drove  there  during 
the  week,  staying  at  a  girls'  dormitory,  and  returning  to  Kula 
on  weekends  to  attend  to  her  Church  duties.    She  also  taught  seminary 
classes  at  Lahaina.    While  on  Maui,  we  stayed  at  Ethel's  home  in 
Kula.    Kula  is  known  in  Church  history  as  being  the  place  where 
the  first  Mormon  missionaries  started  their  preaching.    The  first 
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LDS  Chapel  on  the  islands  was  built  there.     It  is  still  standing: 
a  small  frame,  one-room  building,  not  far  from  Ethel's  home. 

Nancy  Nitta  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Church  while  attending 
BYU  at  Provo.    On  her  return  to  Maui,  she  also  taught  school  there 
in  Waialuku.     She  met  a  young  Japanese  man,  Toshi  Nitta,  whom  she 
started  dating.    They  were  converted  and  baptized  into  the  Mormon 
Church  and  shortly  after  were  married.    Toshi  later  became  president 
of  the  Waialuku  Branch. 

Inasmuch  as  both  Ethel  and  Nancy  were  teaching  school,  they 
suggested  that  we  not  come  to  Maui  until  Friday  afternoon.  There 
Ethel  and  Nancy  met  us,  and  for  the  four  days  we  were  on  Maui  we 
received  royal  Hawaiian  treatment.    On  our  first  evening  there, 
we  were  taken  to  the  home  of  Mary  Soon  (she  was  the  Relief  Society 
president  of  the  branch)  who  was  Ethel  Young's  sister.    There  an 
authentic  Chinese  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  us.     It  was  an  unusual, 
exotic,  appetizing  menu  of  Chinese  food.    We  were  even  required 
to  use  chopsticks,  which  slowed  down  the  eating  process.  Saturday 
evening  we  went  to  Nancy  and  Toshi 's  where  we  were  fed  a  luscious 
dinner  of  Japanese  food,  again  being  required  to  use  chopsticks. 
Fish  and  other  seafoods  made  up  a  large  part  of  this  meal,  as  it 
had  with  the  Chinese  dinner.     Sunday  we  were  treated  to  a  real 
Hawaiian  meal  with  all  the  foods  served  at  their  luaus.    This  also 
included  seafoods  with  raw  fish,  rice,  Poi,  and  tropical  fruits. 
Delicious  juices  from  the  local  tropical  fruits  completed  the  delightful 
meal.    On  our  last  evening  there,  we  were  served  "Haole"  (Caucasian) 
food.    This  included  tender  beefsteaks.     (We  found  while  on  the 
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islands  that  one  of  the  largest  beef  cattle  ranches  in  the  world 
is  located  on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii).    We  were  driven  to  Lahaina, 
the  old  Hawaiian  capital,  where  Ethel  Young  taught  in  the  high 
school.    Here  we  saw  the  famous  banyan  tree  and  interesting  buildings 
which  were  relics  of  the  old  whaling  trade,  including  "Grog"  shops. 
Maui  is  known  as  the  "Valley  Island"  because  of  its  towering  mountains 
and  unique  valleys  such  as  Iao  Valley  with  its  unusual  "Needle." 

The  highest  point  on  Maui  is  the  tall  volcanic  mountain  Haleakula 
up  which  Ethel  Young  drove  us  one  day  on  a  winding  mountain  road 
to  its  summit.    Here  we  were  above  the  clouds  and  at  times  could 
not  see  the  valley  below  us. 

On  our  last  day  on  Maui,  Toshi  took  the  day  off  from  work 
and  drove  us  to  the  far  side  of  the  island  to  Hana.    The  road  was 
narrow  and  winding,  following  the  coast  line.    The  scenery  was 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen.    We  had  been  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  commercializing  around  Honolulu  and  other 
areas,  but  our  trip  to  Hana  restored  our  original  concept  of  what 
the  islands  would  be  like.    We  drove  through  the  rain  forests  with 
their  ferns,  flowers,  and  waterfalls,  along  dazzling  white  and 
black  sandy  beaches  with  their  coves  of  shining  blue  waters.  We 
had  a  picnic  lunch  at  one  of  the  rest  areas  for  which  the  state 
of  Hawaii  is  outstanding  in  providing.     Hana  was  a  place  loved 
by  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh.    After  his  death  on  the  mainland, 
his  body  was  flown  there  where  it  is  now  buried. 

From  Maui  we  flew  to  the  big  island  of  Hawaii,  the  "Volcanic 
Island"  with  its  active  volcanoes.     It  is  noted  as  the  only  state 
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in  the  Union  that  is  still  growing  physically  due  to  new  land  being 
added  when  the  molten  lava  from  the  volcanoes  in  eruption  flows 
into  the  ocean.     We  rented  a  car  at  the  airport  which  we  used  to 
drive  around  the  island.    At  the  hotel  where  we  stayed,  Ethel  was 
surprised,  but  pleased,  on  our  retiring  to  find  the  sheets  turned 
down  and  a  beautiful  fresh  orchid  on  her  pillow. 

As  we  traveled  around  the  island,  we  saw  evidence  of  comparatively 
recent  lava  flows,  many  of  which  had  vegetation  growing  again. 

While  at  Hilo,  we  drove  out  to  the  Volcanic  National  Park, 
visiting  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  watching  the  steam  and  smoke 
coming  out  of  some  of  the  fissures  and  tubes.    We  also  saw  evidence 
of  a  recent  eruption.    Just  outside  of  Hilo  we  visited  orchid  growing 
farms  where  we  saw  a  great  variety  of  these  lovely,  colorful  blooms. 
We  were  told  that  blossoms  were  cut  daily  and  shipped  to  the  other 
islands,  many  being  flown  while  still  fresh  to  the  mainland. 

Leaving  Hilo,  we  toured  the  rest  of  the  island,  passing  through 
sugarcane  fields,  some  of  which  were  being  burned  in  preparation 
for  the  harvest.    We  passed  many  loaded  trucks  going  to  the  sugar 
factories.    Enroute  we  drove  by  the  large  Parker  cattle  ranch, 
eventually  arriving  at  Kona,  a  great  commercial  sport  fishing  center. 
I  had  taken  ray  swimming  trunks  with  me,  so  we  stopped  frequently 
and  I  took  a  dip  in  the  ocean  at  many  of  the  beautiful,  clean  beaches 
in  the  incredibly  blue  waters. 

We  visited  old  painted  Hawaiian  churches,  and  passed  close 
by  Captain  Cook's  grave.    We  saw  many  macadaraia  nut  farms  and  drove 
onto  the  famous  Black  Sand  Beach.     Along  the  way  we  stopped  at 
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the  "City  of  Refuge,"  where  tradition  says  that  many,  fleeing  their 
enemies  during  the  many  fierce  tribal  conflicts,  found  sanctuary, 
where  their  enemies  ceased  to  pursue  them. 

It  was  on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii  that  King  Kamehameha  was 
born  and  here  started  his  rise  to  power  when  he  united  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  into  a  powerful  kingdom.    Later  they  became  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  eventually  asked  for  and  were  granted 
admission  into  the  Union  as  our  forty  ninth  state. 

We  returned  to  Hilo  airport  and  there  took  a  small  jet  plane 
to  the  island  of  Kauai,  the  Garden  Isle.    On  landing  there,  we 
again  rented  a  car  at  the  airport  and  drove  to  the  hotel  where 
we  had  reservations,  the  Coco  Palms  Hotel.    This  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  hotels  in  Hawaii.     It  was  here  that  the  musical  South 
Pacific  was  filmed.    The  hotel  was  well-named  as  it  was  surrounded 
by  tall  stately  coconut  palm  trees  from  which  many  coconuts  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.    Nearby  was  a  beautiful  tree  lined  river, 
up  which  an  excursion  boat  traveled  to  the  well  known  "Fern  Grotto." 
Our  hotel  rooms  were  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  a  tropical 
pool  of  water  and  surrounded  by  lush  vegetation.     In  our  bathrooms, 
we  were  impressed  to  find  enormous  sea  shells  serving  as  washbasins. 
At  the  hotel,  in  the  evening,  a  Hawaiian  program  was  provided, 
complete  with  soothing  Hawaiian  music  using  native  musical  instruments, 
hula  dancers,  and  other  entertainers. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  restful  night  of  sleep  and  a  tasteful 
breakfast  which  featured  a  variety  of  native  local  fruit  juices, 
we  traveled  by  car  to  other  parts  of  the  island.    Again  we  passed 
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by  many  large  fields  of  sugar  cane;  some  were  being  burned  and 

the  stalks  then  cut  and  loaded  onto  large  trucks  and  hauled  to 

the  sugar  factory.    We  also  passed  many  other  fields  of  other  crops, 

typical  of  the  islands.    The  land  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile 

and  well  watered,  some  by  irrigation,  but  mostly  by  natural  rainfall. 

Kauai  has  the  greatest  annual  rainfall  of  any  of  the  islands. 

We  drove  along  the  coastline,  passing  many  beautiful  beaches, 
where  we  stopped  and  watched  the  surfers  skilled  in  this  thrilling 
sport  of  riding  the  waves  on  surfboards.    We  drove  inland  and  climbed 
to  the  high  country  overlooking  Waiamea  Canyon,  the  "Grand  Canyon 
of  Hawaii."    Looking  across  the  canyon,  the  mountains  were  shrouded 
with  rain  and  mist.    This  place  was  said  to  have  the  heaviest  rainfall 
of  any  spot  on  earth. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  and  the  next  morning  flew  back  to 
Honolulu,  where  we  stayed  two  more  days.    While  there  we  visited 
many  other  places  of  interest  and  shopped  in  the  many  colorful 
marketplaces,  where  we  bought  vividly  colored  and  decorated  dresses 
and  shirts,  and  Hawaiian  straw  hats,  and  many  other  mementos  to 
take  home  with  us.    We  also  attended  church  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
chapels,  now  typical  of  the  LDS  Church  in  Hawaii.     Here  we  met 
George  Zabriskie,  formerly  of  Springville,  Utah.    He  had  known 
many  of  our  family  in  Provo.     He  was  a  former  bishop  of  the  ward. 
He  offered  to  take  us  on  a  tour  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  next  day. 
We  gratefully  accepted.    On  Monday  morning  he  picked  us  up  at  our 
hotel  in  his  car  and  drove  us  to  the  landing  across  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  we  embarked  on  a  tour  provided  by  the  government 
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there.     Brother  Zabriskie  had  formerly  been  employed  by  the  government 
at  the  monument.    He  did  much  to  help  us  understand  the  incident 
of  the  infamous  attack  and  the  results  it  produced. 

He  also  took  us  on  a  tour  of  Diamond  Head,  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  where  we  saw  the  now  obsolete  military  fortifications  and 
the  Punch  Bowl  Cemetery.    We  returned  by  way  of  his  home,  where 
we  met  his  wife,  who  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  local  schools. 
In  his  home  we  were  shown  his  genealogical  library  which  was  quite 
extensive  for  a  private  library,  consisting  of  numerous  reference 
books  and  microfilm.    Learning  that  Ethel's  ancestors  on  her  mother's 
side  were  of  Dutch  descent,  he  proceeded  to  take  down  several  books 
from  his  shelves  which  dealt  with  the  area  around  Red  Bank  and 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  many  of  the  Dilatushes  had  lived. 
He  traced  their  migration  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  which  included 
family  members  who  had  settled  there  in  1660  following  their  arrival 
by  sailing  vessels  from  Holland.    We  found  that  George  Zabriskie 
was  a  nationally  recognized  researcher.     He  had  complied  several 
volumes  on  the  Zabriskie  family  who  were  of  Polish  decent.  He 
had  also  written  many  papers  for  national  research  magazines,  one 
article  he  had  written  was  accepted  and  published  by  the  Reader 's 
Digest,  entitled,  "Climbing  Your  Family  Tree." 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  where  we  spent  two  more  days  in  Honolulu, 
after  which  we  bid  "aloha"  to  a  beautiful  land  with  friendly  and 
gracious  people.     Here  we  left  Art  and  Maurine,  who  flew  to  San 
Francisco  to  again  visit  with  their  son  Kent.    We  flew  to  Los  Angeles 
where  we  were  met  by  our  daughter  Julia  and  her  husband  Kenneth 
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Anderson,  who  had  driven  our  car  down.  In  it,  we  returned  to  Provo, 
tired  but  with  pleasant  memories  of  our  visits. 
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Chapter  Eighteen 

OHIO  AND  ILLINOIS 
JIN  RECEIVES  HIS  DOCTORATE 
CUMORAH  REVISITED— THE  PAGEANT 

In  1966  we  traveled  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Jim  received 
his  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State  University.    Our  daughter  Louise,  her  husband 
Cliff,  and  their  family  traveled  with  us,  driving  their  station 
wagon.    They  had  installed  a  luggage  rack  on  top  of  their  car  and 
had  a  bright  blue  plastic  cover  down  over  their  luggage.    A  part 
of  the  cover  would  sometimes  come  loose  and  the  end  would  flap 
in  the  wind  which  was  an  unfailing  sign  for  identifying  their  car 
in  the  heavy  traffic. 

We  had  just  crossed  into  the  state  of  Indiana  when  we  stopped 
to  gas  up  both  cars.    Cliff  had  only  one  credit  card,  a  Shell  Oil 
card.     This  was  the  only  card  he  used  on  the  entire  trip.    We  did 
not  have  a  Shell  card,  so  we  had  to  use  different  gas  stations. 
The  first  station  we  came  to  was  a  Shell  station  where  Cliff  stopped. 
Their  daughter  Shelly,  age  seven,  who  was  riding  in  our  car,  got 
out  of  our  car  and  stayed  with  them  without  our  noticing  her  absence. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  they  would  stop  at  the  next  Standard  station 
where  we  would  be  gassing  up,  and  we  would  continue  to  travel  together. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  service  station,  Ethel  said  a  station  wagon 
had  just  passed  and  she  was  sure  it  was  them  because  of  all  of 
the  kids  hanging  out  of  the  windows.    We  started  after  them,  but 
never  caught  up  to  them.     It  developed  that  they  were  still  behind 
us.    They  stopped  at  the  station  where  we  had  been  serviced  and 
the  operator  there  told  them  we  had  just  left,  so  they  hurried 
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to  catch  up  with  us,  which  they  never  did.    Going  through  Indianapolis 
while  traveling  through  a  rainstorm,  we  apparently  took  different 
routes.     They  took  the  newer  route  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
which  was  the  faster  route,  and  missed  the  rainstorm.    We  took 
the  slower  way  through  the  business  district.     Cliff  and  Louise 
did  not  have  Jim's  address  in  Columbus,  we  having  all  of  Jim's 
instructions  with  us.     Louise,  however,  remembered  that  Jim  and 
Deanna  were  living  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University  in  Buckeye 
Village  and,  by  making  a  few  inquiries,  they  drove  directly  to 
their  home.    When  we  arrived,  the  station  wagon  was  parked  in  front 
of  Jim's  apartment.    They  had  arrived  thirty  minutes  before  us. 
We  were  greatly  relieved  to  see  that  Shelly  was  with  them. 

We  stayed  in  Columbus  for  two  days  and  attended  church  services 
in  the  beautiful  new  LDS  chapel.    The  next  day,  leaving  their  four 
small  children  with  friends,  Jim  and  Deanna  accompanied  us  to  the 
pageant  at  the  Hill  Curaorah  in  Palmyra,  New  York. 

Enroute  we  visited  the  Kirtland  Temple  at  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
We  were  impressed  with  the  simple  beauty  of  this  historic  structure, 
completed  in  1836,  six  years  after  the  Church  was  organized,  during 
a  time  when  most  of  the  members  were  still  living  in  poverty. 
The  skilled  craftsmanship  of  the  woodwork  was  almost  unbelievable, 
considering  the  almost  primitive  tools  that  were  used.    It  was 
mostly  all  hand  work.     The  beautiful  windows  were  also  impressive. 

From  Kirtland  we  drove  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  then  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  then  across  the  International  Bridge  into  Canada.  Ethel 
worried  all  the  time  we  were  there  for  fear  that  the  kids  would 
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climb  over  the  railing  and  fall  into  the  gorge.     At  the  foot  of 
the  falls  "The  Maid  of  the  Mist"  was  still  carrying  passengers 
into  the  spray  of  the  falls.     Here  the  water  was  perfectly  smooth. 
The  water  from  the  falls,  dropping  below  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  came  to  the  surface  again  a  short  distance  down  the 
river  at  the  whirlpool  rapids,  which  was  an  area  of  whirling,  raging 
currents  filled  with  debris  and  flotsam.     Niagara  Falls  is  160 
feet  high  and  is  created  by  the  Niagara  River  in  its  drop  in  elevation 
as  it  flows  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.    The  lower  stretches 
of  the  river  are  navigable  to  ocean  going  vessels  as  it  flows  through 
Lake  Ontario  and  through  the  locks  at  the  "Soo,"  joining  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

At  the  Hill  Curaorah  Pageant  we  met  my  brother  Henry  D.  and 
his  wife  Alta.    He  was  representing  the  General  Authorities.  He 
offered  the  invocation  at  one  of  the  programs.    We  also  met  my  brother 
Lynn's  son  John  Arthur  Taylor,  his  wife,  Catherine,  and  their  two 
young  sons.     John  was  now  president  of  the  Ohio/Cincinnati  Stake. 

After  the  pageant  we  spent  the  night  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  next  morning  we  returned  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  so  the  family 
could  see  it  in  the  daytime.    Here  Cliff,  Louise,  Deanna,  and  Jim 
left  us,  driving  their  station  wagon  bound  for  a  visit  to  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  points  of  historic 
interest  in  the  East. 

Ethel  and  I  returned,  taking  the  Woodruff  children  with  us 
to  Columbus.  Before  leaving  Palmyra,  we  visited  the  Smith  Home 
on  Stafford  Street  and  the  Sacred  Grove  nearby.    We  also  drove 
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to  Manchester,  New  York,  and  retraced  some  of  the  steps  I  had  taken — on 
f oot --forty-three  years  before  on  ray  journey  as  a  missionary  there. 

While  in  Columbus,  we  drove  with  Cliff  and  Louise's  family 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  we  visited  Ethel's  uncle  Frank  V.  Dilatush, 
her  mother's  only  living  brother.    He  was  an  attorney  in  Dayton. 
His  wife  had  died  several  years  before  and,  having  no  children, 
he  was  now  living  in  an  apartment  by  himself.     He  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  us.    His  apartment  being  small,  he  insisted 
on  getting  accommodations  for  our  entire  family  at  a  Holiday  Inn, 
complete  with  a  swimming  pool  where  the  kids  spent  most  of  the 
day  while  Frank  came  and  spent  most  of  the  day  visiting  with  the 
grownups.    He  and  Ethel  visited  until  the  "wee  hours"  of  the  morning, 
talking  about  their  family.    While  we  were  still  in  Columbus,  he 
came  there  and  took  all  of  us  out  to  dinner  at  a  beautiful  restored 
historic  house.    Later  he  often  drove  to  Columbus  and  took  Jim 
and  Deanna  and  their  family  out  to  dinner. 

THE  DILA TUSHES 
WE  FIND  AUNT  LIDA'S  CHARTS 

While  still  in  Columbus,  Ethel  and  I  went  to  the  State  Capitol 
Building  and,  in  the  archives  there,  found  considerable  information 
on  the  Dilatush  family.     In  the  Warren  County  records  we  found 
some  biographies  of  a  number  of  the  Dilatush  family  who  had  lived 
there,  including  some  pictures  of  them.    We  also  found  that  many 
of  this  family  had  lived  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  having  many  of  their 
descendants  still  living  in  this  area.    Many  of  them  were  prosperous 
farmers  and  landowners. 
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We  had  promised  the  Woodruff  children  that  we  would  take  them 
to  the  Black  Hills,  Mt.  Rushmore,  and  Yellowstone  Park,  so  now, 
under  much  pressure  from  them,  we  prepared  to  depart  Columbus  for 
that  destination.    We  drove  first  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  the  birthplace 
of  Ethel's  grandfather,  Jarvis  J.  Dilatush.    On  our  arrival  in 
Decatur  at  about  two  p.m.,  we  looked  in  the  phone  book  and  found 
the  name  of  one  Dilatush,  Robert.    From  the  address  we  found  there, 
we  drove  to  his  place.    His  name  was  on  the  mailbox,  but  we  found 
no  one  at  home.     I  inquired  at  the  house  next  door  and  was  told 
by  the  friendly  lady  there  that  Mr.  Dilatush  had  just  left,  but 
that  Mrs.  Dilatush  worked  as  a  credit  manager  of  a  large  furniture 
store  in  downtown  Decatur.    She  offered  to  call  Pauline  (Polly) 
Dilatush  and,  accordingly,  put  me  on  the  phone  with  her.    I  introduced 
myself  and  told  her  that  my  wife  was  a  relative  of  her  husband 
and  that  he  would  know  something  of  the  Dilatush  family  chart  prepared 
by  Great  Aunt  Lida  Dilatush.     Polly  was  very  gracious  and  said 
she  knew  of  some  of  the  family  living  in  Utah.     She  suggested  that 
we  go  into  her  home  and  wait  for  her,  as  she  would  not  get  off 
work  until  five  p.m.     She  also  said  that  they  had  the  Dilatush 
charts  in  their  possession  and  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  us. 
I  asked  her  where  the  Dilatushes  were  buried.     She  replied,   "Mont icello, 
Illinois,"  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Decatur.    She  gave  us 
the  routes  to  take  to  get  there.    I  suggested  that  we  would  drive 
there  and  return  to  Decatur  by  the  time  she  got  off  work.  Her 
directions  were  good  enough  that  we  drove  directly  to  the  cemetery 
in  Monticello,  located  on  a  gently  rolling  hill  with  beautiful 
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trees  and  well  kept  grass.    We  had  no  difficulty  finding  the  Dilatush 
marker,  a  stately  granite  monument  with  the  name  "Dilatush"  inscribed 
on  it.     Clustered  around  the  large  marker  were  many  smaller  gravestone 
with  family  names  on  them.    We  started  to  copy  some  of  the  names, 
but  then  decided  to  wait  until  we  could  see  the  family  chart. 

On  our  return  to  Decatur,  Cliff  took  the  Woodruff  children 
to  a  nearby  park  to  play,  while  Ethel,  Louise,  and  I  returned  to 
the  Dilatush  home.    Polly  was  there  and  warmly  received  us.  She 
invited  us  to  stay  with  them  that  night.    We  reluctantly  declined, 
telling  her  that  because  it  was  a  long  way  home  and  the  kids  were 
impatient  to  get  to  the  Black  Hills  and  Yellowstone  that  our  visit* 
must  be  brief. 

She  proceeded  to  take  us  to  a  basement  room  where  many  mementos 
of  the  old  Dilatush  home  were  in  evidence:     guns,  fireplace  equipment, 
coal  oil  lamps  and  lanterns,  candlestick  holders,  axes  and  hand 
tools,  bridles,  saddles,  harnesses,  and  other  pieces  of  farm  equipment. 
There  she  opened  a  large  trunk  which  contained  many  photographs, 
letters,  and  family  artifacts.    One  picture  Ethel  instantly  recognized 
was  that  of  her  grandfather,  Jarvis  J.  Dilatush,  and  his  bride 
Mary  Alice  Chapman,  taken  shortly  after  their  wedding.    Polly  imme- 
diately said,   "Ethel,  you  take  this,  it  means  more  to  you  than 
anyone  else."    She  also  gave  her  a  picture  of  her  great -grandparents 
Cynthia  Jeffries  and  George  Douglas  Dilatush,  which  Ethel  gratefully 
received. 

Then  she  brought  out  the  Dilatush  charts  from  the  trunk. 
There  were  three  of  them,  beautifully  written  by  a  skilled  draftsman 
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on  house  plan  drawing  paper.    We  learned  that  while  Lida  Dilatush 
had  gathered  most  of  the  information  on  the  Dilatush  family,  she 
had  contacted  a  distant  relative  George  A.  Dilatush  of  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  an  architect,  and  he  in  turn  took  the  material  she 
sent  him  and  charted  it  on  this  paper.    He  had  also  received  other 
information  from  family  members  in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 
which  tied  them  in  with  two  other  pre-American  Revolutionary  War 
families — the  Yard  family,  of  English  descent;  and  the  Van  Vickie 
or  Van  Wicklen  family,  of  Holland-Dutch  descent.     He  had  taken 
this  information  and  had  also  made  charts  of  them. 

Incidentally,  we  learned  that  Lida  Dilatush's  interest  in 
the  family  history  began  when  she  learned  that  one  of  her  ancestors, 
Lt.  Henry  Dilatush,  had  served  four  years  under  General  George 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  made  her  eligible  to 
join  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  charts  had  been  put  in  a  thin  plyboard  cover  with  a  hinged 
top  for  easy  reading.     Ethel  found  her  name  on  the  charts  along 
with  her  mother  and  father  and  brother  and  sisters.    Ethel  started 
to  copy  some  of  the  names  and  then  decided  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
job  in  the  short  time  we  had.    She  turned  to  Polly  and  asked  if 
there  was  anyway  she  could  get  a  copy  of  these  charts.     Polly  replied, 
"Yes,  I  have  the  original  tracings  from  which  they  were  made.  You 
take  them  home  with  you,  have  copies  made,  and  return  the  tracings 
to  me."    Her  husband  Robert  E.  Dilatush,  who  had  arrived  home  by 
this  time,  agreed  to  this.     Ethel  then  said,  "You  mean  that  you 
would  trust  me,  almost  a  total  stranger,  with  these  valuable  papers?" 
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The  Dilatushes  replied,   "Yes  you  are  part  of  the  family;  they  belong 
to  you  as  much  as  they  do  to  us."    We  brought  the  tracings  to  Provo, 
where  Fred  L.  Markham,  my  cousin  Maude's  husband,  an  architect, 
made  sepia  prints  for  us  from  which  other  copies  could  be  made. 
We  returned  the  tracings  by  registered  mail  to  the  Dilatushes  in 
Decatur  with  a  note  of  appreciation  for  their  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  to  us. 

After  leaving  the  Dilatush  home,  Ethel,  Louise,  and  myself 
joined  Cliff  at  the  park  where  he  was  about  worn  out  trying  to 
keep  the  Woodruff  kids  entertained.     They  were  impatiently  waiting 
for  us  to  continue  our  journey;  they  had  more  important  things 
to  do  and  see  than  visit  families  they  did  not  know  and  talk  about 
family  history.    We  drove  until  well  after  dark  to  a  small  town 
about  seventy  five  miles  northwest  of  Decatur,  where  we  stayed 
for  the  night  at  a  motel.    Most  of  the  time  while  traveling  together, 
Ethel  and  I  would  get  a  motel  room  for  the  night,  and  Cliff  and 
their  family  would  look  for  a  state  park  at  which  they  stayed. 
They  would  put  up  curtains  in  the  station  wagon  and  then  bed  down 
in  their  sleeping  bags.    They  also  carried  limited  cooking  equipment 
with  them.     They  had  travel  guides  and  maps  with  them  and  never 
failed  to  find  suitable  accommodations.    We  found  many  beautiful 
state  parks  in  the  midwest,  catering  to  public  low  cost  family 
traveling.    This  night,  remembering  that  my  cousin  Dr.  Royden  Danger- 
field,  was  an  executive  at  Illinois  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois, 
I  placed  a  telephone  call  to  him.    He  was  pleased  that  I  called 
him.     He  asked  about  all  the  family  at  Provo,  saying  that  since 
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his  mother  and  father  had  died,  his  trips  to  Utah  had  become  less 
frequent.    He  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on  international  law. 
He  was  still  living  at  Champaign  at  the  time  he  died. 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE  AND  THE  BLACK  HILLS 
YELLOWSTONE 
THE  GRAND  TETONS 

We  continued  our  trip  westward,  driving  through  the  Dakota 
Badlands  to  Mt.  Rushmore  and  the  Black  Hills  National  Park.  What 
a  thrill  to  see  the  enormous  figures  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  carved  on  the  sheer  face  of  the  mountain! 
An  impressive  program  in  the  evening  at  the  visitors  center,  with 
the  mountain  as  a  background,  was  concluded  with  the  playing  of 
"God  Bless  America."    Floodlights  suddenly  came  on,  spotlighting 
the  figures  on  the  mountain,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rippled 
in  the  breeze  in  the  foreground.     It  was  a  thrilling  spectacle, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  continued  on  through  the  Custer  State  Park  where  we  saw 
herds  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  other  wild  game.    The  most  interesting 
to  the  kids  were  the  wild  burros;  they  looked  so  comical  and  would 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  knowing  the  cars  would  stop  for 
them.     If  the  windows  on  the  car  were  down  they  would  come  over 
and  put  their  heads  in,  begging  for  food. 

As  one  of  the  donkeys  approached  our  car  and  started  to  put 
its  head  in  the  window,  Ethel  shrieked,   (to  the  merriment  of  all) 
"Roll  the  window  up!     I'm  not  going  to  be  kissed  by  any  jackass!" 
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We  entered  Yellowstone  Park  by  the  east  entrance,  one  we  had 
never  taken  before.    By  this  route  we  passed  through  lush  meadows 
with  beautiful  clear  flowing  streams  and  lakes.     Here  again  we 
saw  the  deer,  elk,  moose,  antelope,  and  many  bears  for  which  Yellowstone 
is  famous.    We  found  the  geysers  still  erupting  on  schedule,  the 
waterfalls  more  beautiful  than  ever.    Ethel's  great  concern  was 
to  keep  the  kids  from  falling  into  craters  of  hot  water  or  over 
a  canyon  rim.    All  in  all  it  was  the  most  exciting  trip  of  their 
lives.    We  drove  out  of  the  park  by  way  of  the  south  entrance, 
going  by  way  of  Teton  National  Park  with  its  beautiful  Jenny  and 
Jackson  Lakes.    The  majestic,  snow  covered  Teton  peaks  and  mountains 
were  in  the  background.    We  drove  southward  to  Provo,  where  Cliff 
and  Louise  and  their  family  left  us  to  return  to  Price. 
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Chapter  Nineteen 

PAUL  AND  NANCY  AND  FAMILY 


When  Paul's  time  came  to  leave  his  naval  service,  he  was  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  military  to  make  a  career  out  of  it.    They  promised 
an  increase  in  rank,  greatly  increased  pay  rates,  and  enticing 
retirement  benefits.    But  he  had  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  back 
to  school.    At  this  time  Naval  officers  were  not  given  a  permanent 
discharge;  they  were  "detached"  and  kept  on  reserve  for  several 
years.    However,  they  were  still  given  benefits  to  complete  their 
schooling. 

Paul  made  application  and  soon  was  enrolled  at  BYU.    He  decided 
he  wanted  to  go  into  the  field  of  geology  and  accordingly  signed 
up  for  courses  in  preparation  for  that.     It  was  not  long  before 
he  became  attracted  to  a  beautiful  girl  from  Boise,  Idaho,  Nancy 
Lee  Tanner.     In  a  short  time  they  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.    We  went  with  them  to  Boise  for  the  wedding  reception  where 
we  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by  Nancy's  parents,  Mack  and  Betty 
Tanner,  and  their  family. 

On  their  return  to  Provo,  Nancy  and  Paul  set  up  housekeeping 
in  an  old  remodeled  army  barracks — a  married  housing  unit  at  BYU- 
campus.     Both  continued  their  schooling.     In  two  years  both  Paul 
and  Nancy  received  their  B.S.  degrees.    Nancy  was  expecting  her 
first  child  when  she  proudly  marched  up  to  receive  her  diploma. 

Upon  graduation,  Paul  was  able  to  get  a  job  as  a  geologist 
with  Phillips  Petroleum  at  Grants,  New  Mexico,  where  they  had  uranium 
mines  and  a  processing  mill.    This  was  the  Ambrosia  Lake  area, 
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midway  between  Gallup  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  largest 
proven  deposits  of  uranium  ore  in  the  United  States.    They  were 
able  to  purchase  a  recently  built  home  in  a  housing  division  there. 
There  was  no  LDS  Church  organization  in  Grants.    The  members  attended 
church  in  Bluewater,  New  Mexico,  a  small  farming  and  ranching  community 
about  five  miles  west  of  Grants  which  early  Mormon  settlers  had 
established.     Paul  and  Nancy  and  baby  daughter,  Diane,  were  given 
a  warm  welcome  by  the  people  there  and  soon  became  active  in  the 
ward  organizations.      Later  they  had  two  sons  born  while  they  were 
still  living  in  Grants:    Wayne  and  John. 

We  visited  Paul  and  Nancy  and  their  family  several  times  while 
they  were  still  living  in  Grants.    We  took  different  routes  in 
our  travel  to  get  there,  much  of  it  across  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
from  Shiprock  to  Gallup  and  through  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations 
to  Window  Rock  Arizona,  through  the  Hopi  Pueblo  Indian  villages 
to  Tuba  City,  sometimes  visiting  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
On  one  of  our  return  trips  to  Grants,  Paul  took  me  on  a  tour  of 
one  of  the  underground  uranium  mines,  the  Ann  Lee,  where  he  worked 
as  the  geologist.    I  was  very  much  interested  in  their  operation, 
noticing  many  similarities  with  the  coal  mining  operations  with 
which  I  was  familiar.    This  was  especially  the  case  with  some  of 
the  mining  and  loading  equipment  used,  as  well  as  their  system 
of  ventilation  and  roof  bolting.    While  still  with  Phillips,  Paul 
did  work  in  new  exploration  and  helped  to  block  out  large  uranium 
ore  reserves.    While  still  in  Grants,  Paul  felt  that  he  should 
broaden  his  mining  experience.    He  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
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go  to  work  for  a  Canadian  gold  mining  company  in  one  of  their  Central 
American  operations  in  Nicaragua  near  Lake  Managua.    Before  the 
mining  company  would  agree  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  their  return,  Paul  had  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  he  would  stay  there  at  least  two  years.     Paul  flew  to  Managua 
first  and  made  arrangements  for  living  accommodations  for  the  family. 
Nancy  joined  him  a  short  time  later  with  the  three  children.  The 
mining  company  provided  them  with  a  modern  home  in  the  compound 
near  the  mine.    The  first  year  Nancy  taught  the  children  at  home. 
The  next  year  they  attended  a  native  school  in  the  nearby  village. 
At  first  they  were  quite  a  novelty  with  their  fair  complexions, 
in  contrast  with  the  darker  local  children.    They  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  fluently. 

While  they  were  still  in  Nicaragua,  my  sister  Ruth  and  her 
husband  Dr.  Fred  Kartchner,  who  were  returning  home  with  their 
son  Ken,  who  had  just  been  released  from  his  mission  in  Argentina, 
stopped  and  visited  them. 

Shortly  before  his  return  home,  Paul  was  permitted  by  his 
company  to  attend  a  geological  convention  in  Guatamala  City  where 
geologists  from  many  parts  of  the  world  were  in  attendance.  Here 
he  met  a  Dr.  Stoiber  of  Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Because  of  a  mutual  interest  in  volcanic  formations,  they 
developed  a  close  relationship.    When  the  convention  ended,  Dr.  Stoiber 
approached  Paul,  saying  "Taylor,  you  should  go  back  to  school. 
Why  don't  you  come  to  Dartmouth."    Paul  replied  that  being  married 
with  three  children  he  could  not  afford  to  go  back  to  school  and 
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that  he  especially  could  not  pay  the  high  tuition  fees  of  an  Ivy 
League  school  like  Dartmouth.    Dr.  Stoiber  encouraged  him  to  apply 
for  a  scholarship,  saying  that  he  was  sure  he  could  help  Paul  in 
getting  one.    He  had  forms  with  him  which  he  had  Paul  sign. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Paul  received  a  letter,  stating  that  he 
had  been  accepted  and  was  offered  a  teaching  fellowship  at  Dartmouth 
College  with  all  tuition  paid  and  enough  funds  provided  to  see 
him  through  post-graduate  work  until  he  could  get  his  Master's 
Degree.    They  returned  to  the  United  States  and  Paul  enrolled  at 
Dartmouth. 

As  a  member  of  the  faculty  he  continued  his  studies  until 
he  received  his  Master's  Degree,  after  which  he  was  able  to  get 
a  grant  which  permitted  him  to  go  on  with  his  school  work  until 
he  was  able  to  get  his  doctoral  degree. 

Ethel  and  I  drove  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  visited  Paul 
and  Nancy  and  their  family  before  he  completed  his  school  work. 
It  was  in  the  fall,  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  of  the  beautiful 
New  England  woods  were  just  beginning  to  show  their  bright  vivid 
colors.     To  get  there  we  had  taken  a  route  through  southeastern 
Canada  where  we  had  visited  the  capital  city  of  Ottawa  and  toured 
the  Parliament  Buildings.     Traveling  eastward  through  Montreal, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  we  had  a  few  communication 
problems,  but  soon  re-entered  the  United  States  through  Vermont, 
where  our  biggest  language  problem  became  the  New  England  accent. 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  was  just  a  short  distance  from  Sharon, 
Vermont,  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Smith.     Paul  and  Nancy  and  their 
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family  took  us  on  a  visit  to  the  lovely  memorial  chapel  and  the 
visitor's  center  located  there.    The  row  of  stately  sugar  maple 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  chapel  was  very  impres- 
sive.   The  branch  members  there  have  a  maple  syrup  project,  making 
syrup  and  candy  from  sap  tapped  and  drained  from  the  sugar  maple 
trees.    We  purchased  some  and  brought  it  home  with  us.     It  was 
surely  delicious,  having  the  genuine  Vermont  maple  syrup  flavor. 

We  attended  church  with  Paul  and  his  family  at  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  which  was  about  30  miles  south  of  Hanover.  Paul 
was  serving  as  presiding  elder  of  the  branch  there.    This  was  part 
of  the  New  England  Mission  with  Elder  Paul  H.  Dunn  as  mission  pres- 
ident.   They  were  both  pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  distant 
cousins.     President  Dunn's  great-grandmother  "Polly"  Taylor  Roberts 
was  the  half  sister  of  my  father,  Arthur  N.  Taylor.    We  found  Paul 
and  Nancy  and  their  family  were  well  accepted,  loved,  and  respected 
by  the  Church  members  there.     Paul  gave  them  good  leadership. 

In  Claremont  we  passed  by  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  I 
was  interested  to  learn  that  this  was  the  home  operation  of  the 
Joy  Manufacturing  Company.     Much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties  in  Utah  was  manufactured  here. 

Paul  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Campus.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  prestigious  schools  of  the  country.     It  is  noted 
for  its  high  level  of  scholarship.     It  is  one  of  the  older  schools 
of  the  nation,  with  much  tradition.     Its  enrollment  is  limited 
with  rigid  entrance  requirements.     I  went  into  the  classrooms  where 
Paul  did  his  teaching  and  the  laboratories  where  he  did  research 
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work.     He  introduced  me  to  faculty  members,  including  Dr.  Stoi- 
ber,  who  was  influential  in  getting  him  to  attend  Dartmouth. 

One  beautiful  autumn  day,  we  drove  with  Nancy,  eastward  through 
the  New  Hampshire  mountains  and  forests,  through  the  Maine  woods 
to  the  Atlantic  seacoast.    The  state  of  Maine  surely  has  a  rockbound 
coastline  with  great  waves  constantly  pounding  against  the  rugged 
rocks.     We  enjoyed  a  lovely  seafood  dinner  in  a  quaint  New  England 
tavern. 

Shortly  after  our  visit  to  New  Hampshire,  Paul  received  his 
Ph.D.    Through  his  Dartmouth  connections  he  was  able  to  get  a  job 
with  a  minerals  exploration  company,  headquartered  in  Denver. 
This  company  was  financed  in  its  exploration  work  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.     Paul  was  taken  in  as  a  partner  in  this  company, 
Mine  Finders  Inc.    They  had  a  contract  with  Bethlehem  Steel  for 
seven  years.     At  the  end  of  five  years,  Bethlehem  made  settlement 
with  them,  turning  over  to  them  mining  claims  which  had  been  located 
as  part  settlement.     At  this  time  Paul  learned  that  a  Texas  oil 
company  was  entering  the  mineral  field  and  was  setting  up  exploration 
headquarters  in  Denver.    The  company  became  known  as  Houston  Oil 
and  Minerals  Company.     Paul  made  application  for  work  as  a  geologist 
with  them  and  was  accepted  as  a  senior  geologist  in  charge  of  explor- 
ation, with  offices  in  Denver. 

Paul  and  Nancy  have  built  a  lovely  home  in  the  Lakewood-Golden 
area,  in  which  they  are  now  living.    They  have  maintained  their 
Church  activities,  Nancy  having  been  a  stake  Relief  Society  president 
twice  and  Paul  serving  in  the  bishopric  of  Lakewood  First  Ward. 
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DENVER 

NANCY  DRESSES  ETHEL  LIKE  A  QUEEN 
THE  GREAT  WESTERN  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 


After  we  moved  back  to  Provo,  we  made  annual  trips  to  Denver, 
where  Paul  and  Nancy  would  send  us  plane  tickets  and  make  reser- 
vations for  the  livestock  show  and  rodeo.    Our  visits  to  Denver 
were  always  made  in  January  when  the  Western  Livestock  Show,  one 
of  the  largest  in  America,  was  being  held.    This  was  always  a  very 
special  occasion.     Paul,  Nancy,  and  their  family  were  great  hosts. 
Their  lovely  new  home  was  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
Lakewood  and  Golden  area. 

On  each  of  these  visits,  Nancy,  being  a  great  designer  and 
beautiful  seamstress,  made  Ethel  at  least  two  dresses  which  she 
expertly  fitted  to  her.     Ethel  became  the  "Best  Dressed  Woman  in 
Lakeview."    I,  soon  became  bored  with  "woman  talk"  and  tired  of 
reading,  and  I  asked  Paul  to  drop  me  off  at  the  "Stock  Show"  each 
morning  on  his  way  to  his  office. 

The  stockshow  buildings  covered  several  acres  on  both  sides 
of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  tracks  with  an  overpass  connecting 
these  two  areas.    One  of  the  buildings  there  was  the  enormous, 
circular,  round-domed  building,  the  "Coliseum."    This  was  the  building 
in  which  the  rodeo  and  other  sports  events  were  held.     Across  the 
railroad  tracks  in  the  north  area  was  the  livestock  judging  building, 
which  had  a  high-ceilinged,  oblong  shaped  structure  entirely  surrounding 
it  and  as  a  part  of  the  building,  a  promenade,  with  sales  and  display 
booths  on  either  side.    In  the  main  part  of  this  building  were 
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several  stock  judging  rings  or  arenas  with  tiers  of  seating  for 
spectators  on  either  side.    There  were  also  auction  rings,  where 
auction  sales  were  held  weekly  that  drew  buyers  and  exhibitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Adjacent  to  this, 
the  livestock,  including  hundreds  of  horses  of  all  breeds,  were 
kept  and  fed,  being  on  display  at  all  times.     It  was  interesting 
to  see  the  owners  and  handlers,  many  of  them  young  boys  and  girls, 
grooming  these  animals,  preparing  them  for  the  show.    We  saw  many 
using  curlers  and  clippers,  and  the  cattle  always  had  fancy,  braided 
"Bobs"  woven  into  their  tails.    Also  closeby  were  the  corrals  and 
pens,  where  the  livestock  (not  in  the  covered  buildings)  were  kept, 
different  breeds  in  their  own  individual  sections.  Surrounding 
these  was  a  high  elevated  walkway  from  which  an  impressive  view 
of  the  livestock  being  shown  could  be  had. 

I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  cattle  exhibits,  particularly 
with  the  Simmental  breed,  this  being  the  breed  we  are  raising  on 
our  Lakeview  farm.     I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  some  of 
the  winners  there  were  of  the  same  breeding  lines  as  our  cattle — from 
the  famous  herd  sire  "Toni"  and  "La  Comb  Achilles."    The  auctions 
and  stock  judging  were  interesting  and  often  exciting,  although 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  auctioneers 
and  judges  over  the  loud  speakers.     I  took  Scott,  Paul  and  Nancy's 
youngest  boy  (age  7)  with  me  one  afternoon.  He  embarrassed  me  when 
on  entering  the  livestock  area,  he  put  his  finger  to  his  nose  and 
audibly  cried,  "It  stinks  in  here."    Later,  I  took  him  into  the 
Education  Building,  where  fowl,  thousands  of  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
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Guinea  Hens,  along  with  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
calves,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  where,  with  all  the  "clatter"  they 
made,  he  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  in  alarm  and  said,  "Lets  get 
out  of  here,  they  make  too  much  noise." 

One  night  in  Denver  was  always  reserved  for  the  rodeo  and 
the  special  show  put  on  with  it.    Paul,  Nancy,  their  sons  John 
and  Scott,  and  their  daughter  Diane  and  her  husband,  Scott  Hodson, 
accompanied  us  to  this  big  event,  which  was  held  in  the  Coliseum. 
Here  we  saw  bucking  horses,  bull  riding,  calf  roping,  barrel  racing, 
trick  roping,  and  many  other  contests,  all  with  background  music 
and  announcer's  explanations  over  loudspeakers  giving  it  a  circus 
atmosphere.    All  the  participants  were  Top  Champions  in  their  field 
from  all  over  the  West,  pitting  their  skills  against  the  toughest 
stock  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

There  was  also  horse  jumping  and  horse  riding  and  driving 
in  fancy  buggies  and  carts  with  all  of  the  riders  and  drivers  attired 
in  formal,  black,  equestrian  and  carriage  attire,  riding  or  driving 
beautiful,  well-trained,  gaited  horses  under  perfect  control. 

Many  clowns  participated  in  these  events,  causing  much  merriment 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  protection  by  distracting  the  violent 
and  vicious  animals  away  from  the  contestants.    One  of  the  events 
was  a  man  riding  a  trained  buffalo,  putting  the  animal  through 
almost  unbelievable  tricks  and,  as  a  climax,  riding  it  through 
a  blazing  fire  ring.    We  also  saw  the  famous  Budweiser  Clydesdale 
horses  perform,  the  driver  singlehandedly  putting  them  through 
intricate  maneuvers.    One  year  we  saw  the  Borax  Twenty  Mule  Team 
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unit  putting  on  an  equally  skilled  performance.     In  fact  there 
were  so  many  events  we  could  scarcely  keep  track  of  them. 

Ethel  and  Nancy  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  livestock  exhibits 
and  the  walking  that  went  along  with  it.    One  year  after  one  of 
Ethel's  operations,  Diane  made  arrangements  to  get  a  wheelchair, 
and  Paul  pushed  her  around  in  it  in  "real  style."    But  everyone 
enjoyed  the  rodeo  and  the  wonderful  and  exciting  show  immensely. 

Paul  took  us  on  several  winter  fishing  trips,  and  we  fished 
for  Kokanee  Salmon  on  frozen  lakes  of  the  high  Rockies.    We  alternated 
going  to  Dillon  Lake,  located  just  beyond  the  summit  (near  where 
we  came  out  of  the  Eisenhower  Tunnel  on  Highway  70).    We  also  fished 
at  Granby  Lake,  reached  by  going  from  Denver  on  U.S.  Highway  40 
over  the  high  Berthoud  Pass,  through  Winter  Park,  a  favorite  Colorado 
skiing  area,  and  then  north  to  Granby  Lake. 

It  is  one  of  Denver's  main  sources  of  culinary  water.  It 
is  piped  through  a  tunnel  (cut  under  James  Peak),  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain  range,  providing  Denver  with  a  stable,  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  fine  drinking  water  for  a  rapidly  growing  city. 
Denver  is  known  as  a  "city  of  parks,"  which  this  supply  of  water 
helps  to  make  possible. 

The  fishing  technique  included  cutting  holes  through  the  ice, 
then  dropping  a  weighted,  cluster-like  "grabhook"  fastened  to  a 
fishing  line  through  the  hole  until  it  was  just  above  the  lake 
bottom  (which  was  shallow  at  this  point),  then  peering  through 
the  transparent  ice  into  the  clear  water  below  and  jerking  the 
line  when  a  school  of  salmon  came  by.    This  was  called  "jigging." 
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Scott  greatly  amused  us  when  he  laid  on  the  ice  on  his  stomach, 
and,  when  a  school  of  fish  came  by  (he  was  about  five  then),  he 
would  yell,  "Jerk!"    When  fishing  was  good  it  only  took  a  few  "jerks" 
to  "snag"  a  salmon. 

Ethel  accompanied  us  on  one  of  these  trips  and  greatly  enjoyed 
it.    There  was  no  limit  on  this  catch  in  Colorado.    We  caught  nearly 
a  hundred  Kokanee  Salmon,  which  we  brought  back  to  Denver,  where 
Nancy  and  Ethel  processed  and  bottled  most  of  them.    We  brought 
some  of  them  back  to  Provo  on  the  plane,  which  were  later  enjoyed 
as  a  part  of  our  food  storage  program. 

Nancy  and  Paul  were  active  in  their  Church  work  in  Denver. 
Nancy  served  as  stake  Relief  Society  president  and,  with  her  many 
talents,  was  often  called  on  in  ward  work.    Paul  was  in  the  ward 
bishopric.    With  other  "over  the  hill"  members  of  his  ward,  he 
played  basketball  in  a  Gymnasium  owned  by  the  stake,  which  was 
also  used  for  practice  by  the  professional  basketball  team,  the 
"Denver  Nuggets."    I  went  with  him  to  one  of  these  Church  games. 
He  was  the  star  player. 

We  enjoyed  attending  Church  meetings  there  with  their  family. 
We  especially  enjoyed  becoming  acquainted  with  their  many  ward 
member  friends,  many  of  whom  were  recent  converts  to  the  Church. 
Paul  and  Nancy  and  their  family  were  appreciated  and  held  in  high 
esteem  there. 

Paul  took  me  on  an  inspection  trip  of  mining  claims  in  the 
famous  Cripple  Creek  and  Pikes  Peak  area,  where  his  mining  company 
was  making  exploratory  drilling  tests.    This  I  greatly  appreciated, 
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having  done  considerable  reading  on  the  past  history  of  this  rich 
gold  and  silver  raining  district. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  bid  goodbye  to  the  Tanner  Taylor 
Family,  and  Paul  drove  us  to  the  Stapleton  International  Airport 
for  our  return  flight  to  Utah. 
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Chapter  Twenty 

SPAIN 

OUR  FIRST  BYU  CHARTERED  FLIGHT 

In  1 973 *  Jim  was  asked  by  the  Travel  Study  Abroad  Department 
at  BYU  to  open  one  of  their  schools  in  Madrid,  Spain.    He  was  asked 
to  stay  there  for  a  year  and  conduct  two  of  their  semester  abroad 
programs.     He  and  Deanna  took  their  family  to  Madrid  where  he  made 
arrangements  to  lease  a  building  for  the  school  headquarters,  classroom, 
and  dormitory  purposes.    This  building  was  later  purchased  by  BYU. 
They  were  able  to  get  an  apartment  a  short  distance  from  the  school 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  family  to  get  two  meals  a  day 
in  the  dining  room  at  the  school.    The  children  were  all  enrolled 
in  local  private  schools  where  only  Spanish  was  spoken. 

We  were  urged  by  Jim  and  Deanna  to  take  a  BYU  charter  flight 
and  join  them  for  a  visit  in  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  western 
Europe.    This  we  did,  being  accompanied  by  our  daughter  Louise 
and  her  husband,  Cliff  Woodruff,  and  one  of  their  neighbors  in 
Price,  Annie  Marinoni. 

ONE  LONG  DAT 

Leaving  the  airport  in  Salt  Lake  we  flew  to  Winnepeg,  Canada, 
where  we  refueled.    From  there  we  took  the  "Great  Circle  Route," 
flying  over  Greenland  where  we  could  clearly  see  her  great  mountains 
and  glaciers.    We  watched  the  sunset  as  the  sun  disappeared  into 
the  ocean.    A  few  minutes  later  someone  shouted,  "here  comes  the 
sun,"  and  we  traveled  in  sunshine  all  the  way  to  London — one  of 
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The  London  Temple  In  the  English  Channel,  leaving  Dover  and  heading  for 

Belgium.  The  white  cliffs  are  in  the  background. 


Harbor  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  Heidelberg  Castle  in  the  background 


the  longest  days  we  had  ever  experienced.    We  flew  over  Ireland 
and  circled  the  city  of  London  as  we  made  our  approach  to  Gatwick 
Airport  where  we  landed.    From  the  air,  the  checkerboard  fields 
with  their  green  hedgerow  lanes  of  the  English  countryside  and 
the  red  roofed  houses  of  the  villages  and  cities  were  a  memorable 
panorama. 

Jim  met  us  in  London,  having  just  brought  his  first  semester 
group  to  London  to  catch  the  charter  flight  returning  to  Salt  Lake 
City.     Included  in  this  group  was  our  granddaughter  Kristine  Anderson, 
Ken  and  Julia's  oldest  daughter,  who  had  been  with  the  group  for 
six  months  in  Madrid. 

LONDON  TOURED 
MY  SEVENTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

A  Volkswagon  Minibus  had  been  purchased  by  Jim  while  in  Madrid 

which  he  used  for  school,  family,  and  Church  purposes.    This  had 

been  driven  by  one  of  Jim's  fellow  teachers  from  Madrid  to  London, 
having  ferried  it  across  the  English  Channel.    The  school  group 

stayed  in  the  same  hotel  which  had  been  arranged  for  us  during 

our  visit  in  London.    We  spent  several  days  there  taking  in  the 

sights:     Buckingham  Palace,  the  Parliament  Building,  Hyde  Park, 

London  Bridge,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  many  other  interesting 

historic  places.    On  the  evening  of  my  seventy-third  birthday  we 

went  to  "Mickey  Finn's  Pub",  a  short  distance  from  our  hotel,  where 

we  had  a  hearty  British  birthday  dinner  complete  with  entertainment 

which  included  a  man  at  the  piano  who  sang  "happy  birthday"  to 

me.    Kristine  went  with  us,  as  it  was  just  a  short  time  before 
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she  took  the  jet  trip  on  her  return  to  America.     Jim's  two  sons 
Jimmy  and  Scott  were  also  with  us. 

Ethel  was  really  shaken  with  the  English  traffic  that  drove 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road.    When  riding  with  Jim  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  car,  she  had  to  close  her  eyes  to  the  approaching  traffic, 
especially  when  going  around  a  turn.    One  day  in  London,  Ethel 
and  I  boarded  a  double-decker  bus  at  Hyde  Park,  which  was  close 
to  the  hotel  where  we  were  staying,  and  we  toured  part  of  the  London 
business  district.    I  finally  got  her  to  go  on  the  upper  deck, 
but  she  would  not  leave  her  seat  when  the  bus  was  moving.    We  went 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  I  could  get  her  back  down. 

We  took  the  tube  to  Piccadilly  Circus  where  we  did  some  shopping. 
I  purchased  a  light  raincoat,  but  the  weather  was  good  during  our 
entire  trip,  and  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  use  it.    At  Piccadilly 
Circus  we  boarded  a  sightseeing  bus  for  a  tour  of  the  sights  of 
London.    The  driver,  through  his  microphone,  gave  us  a  very  detailed 
explanation  of  the  things  we  were  seeing,  but  we  had  a  hard  time 
understanding  him  at  times  with  his  British  accent  and  had  to  refer 
frequently  to  the  courtesy  pamphlet  which  had  been  given  us. 

THE  LONDON  TEMPLE 
THE  WHITE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER 
THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 

After  a  few  days  in  London,  Jim,  Ethel,  Cliff,  Louise,  Annie, 
two  boys,  and  myself  piled  into  the  Volkswagon  and  crossed  over 
the  Thames  River  and  went  a  short  distance  into  Surrey  where  the 
LDS  Temple  is  located.     Annie  and  the  boys  stayed  with  the  minibus 
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while  the  rest  of  us  attended  a  session  in  the  temple.  Annie, 
though  Catholic,  is  very  broadminded  and  has  had  a  close  association 
with  our  Mormon  people  and  has  a  great  appreciation  of  them.  Her 
daughter  had  attended  BYU,  making  her  eligible  to  join  the  charter 
group. 

The  temple,  though  small,  was  very  impressive,  being  located 
in  a  country  estate  area  which  included  a  manor  house  on  the  Church 
property.    We  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the  temple  presidency 
and  the  workers  there.    This  was  one  of  the  first  temples  in  which 
a  film  was  used.     It  is  attended  principally  by  the  saints  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

From  the  temple  we  drove  to  Folkstone  (near  Dover)  on  the 
English  Channel.  The  bus  had  complete  camping  facilities,  including 
a  tent  which  could  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle.  At 
first  it  was  decided  that  Ethel  and  I  would  stay  in  a  motel  or 
other  accommodation  at  night  while  the  rest  of  the  group  would 
sleep  in  the  bus  and  tent  at  one  of  the  many  campgrounds  along 
the  way.  This  was  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  arrangement,  so 
Ethel  and  myself  decided  that  we  would  stay  with  the  rest  of  the 
group  at  the  campground. 

This  we  did  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience.  Ethel 
and  I  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  Volkswagon  on  a  foam  rubber  mattress. 
Scott  slept  in  a  hammock,  suspended  in  the  elevated  roof  of  the 
bus,  and  Jimmy  slept  on  the  front  seat.    The  others  slept  in  the  tent. 
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BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
WE  CAMP  OUT 


At  Dover  we  loaded  the  car  on  a  ferryboat  and  headed  across 
the  English  Channel,  bound  for  Ostend,  Belgium.     It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  the  famed  white  cliffs  of  Dover  disappear  in  the  background 
as  we  sailed  away  from  the  port.    Fortunately  the  channel  was  compar- 
atively calm  that  day  and  we  had  a  smooth  crossing.     Ethel,  not 
being  seasick,  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much  as  we  sailed  north  along 
the  heavily  populated  and  industrialized  coastline  of  Belgium, 
headed  toward  Holland. 

We  landed  in  Belgium  near  the  border  of  Holland  and  drove 
to  Amsterdam.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we  found  a  lovely  campground 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night.    This  was  our  first  experience 
of  the  trip  in  sleeping  out.    This  became  the  accepted  procedure. 
We  found  that  many  of  the  sanitary  facilities  of  European  campgrounds 
were  not  too  modern,  some  almost  embarrassing  to  us,  being  shared 
alike  by  both  sexes.     Jimmy  and  Scott  volunteered  to  accompany 
Ethel  and  instruct  her  in  the  use  of  the  "rocket  launchers." 

After  cleaning  up  we  drove  to  a  nearby  shopping  center  where 
we  had  dinner  in  a  Dutch  restaurant.    Typically,  one  of  the  main 
courses  was  fish  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.    We  returned  to  the 
campgrounds,  set  up  the  tent  and  bedded  down  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  we  went  to  the  nearby  harbor  and  watched  the  commercial 
fisherman  unloading  their  catches,  one  of  which  consisted  of  millions 
of  wriggling  eel,  a  snake-like  fish  which,  we  were  told,  when  smoked 
was  one  of  the  favorite  delicacies  of  the  country.    We  purchased 
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some  of  these  at  a  local  fish  stand,  but  no  one  in  the  group  could 
seem  to  stomach  them. 

Near  the  harbor  we  went  into  a  diamond  cutting  factory  where 
we  were  given  a  demonstration  of  diamond  cutting  from  the  rough 
gems  into  finished  cut  stones  ready  for  mounting.    We  were  told 
we  could  purchase  the  cut  stones  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost  in 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  us  felt  "flushed"  enough  to  buy 
any. 

As  we  drove  down  the  streets,  usually  located  on  a  canal  bank 
for  which  Holland  is  famous,  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  well 
painted,  immaculate  appearance  of  the  Dutch  homes,  nearly  all  having 
beautiful  lace  curtains  at  the  windows. 

A  short  distance  from  Amsterdam,  at  Vollendam,  we  visited 
a  family  owned  and  operated  cheese  factory.    Of  course  all  those 
working  there  were  clothed  in  native  Dutch  garb,  including  wooden 
shoes.    After  watching  the  cheese  making  process,  we  purchased 
some  of  the  product,  cheese  being  one  of  my  favorite  foods.  We 
mailed  some  of  it  home  and  took  some  with  us.     In  the  adjoining 
lowland  pasture  we  saw  the  dairy  cows  grazing  in  the  lush  meadows. 
Nearly  all  were  of  the  black  and  white  Holstein  breed.    Yes,  we 
also  saw  many  Dutch  windmills,  many  of  the  older  ones  not  operating. 
Being  mid-summer,  we  missed  the  famed  tulips  in  bloom  for  which 
Holland  is  noted,  one  of  the  most  colorful  growing  flower  displays 
in  the  world. 

As  we  drove  northward  toward  Germany,  we  traveled  on  top  of 
the  massive  dike,  built  to  keep  the  North  Sea  from  flooding  the 
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lowlands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  what  was  formerly  the  Zuider 
Zee,  a  sea  bed  which  is  now  nearly  all  under  cultivation. 

WE  ENTER  GERMANY 

At  the  border  where  we  entered  Germany,  our  passports  were 
again  checked  and  stamped.    This  became  a  routine  process  as  we 
entered  each  new  country.    We  traveled  through  much  of  western 
Germany,  following  the  Rhine  River  for  a  great  distance.  Enroute 
we  stopped  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  visiting  many  famed,  beautiful 
cathedrals  and  churches.    We  also  visited  many  ancient  and  historic 
castles,  many  of  which  were  in  ruins,  while  others  have  been  restored 
to  their  former  beauty  and  grandeur.    The  most  impressive  of  these 
we  thought  was  the  Heidelberg  Castle  scenically  situated  overlooking 
the  city  and  river.    This  castle  and  surrounding  areas  were  the 
setting  for  the  military  school  of  the  opera  The  Student  Prince. 
The  U.S.  Army  camp,  where  Jim  spent  much  time  during  his  service 
in  Europe,  is  located  near  here. 

We  drove  through  a  part  of  Austria,  missing  many  of  the  larger 
cities;  however,  we  enjoyed  her  beautiful  mountains,  streams,  and 
forests.     Especially  interesting  to  us  was  the  Black  Forest,  noted 
for  the  skilled  craftsmanship  of  the  people  living  there,  their 
wood  carvings  and  cuckoo  clocks. 

From  Austria  we  entered  Switzerland,  to  us  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  European  countries,  with  its  majestic  snow  capped  Alps, 
rushing  clear  streams  of  water,  and  beautiful  lakes  and  valleys. 
It  made  us  homesick  for  our  own  Rocky  Mountains.    We  stopped  in 
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Simmental  cattle  in  Switzerland 


Alpine  Highway  in  Switzerland 


Zurich  where  some  of  us  bought  Swiss  watches,  available  at  an  incredible 
number  of  watch  shops  with  hundreds  of  models  to  choose  from  at 
any  price  you  wanted  to  pay.    The  costs  seemed  to  be  about  fifty 
percent  of  the  price  in  the  States. 

Enroute  we  passed  through  Liechtenstein,  a  principality  and 
one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of  only 
65  square  miles.     Its  capital  city  is  Vadum. 

THE  SWISS  TEMPLE 

We  drove  to  Zollikoffen,  where  the  Swiss  Temple  is  located. 
It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  edge  of  an  adjoining  forest. 
It  has  well  kept,  landscaped  grounds  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Near  the  temple  is  a  beautiful  visitors  center  with 
offices  and  rooms  where  Church  meetings  are  held.  Some  mission- 
aries were  headquartered  there.  We  found  comfortable  accommodation 
in  the  town  for  the  evening  which  included  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Jim  picked  us  up  early  in  the  morning  and  we  drove  to  the 
temple  where  our  family  prepared  to  go  through  a  session.    We  left 
Annie  with  the  boys  in  the  minibus  on  the  temple  grounds  parking 
lot. 

The  Swiss  Temple  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  London  Temple 
and  very  similar  in  design  and  architecture.    We  were  greeted  at 
the  entrance  by  the  temple  presidency  and  temple  workers.  The 
temple  president  (of  Austrian/German  descent)  was  a  convert  to  the 
Church.    He  was  fluent  in  several  languages,  including  flawless 
English.    We  were  told  that  the  temple  workers  were  able  to  conduct 
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sessions  in  sixteen  different  languages,  principally  Scandinavian, 
German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Italian.  There 
being  many  people  from  the  Netherlands  there  that  morning,  the 
sound  for  the  films  was  in  Dutch,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  ceremony. 

We  learned  that  many  of  the  European  Saints  made  preparations 
to  attend  the  temple  over  a  year  in  advance,  and  that  by  scrimping 
and  saving,  they  were  able  to  get  enough  means  together  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  temple,  in  most  instances  staying  several  days, 
doing  several  sessions  a  day  in  the  temple. 

SIMMENTAL  CATTLE 
I  PURCHASE  A  "SWISS  COWBELL" 

Driving  through  the  Swiss  villages,  we  were  impressed  with 
the  neat,  well  kept  homes  with  their  typical  chalet-type  archi- 
tecture— overhanging  balconies  in  front  and  planter  boxes  with 
flowers  in  them.     It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  large  compost  box 
in  front  of  the  house.     In  the  country  we  saw  many  homes,  especially 
on  the  hillsides,  built  with  stables  on  the  ground  floor  with  livestock 
in  them  and  the  families  living  in  quarters  built  above  the  barn. 

We  saw  many  cattle  in  the  alpine  meadows  and  on  the  steep 
hillside  pastures,  many  of  which  were  the  Simmental  breed,  which 
originated  in  Switzerland.    This  is  the  breed  of  beef  cattle  we 
are  raising  on  our  farm  in  Lakeview. 

I  had  told  Jim  that  I  would  like  to  buy  a  genuine  Swiss  cowbell, 
not  just  one  like  those  sold  to  the  tourists.    While  driving  through 
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a  small  village,  Jim  suddenly  put  on  the  brakes  and  brought  the 
car  to  a  stop  in  front  of  what  proved  to  be  a  livestock  feed  store. 
He  said,  "I  think  we  can  buy  a  bell  here."    We  entered  the  store 
and  saw  myriads  of  bells  hanging  from  the  rafters — all  sizes. 
I  saw  an  enormous  bell  and  pointing  to  it,  asked  the  saleslady, 
"what  is  that  for?"    She  shook  her  head,  not  understanding  English. 
Jim  came  to  our  rescue,  and,  speaking  to  her  in  German,  he  asked 
her  the  same  question.    She  laughed  and  replied,  "big  bell,  big 
cow."    I  purchased  a  medium  sized  bell,  complete  with  wide  leather 
strap  and  buckle,  and  by  completely  packing  clothes  in  and  around 
it,  I  brought  it  home  on  the  plane.     It  now  has  a  prominent  place 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  our  Lakeview  home. 

I  was  told  that  in  Switzerland,  the  Simmental  cattle  are  used 
for  three  purposes:    as  beef,  milk  cattle,  and  as  draft  animals— some 
are  still  being  used  to  pull  the  plows  on  the  steep  farm  hillsides 
where  it  is  too  steep  to  use  tractors. 

BEAUTIFUL  VINEYARDS 
LAKE  GENEVA 
FRANCE 

We  left  Switzerland,  driving  over  a  high  pass  in  the  Alps, 
going  through  several  tunnels,  rapidly  descending  from  a  high  elevation 
to  beautiful  Lake  Geneva,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  France. 
As  we  came  down  steep  switch  back  roads,  we  passed  through  endless 
terraced  rock  walled  grape  vineyards,  the  source  of  many  famous 
wines  of  which  large  quantities  are  consumed  by  the  European  people 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  diet.     It  was  a  breathtaking  sight  to 
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see  the  beautiful  blue  lake  below  us  on  which  were  sailing  striking, 
white-sailed  pleasure  boats,  fishing  boats,  and  commercial  craft. 

We  had  lunch  in  a  lakeside  park  in  Geneva  near  the  French 
border  and  were  awed  by  the  spectacular  fountain  there.    We  also 
drove  by  the  beautiful  palace  where  an  important  international 
treaty  was  signed. 

BOURDEAUX 
THE  ATLANTIC  BEACHES  OF  FRANCE 
THE  BASQUE  COUNTRY  OF  SPAIN 

Continuing  southwesterly  through  France  we  drove  through  beautiful 
green  fertile  valleys,  crossing  many  streams  and  rivers,  staying 
for  the  most  part  in  the  countryside,  detouring  around  the  larger 
cities  and  industrial  centers.     Here  again  we  saw  many  cattle, 
beautiful,  large,  white  Charlais  beef  stock,  a  breed  that  originated 
in  France.    We  also  saw  many  black  and  white  belted  cows,  a  dual 
purpose  dairy  and  beef  breed.     Continuing  on  a  westerly  course 
we  soon  approached  Bordeaux,  France,  a  large  seaport  city  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    From  there  we  continued  south  along  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  Coast  to  Bayonne  and  then  visited  the  nearby  beaches  of 
Biarritz,  France,  one  of  the  most  famous  resorts  in  the  world  where 
we  saw  many  people  swimming  in  the  Atlantic. 

Leaving  France,  we  drove  over  the  border  into  Spain,  skirting 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  climbing  to  a  high  plateau  country,  overlooking 
a  large  river  which  drained  through  Portugal  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    We  stopped  briefly  in  Burgos,  capitol  of  the  Basque  country, 
to  see  its  beautiful  cathedral.    From  here,  as  we  traveled  south, 
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we  passed  many  buses  and  cars  returning  from  Madrid,  with  pennants 
flying,  proclaiming  that  Burgos  had  defeated  the  Madrid  soccer 
team  in  a  historic  game.     Soccer  is  the  national  game  of  Spain, 
as  it  is  in  many  countries.     It  is  said  to  be  played  by  more  people 
than  any  other  game  in  the  world. 

MADRID 

WE  MAKE  OUR  HEADQUARTERS  AT  JIM  AND  DEAN N A ' S  PISA 
THE  "RESIDENCIA" 

The  country  we  were  now  traveling  through  was  much  drier  than 
the  areas  we  had  come  through. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Jim's  apartment  in  Madrid, 
where  we  received  a  tender  welcome  by  Deanna  and  the  rest  of  the 
Hoen  Taylor  family.    Here  we  met  for  the  first  time  the  newest 
member  of  the  family,  "Tomas,"  who  had  been  born  in  a  Madrid  hospital 
four  months  earlier  in  April.     His  birth  in  Spain  entitled  him 
to  dual  citizenship,  Spanish  and  American.    All  around  the  apartment, 
the  family  had  put  up  welcome  signs.     Fortunately  they  had  two 
baths  and  two  toilets,  so  accommodations  were  adequate,  even  with 
the  temporary  addition  of  five  adult  people  to  the  eight  other 
members  in  the  family,  making  a  total  of  thirteen  "souls." 

Ethel  and  I  had  the  "guest  room,"  Annie  slept  in  the  girls' 
bed,  Cliff  and  Louise  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  hallway  in  sleeping 
bags,  Jim  and  Deanna  slept  with  the  baby  in  their  own  room,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  slept  in  bunk  beds  and  on  the  floor  in  sleeping 
bags.     It  was  a  snug  fit,  but  everyone  took  it  in  good  spirits. 
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Our  meals  were  taken  at  the  "Residencia , 11  the  BYU  school  center, 
which  was  later  purchased  by  BYU  for  permanent  school  quarters. 
The  Taylor  children  attended  Spanish  schools  during  the  day  where 
in  most  instances  a  midday  meal  was  furnished  for  them. 

LDS  SERVICES  IN  MADRID 
WE  SHOP  IN  MADRID 
THE  BULLFIGHT 

On  Sunday  we  attended  LDS  Services  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  held  in  a  civic  community  building  surrounded  by  a  park. 

Here  we  met  President  Barnes  and  his  family.     He  had  just 
opened  up  the  Spain  Mission  three  years  before.    Their  missionary 
success  had  been  remarkable,  considering  that  Spain  is  even  more 
Catholic  than  Italy.    They  now  had  two  Spanish  speaking  branches 
in  Madrid  and  one  English  speaking  branch  (attended  largely  by 
U.S.  servicemen  stationed  in  the  area).    We  attended  the  Spanish 
branch,  and  though  we  could  understand  little  of  the  language, 
we  could  feel  the  wonderful  spirit  of  those  there,  mostly  converts 
to  the  Church.     President  Barnes  had  received  his  release  as  mission 
president  and  he  and  his  family  were  getting  ready  to  return  to 
their  home  in  California.    We  met  the  new  mission  president,  President 
Stevens,  of  Holden,  Utah,  with  his  wife. 

The  next  day  began  with  breakfast  at  the  Residencia  where 
we  met  the  new  group  of  BYU  students,  32  girls  and  9  boys.  They 
were  a  noisy  bunch  and  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  For 
breakfast  we  had  chocolata  and  warm  powdered  milk,  tortillas  Spanish 
style,  fried  potatoes  and  eggs,  and  pan  (bread)  which  was  always 
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served  with  the  meals.    We  especially  enjoyed  the  hard  crusty  rolls. 
We  returned  to  the  Pisa,  the  Taylor's  apartment,  just  a  block  away. 
The  apartment  was  on  the  septimo  (seventh)  floor.     The  elevator 
would  only  accommodate  about  four  persons  at  a  time,  sometimes 
requiring  several  trips  to  get  all  of  our  group  there. 

In  the  afternoon  Deanna  took  us  in  the  V.W.  "tourmobile , " 
down  to  the  main  business  section  of  Madrid  on  a  shopping  tour. 
She  drove  us  down  a  narrow  winding  entrance  to  an  underground  parking 
lot  where  we  took  an  elevator  to  the  main  floor  of  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  I  had  ever  been  in. 

Besides  having  a  fantastic  selection  of  merchandise,  the  prices 
were  very  reasonable.    Apparently  they  did  not  gouge  the  tourists 
here  with  their  prices.    We  bought  many  gifts  here  to  take  home 
to  our  families  on  our  return  trip.    Deanna  also  took  us  into  another 
section  of  the  shopping  district  where  there  were  more  distinctive 
specialty  shops.    Here  Ethel  bought  a  beautiful  black  mantilla 
(shawl)  with  a  Spanish  comb  to  match  and  also  some  beautiful  Spanish 
fans . 

On  Wednesday,  July  4th,  Jim  drove  Ethel,  myself,  Annie,  Cliff, 
and  Louise  to  Torrejon  to  a  bullfight  which  had  some  of  the  flavor 
of  a  rodeo  added  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  servicemen  who  were 
housed  at  a  large  U.S.  military  air  base  nearby.    The  bullring 
was  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  big  bullrings  of  the 
Spanish  world,  parts  of  it  being  of  a  portable  nature.     But  the 
performers,  bulls,  horses,  torreadors  and  picadors  were  topnotch. 
The  bulls  were  magnificent,  black,  big,  long  horned,  spirited  animals, 
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raised  in  western  Spain  especially  for  these  purposes.    The  skill, 
grace,  and  daring  quickness  of  the  torreadors  was  remarkable. 
The  ability  of  the  picadors  and  the  horses  they  rode  in  keeping 
out  of  reach  of  the  maddened,  snorting  and  charging  bulls  with 
their  long  sharp  horns  was  almost  unbelievable.     I  was  impressed 
and  immensely  enjoyed  the  grace,  skill,  and  artistry  of  the  performers, 
but  I  was  sickened  by  the  cruel,  gory,  torturing  and  killing  of 
the  brave  bulls.    Besides  the  Spanish  torreadors  that  day,  a  young 
American  bullfighter  named  Robert  Ryan  participated.     Also  as  part 
of  the  show  was  a  Spanish  horseman,  riding  a  beautiful,  superbly 
trained  mount,  putting  it  through  its  paces  and  giving  a  demonstration 
of  horsemanship  such  as  we  had  never  witnessed  before.    Man  and 
horse  seemed  to  be  one  in  their  graceful  movements. 

WONDERFUL  SPANISH  FOOD 
WE  VISIT  TOLEDO 
ARANJUEZ 

That  evening  Jim  drove  us  out  to  an  ancient  university  center, 
which  was  now  restored  and  subsidized  by  the  Spanish  government 
as  a  tourist  attraction,  where  we  had  dinner  in  an  authentically 
restored  dining  hall.     Here  we  had  a  wonderful  Spanish  meal  consisting 
of  Castillian  garlic  soup  and  roast  lamb  (which  was  as  out  of  this 
world)  as  only  the  Spanish  can  prepare  it.     Relishes  and  large, 
cured  and  processed  olives  were  also  served.    We  were  to  find  that 
in  Spain  we  ate  olives  in  some  form  or  another  almost  every  day, 
and  much  of  the  cooking  was  done  with  olive  oil.     I  found  that 
this  agreed  with  my  temperamental  digestive  system  all  during  the 
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time  we  were  there.    For  desert  we  were  served  with  some  of  the 
many  delicious  fruits  then  in  season. 

The  next  day  Jim  and  Deanna  took  us  on  a  tour  of  Toledo. 
Anciently,  this  city  was  famous  as  a  place  where  steel  was  made. 
Toledo  steel  was  known  throughout  the  world.     Here  armor,  swords, 
spears,  and  metal  weapons  were  forged.     It  still  is  an  industrial 
city  today.     In  some  of  the  many  shops  we  purchased  some  fine  cutlery, 
scissors,  letter  openers,  etc.    Also  located  in  Toledo  is  an  ancient 
university,  started  in  the  days  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 
A  beautiful  old  cathedral  is  also  located  in  the  business  area, 
where  we  viewed  a  beautiful,  famous  painting  by  the  renowned  artist, 
El  Greco. 

Jim  also  took  us  to  the  city  of  Aranjuez,  where  the  summer 
palace  of  the  royalty  is  located.     It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
formal  gardens  with  shaded  tree-lined  driveways,  which  included 
stately  magnolia  trees.    The  Queen's  garden  was  especially  breath- 
taking in  its  beauty.    We  toured  the  palace  which  is  furnished 
in  the  period  of  1805,  when  the  Spanish  kingdom  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power  and  glory.    The  furnishings  are  nearly  all  the  originals. 
We  really  viewed  the  grandeur  of  Old  Spain.    Here  was  beautiful, 
carved,  imported  woodwork,  with  priceless  tapestries,  wall  hangings, 
carpeting,  tiling,  and  many  beautiful  paintings  by  famous  artists 
of  that  period. 

The  exhibition  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  precious  metals 
was  overpowering.    We  thought  of  the  many  countries  and  colonies, 
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such  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  had  been  plundered  and  exploited 

by  early  Spanish  conquerors  to  provide  this  display  of  great  wealth. 

The  Casa  Marion's  marine  boat  display,  nearby  on  the  river's 
edge,  was  most  interesting.    Here  we  saw  ancient  barges,  over  300 
years  old  and  oar  powered  (14  oars),  and  a  Spanish  galleon  ship, 
complete  with  canopy  and  lavish  furnishings  in  the  stern,  all  reminders 
of  the  great  naval  power  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

SEGOVIA 

KING  FERDINAND  AND  QUEEN  ISABELLA'S  CASTLE 
FRANCO'S  GREAT  MONUMENT  TO  HIS  "CIVIL  WAR  DEAD" 

Another  interesting  side  trip  was  taken  to  Segovia.    We  traveled 
northeasterly  from  Madrid  into  a  mountainous  country  with  pine 
covered  hills.    The  cool,  clear,  clean  air  and  fragrance  of  the 
pines  were  bracing  and  delightful.    We  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
a  pass  where  the  elevation  was  about  5,500  feet,  where  we  saw  a 
ski  lift  which  was  very  popular  with  the  visiting  tourists.  Descending 
the  mountains  on  a  winding  twisting  road,  we  came  to  a  summer  palace 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Bourbon  Kings.     It  was  patterned  after 
the  great  Versailles  Palace.    We  approached  Segovia,  impressively 
situated  on  a  hill.    On  our  approach  to  the  city  we  drove  under 
an  enormous,  ancient  Roman  aqueduct.    The  time  of  its  construction 
dated  back  to  A.D.   1000.     Another  remarkable  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  was  still  usable. 

Approached  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  view  of  Segovia 
Castle  was  spectacular.  We  climbed  a  winding  cobblestone  road 
to  the  castle  with  its  turreted  towers.    This  had  been  the  home 
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of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.     It  was  here  that  Isabella 
was  born.    Here,  with  their  marriage,  two  kingdoms  were  joined 
to  form  what  became  the  great  Spanish  kingdom. 

Inside  the  castle  we  saw  two  ornate  thrones,  and  it  was  stressed 
by  the  guide  that  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  had  equal  rule.  (Was 
this  the  beginning  of  E.R.A.?)     It  was  here  that  Columbus  came 
to  the  court  and  sought  funds  to  finance  his  proposed  discovery 
voyage  to  America.    Here  was  a  great  display  of  ancient  Spanish 
armor,  cannons,  and  other  implements  of  war.     Especially  impressive 
were  the  lifesize  replicas  of  Spanish  knights  on  horses,  clad  in 
metal  armor. 

We  climbed  steep  stone  steps  to  the  roof  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  castle  where  we  had  a  marvelous  view  of  the  city  of  Segovia 
and  the  Spanish  countryside.  It  was  here  that  the  musical  Camelot 
was  filmed. 

From  Segovia  we  returned  to  Madrid  by  way  of  a  toll  tunnel, 
built  under  a  mountain,  a  memorial  for  the  fallen  dead  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  of  1938,  which  lasted  five  years.     At  this  time  the  rebels 
(Fascists)  under  Franco  overthrew  the  Republic  of  Spain.  Here 
the  mountain  had  been  excavated  underneath,  through  solid  stone, 
and  a  great  Bascilla  had  been  built  underground.    On  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  a  massive  rock  Crucifix  had  been  erected,  which  was 
lighted  during  the  night. 

We  took  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  we  again 
had  a  wonderful  panoramic  view  of  the  country.  The  country  in 
this  area  appeared  to  be  very  dry. 
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BYU  INTERNATIONAL  FOLKDANCERS 
WE  TOUR  SOUTHERN  SPAIN:    GRANADA  AND  THE  ALHAMBRA 


The  next  evening  in  Madrid  we  attended  a  performance  of  the 
BYU  International  Folk  Dancers,  directed  by  Mary  Bee  Jensen  of 
Provo.    Accompanying  us  was  Carmen  Vigo,  who  was  an  assistant  to 
Jim  at  the  school.     She  was  a  faculty  member  in  the  Spanish  Department 
with  Jim  at  BYU.     Carmen  was  a  convert  to  the  Church  from  Uruguay. 
The  housekeeper  and  director  of  meals  at  the  Residencia  was  Catholic 
and  had  previously  been  in  training  as  a  nun.     Her  name  was  Pilar 
and  she  also  went  with  us. 

The  folk  dancing  and  specialty  numbers,  including  Indian  hoop 
and  snake  dancing,  clog  dancing,  and  folk  dancing  from  the  hill 
country  of  America,  accompanied  by  lively  music  by  BYU  student 
"fiddlers,"  was  well  received  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  Spanish 
audience.    The  theater  in  which  the  performance  was  given  was  located 
in  the  downtown  business  section  with  narrow,  unimpressive  streets 
leading  to  it.     But  inside,  the  theater,  with  its  several  balconies, 
had  a  very  ornate,  old  opera  house  atmosphere.    After  the  show 
we  went  backstage  and  met  the  performing  students,  They  are  surely 
ambassadors  of  good  will  for  our  country  and  the  Church. 
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Chapter  Twenty- One 

SOUTHERN  SPAIN 

Jim,  having  to  stay  with  the  new  school  group,  was  unable 
to  go  with  us  on  a  tour  of  southern  Spain.     Arrangements  were  made 
for  Carmen  to  go  with  us,  she  having  been  there  before,  and,  with 
her  fluent  Spanish  and  her  knowledge  of  Spanish  customs,  she  made 
the  trip  very  enjoyable.     Jim  turned  the  minibus  over  to  us,  with 
Cliff  doing  the  driving.     After  getting  out  of  a  traffic  jam  in 
Madrid,  we  drove  through  open  country,  largely  farmlands.  The 
country  was  dry  and  we  passed  through  many  areas  which  were  being 
irrigated.     Now  we  came  into  a  country  of  vast  olive  groves  which 
were  being  cultivated,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.    We  could 
easily  see  where  the  olives,  which  supply  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
diet,  were  grown  in  great  abundance.    We  also  passed  many  large 
modern  combines  and  trucks  used  in  the  grain  harvest. 

We  also  passed  by  many  vineyards  which  provided  the  grapes 
for  the  production  of  Spanish  wines  and  the  luscious  grapes  for 
table  use. 

GRANADA  AND  THE  ALHAMBRA 

We  drove  to  Granada,  going  first  to  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Moorish  kings  and  sultans,  called  the  "Alhambra,"  which  consisted 
of  three  palaces  and  a  fortress.    This  was  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Moors  until  they  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  Christians. 
We  approached  it  on  a  bowery  roadway  that  was  lined  with  stately 
cypress  and  "Cedars  of  Lebanon"  trees,  coming  to  a  beautiful  Moorish 
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entrance,  probably  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    We  entered 
into  a  beautiful  court  with  clear  flowing  streams  of  water  with 
tinkling,  spraying  water  fountains,  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 
We  walked  through  colonaded  passageways,  all  flowerlined,  and  entered 
the  Generalife  Gardens.    The  architecture  was  typically  Moorish 
with  latticelike,  fresco  ornamentation  with  many  of  the  horseshoe-like 
Moorish  arches,  leading  to  palace  rooms,  bathrooms,  and  courtyards. 
We  visited  the  Washington  Irving  Room,  where  he  wrote  his  historic 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Then  we  entered  the  great  fortress,  all  located  on  a  high 
hill  where  we  climbed  to  one  of  the  towers  that  gave  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  city.     Carmen  proved  to  be  a  great  guide,  and  we  found 
the  Spanish  people  to  be  very  friendly. 

After  camping  that  night  in  a  former  orchard  on  the  outskirts 
of  Granada,  we  arose  early  the  next  morning,  had  a  light  breakfast, 
packed  up,  and  headed  southeast  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  rapidly  descended  from  the  higher  plateau  country  around  Granada 
toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Coast. 

We  then  traveled  through  more  rugged  terrain  with  high  sur- 
rounding mountains,  deep  canyons,  and  large  rivers  and  streams. 
In  many  of  the  broader  valleys  we  passed  through  fertile  farmlands, 
extending  up  onto  gentle  rolling  hills,  where  many  herds  of  livestock 
grazed.    We  observed  modern  farming  methods  being  used:  trucks, 
tractors,  and  combines  being  part  of  the  grain  harvest  operation. 

We  also  saw  primitive  methods  of  grain  harvesting  still  being 
used:    ancient  grain  cradles  to  cut  the  grain,  tying  the  grain 
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bundles  into  sheaves,  and  then  standing  them  in  the  fields  upright 
to  dry.     Later  the  bundles  were  hauled  to  a  threshing  floor  where 
the  grain  was  beaten  with  flails  to  get  the  kernels  out  of  the 
husks.    Later,  on  a  windy  day,  this  partly  threshed  grain  was  scooped 
up  and  thrown  into  the  wind,  which  separated  the  straw  and  chaff 
from  the  grain  kernels  for  grinding  or  storing.    This  process  was 
called  "winnowing"  the  grain. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
GIBRALTAR 

THE  CONTINENT  WHERE  GRANDFATHER  DIXON  WAS  BORN— AFRICA 

We  soon  left  the  mountains,  descending  rapidly  to  the  coastal 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean,  entering  the  beautiful  city  of  Malaga. 
The  moist  air  from  the  sea  was  balmy  and  subtropical  in  nature. 

Here  was  a  resort-like  atmosphere,  and  we  saw  many  people  bathing 
in  the  ocean  along  the  many  beaches. 

We  continued  south  on  a  beautiful  seaside  boulevard  until 
we  reached  San  Roque,  which  is  across  the  bay  from  Gibraltar,  Here 
we  were  able  to  get  reasonably  priced  bungalow  accommodations, 
where  Cliff,  Louise,  and  I  changed  into  our  bathing  suits  and  then 
drove  a  short  distance  to  the  beach,  where  we  had  our  first  dip 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  beach  was  not  too  clean  here,  but  the  swim  in  the  salt 
water  was  wonderful.    We  returned  to  the  bungalow  quarters  and 
took  a  hot  shower.     Each  room  had  an  individual  hot  water  heater 
and  clean,  soft  towels  had  been  provided.    We  found  that  the  toilet 
paper  there  was  of  a  rough  quality,  almost  like  sandpaper. 
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The  previous  day,  we  had  made  arrangements  with  a  tour  service 
to  take  us  across  the  narrow  strait  to  Spanish  Morocco  in  North 
Africa.     After  a  good  night's  rest,  the  tour  bus  picked  us  up  and 
took  us  to  the  harbor,  where  we  boarded  a  hydrofoil  headed  for 
Africa.    This  was  the  continent  on  which  Grandfather  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon  was  born.    But  we  were  almost  a  continent  apart  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  1835  in  Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 

TAHGIERS 
THE  SULTAN  IS  IN  RESIDENCE 
I  RIDE  A  CAMEL 

We  had  a  good  view  of  Gibraltar,  "The  Rock,"  from  our  boat 
as  we  left  the  harbor.     Skimming  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the 
narrow  straits,  we  soon  arrived  at  Cueta  where  another  tour  bus 
picked  us  up,  and  we  drove  into  Tangier,  the  capital  city.  Decorations 
were  still  up,  and  flags  were  still  flying.    The  king  (sultan) 
had  visited  there  the  day  before. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  a  modern  city,  yet  everywhere  there 
was  evidence  of  squalor  and  filth.    We  had  an  Arab  (Riff)  tour 
guide  who  spoke  good  English.     He  was  dressed  in  native  dress, 
a  long  flowing  robe  with  a  bonnet-like  headpiece  and  circlet. 
We  toured  the  city,  stopping  at  a  high  point  overlooking  the  ocean 
with  a  wonderful  view  of  the  place  where  the  Mediterranean  joins 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  also  stopped  at  a  park  where  a  herd  of  camels  were  all 
saddled  up  waiting  for  the  tourists.    When  I  took  a  ride  on  a  camel, 
my  first  and  last,  the  camel  driver  took  off  his  red  fez  and  put 
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it  on  my  head,  at  which  time  I  had  my  picture  taken.     I  was  going 
to  buy  the  fez,  but  Ethel  said,  "no."     (Neither  the  headpiece  nor 
the  camel  driver  looked  too  sanitary  to  her).    We  were  amazed  at 
how  well  the  camels  were  trained.    At  a  command  from  the  Arab  driver, 
the  camel  knelt  to  the  ground,  permitting  the  one  who  was  going 
to  ride  it  to  easily  climb  into  the  saddle  which  had  been  strapped 
over  the  hump  on  its  back  and  under  its  belly.     Again  at  the  command 
of  the  driver,  speaking  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  camel  arose  from 
the  ground  with  me  on  it,  and  with  a  corkscrew  like  movement,  breath- 
takingly  unwound  its  long  legs  and  hoisted  me  into  the  air. 

THE  MAR PAS A 
CLIFF  MAKES  A  PURCHASE 
ARAB  ENTERTAINMENT 

Later,  we  continued  on  our  tour  of  the  city,  driving  past 
the  ornate  Moorish  Palace  of  the  sultan.    The  flag  was  flying  in 
front,  indicating  that  he  was  in  residence.    We  drove  to  the  marpasa 
(market  place),  where  the  products  for  sale  were  displayed.  From 
a  merchandising  standpoint  it  was  out  of  this  world.     I  have  never 
seen  so  much  merchandise  crowded  into  limited  space  on  one  floor, 
although  the  building  was  enormous.     Everything  was  auctioned  off! 
We  selected  the  articles  we  wished  to  purchase  and  took  them  to 
a  young  Arab  auctioneer  who  sat  cross  legged  on  a  table  with  a 
pile  of  paper  money  and  coins  in  front  of  him  for  change.     He  spoke 
flawless  English. 

We  were  all  amused  when  Cliff  took  an  article  to  him  and  purposely 
bid  an  unreasonably  low  price  for  it.    The  auctioneer  gave  him 
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a  scornful  look  and,  reaching  out,  extended  a  paper  bill  of  large 
denomination  to  Cliff  saying,  "here,  you  cheap  fellow;  take  this 
to  help  you  pay  what  its  worth."    But  before  Cliff  could  reach 
it,  the  auctioneer  withdrew  the  money.     Cliff  then  made  a  more 
realistic  bid,  which  the  auctioneer  accepted. 

Here  we  saw  large  piles  of  Persian  and  Oriental  rugs  and  valuable 
tapestries  and  wall  hangings.    Apparently  limitless  stocks  of  leather 
goods  were  displayed,  much  of  it  intricately  stamped  and  carved. 
Cliff,  Louise,  Annie,  and  Carmen  continued  to  bargain,  with  looks 
of  delight  showing  in  their  faces.     Ethel,  however,  uneasy  and 
disturbed  by  the  din  and  confusion,  the  unpleasant  smell,  and  fright- 
ening looks  of  some  unsavory  appearing  natives,  wanted  out  as  soon 
as  we  could  go. 

Outside,  beggars  and  peddlers,  many  of  them  children,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks.    There  also  were 
many  street  entertainers,  including  snake  charmers,  complete  with 
large  snakes  (usually  cobras),  baskets  for  the  snakes,  and  flutes 
to  charm  them.    We  climbed  up  a  steep  cobblestone  street  to  a  large 
modern  cafe  with  large  glass  windows  overlooking  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  we  were  entertained  by  native  dancing  girls,  some  reminding 
us  of  stories  we  had  heard  and  pictures  we  had  seen  of  harem  dancers. 
We  also  saw  magicians  and  singers  and  acrobats.     Here  Ethel  spotted 
a  Negro  with  blue  eyes,  the  first  we  had  seen.    We  were  served 
a  delightful  dinner  which  included  exotic  deserts  and  a  pleasant 
tasting  mint  tea.    We  had  expected  hot  weather,  but  it  was  cool 
and  comfortable  while  we  were  there. 
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RETURN  TO  MADRID 
CORDOBA 
SHOPPING  FOR  LEATHER  GOODS 

We  ferried  back  to  mainland  Spain,  picked  up  our  car  and, 
driving  along  the  southernmost  tip  of  Spain,  headed  toward  Cadiz. 
From  Cadiz  we  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  Seville  where  we  stayed 
at  a  campground,  part  of  which  was  in  a  fruit  orchard  with  many 
palm  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  in  bloom  around  it.    We  enjoyed 
some  delicious  fresh  peaches  and  oranges,  which  we  bought  there. 

Leaving  early  the  next  morning,  we  drove  through  the  beautiful 
city  of  Seville.     It  was  typically  Spanish  with  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
lovely  plazas,  and  parks  with  stately  date  palms  and,  of  course, 
an  enormous  bullring.     Carmen  had  us  stop  near  the  center  of  the 
city  where  she  bought  some  chorros  (like  a  spudnut).     It  was  her 
treat. 

Leaving  Seville,  we  drove  northeasterly  to  Cordoba.  This 
was  the  ancient  capital  city  of  the  Moors  when  they  ruled  Spain. 
We  drove  to  the  famous  Moslem  mosque  of  Cordoba,  passing  by  an 
ancient  Roman  gateway  and  monument—period  A.D.   1 000— evidence 
that  Spain  had  also  once  been  dominated  by  the  great  Roman  Empire. 
Walking  up  a  narrow,  winding  street  to  the  entrance,  we  entered 
the  Mosque,  one  of  the  most  immense  buildings  we  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  typical  ancient  Mohammedan  Mosque.     It  was  built  first 
by  the  Romans,  then  rebuilt  by  the  Moors.    When  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  by  the  Christian  Spaniards,  under  Ferdinand  in  1492, 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    While  it  is  mostly 
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Moorish  architecture,  it  was  later  converted  into  a  Catholic  Cathedral 
under  King  Carlos,  and  much  of  the  original  beauty  was  destroyed. 
The  Catholic  Cathedral  architecture,  superimposed  on  it,  does  not 
fit  the  structure. 

Inside  the  building,  we  were  impressed  by  the  large  rooms 
and  countless  decorated  pillars  and  colanades  extending  to  high 
vaulted  ceilings.     In  one  of  the  rooms  Carmen  demonstrated  its 
almost  unbelievable  acoustics.    Most  of  the  floors  were  tiled, 
many  with  intricate  designs.    The  altars  were  like  others  we  had 
seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  with  much  wood  carving  and  statuary, 
all  with  great  embellishment  of  silver  and  gold. 

Leaving  the  mosque,  we  went  into  the  shopping  area  of  the 
city,  passing  many  residences  with  plain,  drab  stone  and  plastered 
walls  on  the  outside.    However,  all  had  impressive  grilled  iron 
gates  at  the  entrances,  through  which  we  looked  and  saw  beautiful 
patios  with  lovely,  colorful  flowers  and  shrubs  growing,  especially 
roses  in  bloom.    Most  of  the  homes  had  balconies  with  attractive 
wrought  iron  railings  over  which  were  draped  a  variety  of  flowering 
vines.     Usually  at  the  side  of  the  stairways  were  well  placed  large 
urns  and  pottery  vases  in  which  attractive  flowers  and  shrubs  were 
planted.     All  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  unattractive  appearance 
of  the  narrow  street  and  plain  walls  outside. 

In  the  shopping  areas  we  found  many  shops,  most  of  them  small, 
usually  with  the  owner  and  his  family  operating  them,  and  where 
a  large  variety  of  handmade  goods  were  for  sale.     Again  we  found 
prices  were  reasonable,  and  the  practice  was  to  bargain  for  them. 
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We  purchased  gifts  to  take  home  with  us,  most  being  leather  goods 
manufactured  in  Cordoba,  for  which  the  city  was  famous  throughout 
the  world. 

ETHEL'S  SIXTY-NINTH  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Then  Carmen  had  a  surprise  for  us.    Guiding  us  through  the 
narrow  winding  streets,  we  entered  the  rear  entrance  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  fabulous  modern  restaurant  where  a  strikingly  beautiful, 
dark  young  Spanish  woman  receptionist  directed  us  to  tables  with 
plush  seating.    We  went  to  the  restrooms  marked  Caballeros  and 
Senoras  over  the  doorways,  to  wash  and  freshen  up.    We  found  them 
to  be  the  cleanest  we  had  found  in  all  Europe — modern  and  spotless. 

We  returned  to  the  tables  where  Carmen,  with  the  help  of  some 
very  attentive  male  Spanish  waiters,  helped  us  order.     The  menus 
were  all  printed  in  Spanish.    We  ordered  a  Spanish  dinner  featuring 
fish,  rice,  chicken,  and  appetizing  salads  with  many  of  the  fruits 
now  in  season.    The  food  was  pleasingly  seasoned,  using  Spanish 
sauces— tangy ,  yet  mild  in  taste. 

Being  in  the  center  of  the  olive  producing  country,  we  were 
served  some  of  the  largest,  best  tasting  olives  we  had  ever  eaten. 
The  courteous  waiters  explained  to  us  how  the  olives  were  harvested, 
telling  us  this  was  all  done  by  experts.    One  man  with  "the  know 
how"  would  strike  the  tree  with  a  specially  made  club  in  the  right 
place  with  a  strong  blow,  shaking  nearly  all  of  the  ripe  olives 
of  the  tree  to  the  ground,  where  a  sheet  or  blanket  had  previously 
been  placed  to  receive  them.    They  were  now  picked  up  and  loaded 
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in  carts  or  trucks  and  hauled  to  the  processing  plants  or  olive 
presses . 

It  was  Ethel's  sixty-ninth  birthday,  and  when  we  entered  the 
building,  Carmen  had  made  arrangements  with  the  head  waiter  to 
have  the  Chef  bake  a  birthday  cake  for  her.     As  we  were  preparing 
to  eat  our  deserts,  down  the  aisle  came  six  handsome,  Spanish  male 
waiters,  dressed  in  formal  attire — white  shirts,  black  bow  ties 
and  black  jackets  and  trousers — the  lead  waiter  carrying  the  cake, 
decorated  with  blazing  candles,  all  singing  "happy  birthday"  in 
Spanish. 

They  put  the  cake  on  our  table  and  then  one  of  the  waiters 
reached  in  Ethel's  shopping  bag  by  her  feet  and  took  out  the  blazing 
red,  low  crowned,  wide  brim,  felt  women's  hat  that  Ethel  had  just 
purchased,  placed  the  hat  on  her  head  at  just  the  right  angle, 
and  told  her  this  was  how  she  should  wear  it.     Another  waiter  had 
stepped  out  the  front  door  and  picked  a  beautiful  red  rose  growing 
there  and  placed  it  in  her  dark  hair.    We  all  then  joined  in  singing 
"Happy  Birthday"  again  to  her,  some  in  English  and  some  in  Spanish. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  seen  Ethel  speechless. 

We  returned  to  Madrid  by  way  of  a  wide,  divided  four-lane 
highway.    We  especially  enjoyed  the  Oleanders  growing  wild  on  the 
roadside  in  every  gully.    We  arrived  in  Madrid  about  dark,  tired, 
but  with  memories  of  a  grand  trip. 

Jim,  Deanna,  and  their  family  were  waiting  for  us.     She  had 
also  baked  a  birthday  cake  for  Ethel,  and  with  her  skilled  artistic 
talents  had  drawn  a  map  with  cake  frosting  on  top  of  the  cake, 
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showing  our  route  from  London,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  and  North  Africa.     Also  on  top  of  the  cake  in  bold 
relief  was  the  orange  V.W.  minibus  in  which  we  had  made  the  trips. 
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Chapter  Twenty-Two 

WE  RETURN  TO  MADRID 
WE  ATTEND  A  FLEMENCO  AND  BALLET  PRESENTATION 
THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING,  LDS  MADRID  BRANCH 

The  next  evening,  Saturday,  Jim  drove  us  through  the  business 
district  to  the  Congresion  Palacio,  to  a  ballet  and  flemenco  presen- 
tation.   On  the  way  we  passed  many  beautiful  water  fountains,  many 
of  them  lighted.     Madrid  is  surely  the  city  of  beautiful  fountains. 
The  ballet  and  flemenco  dances  were  spectacular.    The  background 
music  and  stomping  and  clapping  of  the  dancers — all  in  perfect 
rhythm — -was  exciting  and  contagious.    The  colorful  costumes  and 
lighting  effects  were  marvelous.    The  ballerinas,  with  the  long 
trains  on  their  skirts,  switched  their  trains  with  a  deft  kick 
of  the  feet — -all  in  time  with  the  stomping  and  clapping  of  the 
dancers . 

Antonio,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  flemenco  dancers,  performed 
that  night  with  his  sister,  who  had  only  been  out  of  the  hospital 
a  short  time  following  an  automobile  accident. 

Antonio,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  was  considered  old  by 
some,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  he  gave  a  magnificent  performance 
for  which  he  and  his  sister  were  given  a  standing  ovation. 

The  next  morning  we  attended  meetings  with  the  Madrid  English 
speaking  branch  of  the  Church.     Most  of  the  members  were  U.S.  military 
service  personnel  or  others  connected  with  other  U.S.  services  and 
business  in  Spain  and  their  families.    We  met  several  of  the  missionaries 
there.    At  that  time  there  were  about  105  full-time  missionaries  in 
the  Spanish  Mission.     Cliff  was  called  on  for  the  opening  prayer  and 
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I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  speakers.     I  related  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  British  settlers  of  South  Africa  in  1820  of  which  Grandfather 
Dixon's  parents  and  his  grandfather,  the  Reverend  William  Boardman, 
were  a  part,  telling  how  their  sailing  vessels  were  fired  upon  by 
pirate  cannons  near  the  Canary  Islands,  just  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  of  their  subsequent  settlement  in  South  Africa  near  Grahamstown, 
where  Grandfather  Dixon  was  born  and  where  he  later  joined  the 
Mormon  Church  over  the  angry  opposition  of  his  father.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  traveled  to  the  Missouri  River  and  from  there  he  drove 
an  ox  team  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1857. 

THE  HOEM  TAYLOR  FAMILY  EVENING  PRESENTATION 
WE  BID  GOODBYE  TO  SPAIN 
"BED  AND  BREAKFAST"  AT  HORLEY,  ENGLAND 

On  Monday  evening,  Jim  called  the  family  together.    The  noise 
and  confusion  stopped,  and  we  entered  into  the  family  evening  program. 
Kathy  led  the  singing,  the  children  all  sang  in  Spanish.  Terri 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "worthless  pin."    Scott  put  on  a  circus 
show  including  magic  tricks  where,  assisted  by  Jimmy,  he  pulled 
a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat.     After  the  program  Deanna  served  refreshments 
to  all  of  us. 

The  next  morning  we  prepared  to  depart  Spain.    We  loaded  all 
of  our  luggage  on  top  of  the  V.W.  just  outside  the  pisa.  Carmen 
and  Pilar  were  there  to  see  us  off,  after  which  we  drove  to  the 
Madrid  Airport. 

At  the  airport  it  took  us  over  an  hour  and  a  half  to  arrange 
for  our  tickets  and  check  our  luggage.    Our  flight  was  on  the  Iberia 
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Line  (the  Spanish  National  Airways).     After  boarding  the  plane 
we  had  to  wait  another  hour  and  a  half.    The  delay  was  due  to  a 
strike  on  French  and  German  Airlines  which  held  up  our  flight  over 
France.    Our  airfare  from  Madrid  to  London  was  $120.00,  nearly 
half  what  our  charter  flight  fare  was  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  London. 

We  flew  over  part  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  English  Channel 
and  landed  at  the  Heathrow  Airport  in  London.    The  air  was  turbulent, 
and  Ethel,  and  especially  Louise,  became  airsick  over  the  Channel. 
Louise  became  ghastly  white  and  "green  around  the  gills"  before 
we  landed.    The  neat,  well  painted  homes  with  well  kept  gardens 
and  green  hedgerows  were  very  impressive.     Ethel  especially  admired 
the  rose  trees  in  bloom,  also  the  great  variety  of  flowers  around 
the  houses.    She  was  especially  struck  with  pocket-handkerchief-size 
vegetable  gardens  in  the  the  rear  of  all  of  the  houses.     She  suggested 
that  this  was  the  size  we  should  raise. 

From  there  we  took  the  Greenlines  bus  to  Gatwick  Airport  which 
took  about  an  hour  and  foty-five  minutes,  but  this  trip  was  very 
enjoyable  as  we  passed  through  much  of  the  suburban  green  countryside 
of  England. 

At  the  airport  we  learned  that  our  charter  flight  home  would 
not  leave  until  the  next  day,  and  so  havingheard  favorable  comments 
about  guest  house  lodgings  in  the  suburban  areas,  we  inquired  at 
one  of  the  information  counters  and  were  delighted  to  find  that 
many  were  available  nearby.    The  lady  at  the  desk  courteously  called 
one  of  these  homes  which  was  registered  with  her  and  made  arrangements 
with  a  Mrs.  Oxenham  to  take  care  of  our  lodging  needs.     Her  home 
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was  in  Horley,  three  miles  from  the  airport,  called  "Gainsborough 

Lodge."    We  checked  our  luggage  in  locker  storage  at  the  airport 

and  took  a  taxi  to  Horley.    Mrs.  Oxenham  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant, 

typically  British  lady  who  welcomed  us  to  comfortable  quarters 

overlooking  a  lovely  flower  garden  in  the  rear.    We  were  amazed 

to  find  that  the  accommodations  included  bed  and  board  with  a  light 

breakfast  in  the  morning,  all  for  the  price  of  $4.25  per  person — quite 

a  difference  from  the  meager  service  at  a  mediocre  hotel,  at  a 

high  price,  where  we  had  stayed  on  our  first  arrival  in  London. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  prepared  for  our  return  flight 
home.    Our  taxi  driver  of  the  previous  day  had  agreed  to  call  for 
us  about  noon  and  take  us  to  the  airport.    When  the  taxi  arrived, 
he  proved  to  be  a  different  driver  and,  there  being  five  of  us, 
said  a  government  regulation  would  not  permit  him  to  haul  more 
than  four  adults  at  a  time  in  his  taxi  even  though  we  insisted 
that  the  driver  of  the  previous  day  had  made  no  objection.  When 
he  refused  to  haul  all  of  us  in  one  trip,  we  told  him  we  would 
take  the  local  bus  to  the  airport  which  we  did,  having  to  walk 
only  one  block  to  catch  it. 

At  the  Gatwick  Airport  we  changed  our  British  money  into  American 
money  and  proceeded  to  check  in  our  luggage  and,  after  another 
brief  delay,  boarded  a  DC-8  jetliner,  capacity  254  passengers, 
and  at  4:30  p.m.  London  time,  we  headed  into  the  sun  on  our  way 
home.    We  took  the  northern  route,  flying  over  Ireland,  Greenland, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  Winnepeg,  Canada,  where  we  refueled,    The  sun  never 
set  on  us.    We  traveled  at  an  airspeed  of  550  to  600  miles  an  hour 
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(the  speed  of  sound  is  714  miles  per  hour).    The  total  flight  time 
from  London  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  ten  hours  and  we  arrived  at  the 
Salt  Lake  International  Airport  at  8:00  p.m.     Due  to  the  change 
in  time  zones,  we  had  picked  up  four  hours.     Upon  deplaning  at 
Salt  Lake,  we  went  through  customs,  and  Virginia  Dixon  Schugk's 
husband,  Percy,  was  one  of  the  inspectors.    Ken  and  Julia  met  us 
at  the  airport.    They  had  brought  Cliff  and  Louise's  suburban  and 
our  Oldsmobile  to  pick  us  up.    We  returned  to  Provo  tired,  but 
happy  to  be  home  again.     Ken  and  Julia  and  their  family  had  taken 
good  care  of  the  livestock  and  Clifford,  my  pride  and  joy — my  dog. 
(Ethel  had  dubbed  him  with  the  name.)    They  had  also  done  all  of 
the  irrigation  and  weeding  of  the  garden,  and  we  were  amazed  at 
the  growth  the  crops  had  made.    The  day  before  we  had  left  we  had 
had  a  frost  which  had  blackened  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  delicate 
plants.     Now  they  were  flourishing  and  growing  fast.    We  also  found 
that  Charla,  our  large  white  Charlais  cow,  had  had  a  beautiful 
heifer  calf  in  the  swampy  pasture  two  days  before.     Ethel  promptly 
named  her  "Swamp  Angel"  and  later  she  was  simply  called  "Angel." 

Cliff  and  Louise  and  Annie  returned  to  Price,  and  Ethel  and 
I  settled  back  into  our  routine  of  normal  living. 
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Chapter  Twenty-Three 

SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER 
DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 
WORLD  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

Two  days  after  Christmas,  1974,  Ethel  and  I  left  the  Salt 
Lake  Airport  on  a  trip  to  Mexico.     It  was  entitled  "World  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon"  tour.    We  traveled  by  charter  flight  with  a  BYU  travel 
study  group.    Our  son  Jim  was  one  of  the  tour  directors.  Deanna, 
Jim's  wife,  also  accompanied  us  as  did  Annie  Marinioni.     As  Deanna 
spoke  fluent  Spanish,  she  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  all  of  us 
on  the  tour. 

It  had  been  during  a  summer  residence  school  of  BYU  students 
in  Mexico  City,  of  which  Jim  had  been  an  instructor,  that  he  and 
Deanna  had  met  for  the  first  time.     Jim  was  ten  years  older  than 
Deanna,  but  by  the  time  they  had  returned  to  Provo,  they  had  become 
engaged. 

We  had  begun  to  think  that  Jim  would  never  have  time  to  get 
married.     By  the  time  he  had  completed  his  mission,  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  BYU,  and  continued  in  school  until  he  was 
awarded  his  Master's  Degree,  it  looked  like  he  was  going  to  remain 
a  professional  student.     But  after  a  whirlwind  courtship,  Jim  and 
Deanna  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  September  15,  1959, 
by  my  brother  Henry  D.  Taylor.    They  proceeded  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  in  raising  a  family.     Eventually  eleven  children  were  born 
to  them.    They  lost  two  little  boys  in  infancy. 

We  flew  directly  to  Merida  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula.    On  our 
arrival  there,  it  was  found  that  the  hotel  at  which  we  had  reservations 
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had  burned  down  a  few  days  before.     After  considerable  negotiation, 
arrangements  were  made  for  us  to  stay  in  a  new,  beautiful,  partially 
completed  hotel.  There  were  no  drapes  on  the  windows  and  complete 
bedding  was  a  little  scanty.    The  elevators  ran  intermittently, 
and  only  a  few  were  in  operation,  but  the  new  management  did  their 
best  to  make  us  comfortable.    They  had  even  provided  a  mariachi 
band  to  entertain  us  and  give  us  a  royal  welcome. 

In  Merida  we  enjoyed  shopping  at  the  colorful  market  places 
where  bargaining  was  the  accepted  method  of  buying.    This  seemed 
unfair  to  "beat  down"  the  poor  people  who  made  most  of  these  articles 
for  sale,  most  of  them  traveling  many  miles  on  foot,  carrying  their 
products  on  their  backs  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  sell 
in  the  markets.    This  was  especially  impressed  on  us  when  later, 
traveling  in  the  country,  we  saw  the  low  standard  of  living — poverty, 
thatched  roof  huts,  dirt  floors — in  which  these  descendants  of 
the  great  Mayan  race  lived. 

We  were  impressed  with  many  old  Spanish  cathedrals  and  churches 
still  in  use  after  hundreds  of  years.    Later  we  visited  many  other 
churches  in  Mexico;  with  their  ornate  decorations  of  gold  and  silver, 
we  could  not  help  contrasting  all  this  splendor  with  the  poverty 
of  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

From  Merida  we  drove  out  to  the  ancient  Mayan  and  Toltec  ruins 
at  Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal  and  Kabah.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  remnants 
of  these  ancient  civilizations  have  been  excavated  and  restored, 
but  we  saw  enough  massive  stone  pyramids,  ball  courts,  observatories, 
remains  of  paved  floors  and  highways,  and  many  great  buildings 
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with  intricate  carvings  to  make  us  stand  in  awe  of  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  craftsmanship  which  these  ancient  people  had  developed. 
We  were  told  they  had  a  great  understanding  of  astronomy  and  had 
developed  a  calendar  unsurpassed  even  today. 

The  buses  provided  for  us  to  travel  in  were  large,  modern, 
and  comfortable —  and  included  air  conditioning.    We  found  our 
Mexican  drivers  were  courteous  and  skilled,  and  while  most  of  the 
roads  we  traveled  were  paved,  in  nearly  all  cases  they  were  narrow. 

From  Merida  we  traveled  to  Palenque.    The  ruins  there  were 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  we  were  to  see.    Here  we  saw  evidences 
of  mile  after  mile  of  large  ancient  cities.    Most  of  the  excavations 
have  been  done  only  with  the  ceremonial,  recreational,  religious, 
and  civic  buildings.     Very  few  of  the  residences  and  dwelling  places 
have  been  restored,  most  likely  because  they  were  not  of  as  durable 
construction  as  the  public  buildings. 

We  saw  evidence  of  efficient  aqueducts.    The  agricultural 
products  of  the  adjoining  fertile  lands  must  have  been  enormous 
and  productive  to  sustain  the  great  population  which  apparently 
existed.     Most  of  these  areas  had  now  been  taken  over  by  jungle. 
The  vegetation  is  lush  and  green  all  year  round.    We  were  told 
this  in  one  of  the  great  problems  in  maintaining  the  highways  of 
that  area — the  continual  encroachment  of  the  jungles. 

As  we  drove  along  the  roads  in  Yucatan,  we  passed  many  fields 
of  sisal,  a  cactus-like  plant  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sisal  rope  and  twine.    We  stopped  at  a  sisal  plant  where  we 
saw  the  pithy  leaves  of  the  cactus  plant  being  shredded  and  the 
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long  fibers  being  hung  on  long  racks  for  drying.     In  the  United 
States  this  is  our  greatest  single  source  of  sisal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rope,  binder  twine,  mats,  mattress  pads,  upholstering, 
and  insulation,  much  of  which  I  was  familiar  with  in  farming  practices 
and  the  furniture  industry. 

From  another  cactus  plant,  the  maguey ,  a  powerful  alcoholic 
drink  named  after  a  town  by  that  name — Tequila —  is  extracted, 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  national  drink  of  Mexico. 

Much  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  is  quite  dry.    There  are  no 
large  streams  or  rivers.    The  water  supply  is  dependent  upon  wells 
and  in  many  instances  windmills  pump  the  water  to  the  surface. 
We  were  told  that  the  supply  of  water  beneath  the  underlying  strata 
of  limestone  formation  was  pure  and  abundant.     Most  of  the  ancient 
ruins  and  modern  buildings  were  built  from  this  plentiful  source. 

While  in  Merida  we  attended  a  spectacular  program  of  dancing 
and  music,  depicting  the  cultural  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Toltec  and  Mayan  civilizations.    The  participants  were 
mostly  young  people,  descendants  of  those  proud  people.  Their 
costumes  were  very  colorful  and  authentic,  including  the  spears, 
swords,  and  armor  of  their  ancestors.    The  dancing,  singing,  and 
chanting,  with  startling  background  lighting,  accompanied  by  the 
rhythmic  sound  effects  of  native  drums  and  cymbals,  had  an  exciting 
and  tingling  effect  on  us. 

We  were  seated  mostly  at  tables,  surrounding  the  large  stage 
in  the  center  of  the  hall  in  which  the  performance  was  given. 
We  were  served  dinner  at  the  tables,  consisting  of  unusual  foods 
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typical  of  that  area.    One  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  food 
was  corn  (also  called  maize)  blended  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
in  the  food  served  to  us.     Even  the  desert  served  to  us  was  corn 
ice  cream.    We  found  that  all  through  Mexico  corn  and  corn  products 
were  their  basic  food  staple. 

Returning  from  Uxmal,  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  where  we  were 
to  have  lunch.     At  the  entrance  was  a  large  arch  with  a  sign  on 
it  proclaiming  this  to  be  the  "Center  of  Mayaland."    It  being  Sunday, 
we  went  to  the  grassy,  terraced  grounds  adjoining  the  hotel,  where 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  group,  a  testimony  meeting  was  held.    Here  the  sacrament  was 
administered.     After  lunch  we  continued  on  to  Compeche.    This  is 
the  area  where  many  of  Mexico's  oil  wells  are  located  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — many  have  been  drilled  offshore.    This  is  Mexico's 
largest  single  source  of  oil,  all  handled  by  their  National  Oil 
Company,  "Pemex."    Much  of  our  U.S.  oil  import  come  from  these 
Mexican  oil  fields. 

By  bus  we  then  traveled  to  Villa  Hermosa,  where  we  had  originally 
been  booked  to  stay  in  a  hotel,  but,  due  to  the  oil  boom  there, 
the  reservations  had  been  cancelled  so  we  had  stayed  in  Compeche 
with  the  poorest  accommodations  of  our  entire  trip. 

At  the  Villa  Hermosa  Airport  we  boarded  a  plane  for  a  flight 
over  the  mountains  to  Oaxaca  where  we  arrived  forty-five  minutes 
later.     Here  we  transferred  to  one  of  the  older,  but  still  beautiful 
hotels—the  Victoria.    The  rest  of  the  day  was  free  for  us  to  shop, 
rest,  read  our  travel  literature,  or  otherwise  amuse  ourselves. 
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Some  of  us  took  a  dip  in  the  lovely  swimming  pool  there.  This 
was  the  day  before  New  Year's;  it  was  delightful.  We  prepared 
to  join  the  local  Saints  in  a  New  Year's  party  and  dinner  from 
9:00  p.m.  to  12:30  a.m. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  our  bus  took  us  to  the  comparatively  small, 
but  commodious,  beautiful  new  LDS  Chapel,  dedicated  only  a  short 
time  before,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  the  local  Saints  at  a 
New  Year's  party.     Most  of  the  activities  were  on  the  tennis  court 
and  grounds  adjoining  the  chapel,  all  colorfully  lighted  up.  The 
young  people,  especially,  danced  to  the  marimba  music  and  to  tape 
recorded  music  of  the  lively  and  happy  dances  of  that  country. 
Many  were  dressed  in  native  costumes.    Then  many  games  were  played, 
among  them  the  breaking  of  the  Pinata. 

This  consisted  of  dangling  a  bag  made  in  the  form  of  donkey 
at  the  end  of  a  suspended  rope  just  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
playing  the  game.    The  bag  had  previously  been  filled  with  candy, 
nuts  and  other  goodies.     A  person  was  then  blindfolded,  given  a 
large  club,  spun  in  a  circle  until  he  was  almost  dizzy,  then  told 
to  swing  with  the  club  and  break  the  donkey  open.    When  the  sack 
was  broken,  all  the  children  scrambled  for  the  goodies  which  fell 
to  the  ground.     I  was  blindfolded  and  put  in  the  ring  and  greatly 
amused  the  people  with  my  clumsy  swinging  of  the  club  as  the  donkey 
was  jerked  just  out  of  my  reach  overhead.    With  a  lucky  swing, 
I  burst  the  donkey  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  who  scrambled 
after  the  treats.    The  Saints,  most  of  them  of  humble  circumstances, 
were  very  friendly  and  made  us  feel  at  home. 
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We  visited  the  chapel,  and,  learning  that  the  members  were 
having  a  struggle  to  get  furnishings  for  it  many  of  us  made  contri- 
butions to  their  building  fund.  To  the  amusement  of  all  of  us, 
one  of  our  group  opened  a  door  (which  should  have  been  locked) 
and  fell  into  the  baptismal  font  which  had  just  been  filled  the 
day  before  for  a  baptism.  This  necessitated  his  calling  a  taxi 
and  returning  to  the  hotel  to  change  into  dry  clothes. 

While  in  Oaxaca,  we  took  a  tour  of  the  famous  ruins  of  Monte 
Alban  (White  Mountain),  having  to  drive  up  a  narrow,  winding  dirt 
road  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  where  we  had  a  marvelous  view  of 
the  countryside.    The  ruins  had  one  of  the  largest  ball  courts 
we  had  seen.    The  hill  was  covered  with  Casahuate  trees  blanketed 
in  white  blossoms.    The  massive  stone  carvings  of  the  ruins  were 
outstanding,  including  carvings  of  deformed  people  on  whom  the 
traditions  of  the  Indian  descendants  said  miraculous  cures  had 
been  performed.     Excavation  of  these  ruins  had  produced  treasures 
of  silver,  gold,  and  jade— evidence  of  the  skills  developed  by 
these  people  in  goldsmithery . 

We  learned  that  Oaxaca  was  the  birthplace  of  Benito  Juarez, 
the  hero  of  the  Mexican  Republic.     Juarez  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Zapotec  Indians. 

We  also  visited  the  ruins  at  Mitla,  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Oaxaca.     Mitla,  known  as  the  City  of  the  Dead,  contained 
ruins  using  much  stucco  and  mosaic  work,  some  even  in  color.  From 
Oaxaca  we  drove  to  Puebla  through  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  staying 
overnight  at  the  Hotel  Lastra  where  we  had  dinner. 
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After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  traveled  northward  to 
a  farming  and  community  experiment,  supported  by  BYU  under  the 
direction  of  Brother  Olson.    Here  we  were  met  by  Church  members 
participating  in  the  project.     At  the  side  of  the  highway,  in  a 
field,  we  were  seated  beneath  an  enormous  one-piece  cement  slab, 
overhanging  canopy,  which  had  been  built  by  the  members  as  a  part 
of  the  project,  where  a  program  was  presented  for  our  benefit. 
Children  mostly  participated,  who  proudly  displayed  their  school 
and  Church  organization  talents  in  song,  dance,  and  readings. 
Refreshments  were  served  to  us  (for  which  we  paid)  which  included 
what  we  thought  was  chicken  but  proved  to  be  rabbit. 

After  this  we  moved  to  a  long  table  where  large  displays  of 
onyx  articles,  a  product  of  that  area,  were  shown  to  us  for  our 
inspection  or  purchase.    Available  were  onyx  vases,  bookends,  lamp 
bases,  small  table  tops,  and  many  other  articles  in  a  great  variety 
of  colors  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  for  which  they  would  be  sold 
in  the  United  States.     Ethel  and  I  purchased  several  lovely  onyx 
vases  to  take  home  as  gifts  for  our  family.     Large  purchases  of 
these  heavy  stone  articles  by  other  group  members  added  greatly 
to  the  plane  load  on  our  return  trip  home,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  real  estate  of  Mexico  was  moved  to  the  United  States. 

Next  we  drove  to  Cholula,  an  ancient  city  sacred  to  the  Aztecs, 
where  the  largest  pyramid  in  the  world  is  located — still  mostly 
unexcavated.    On  top  of  the  pyramid  ruins  is  a  beautiful  Catholic 
cathedral,  strikingly  situated  with  towering,  snowcapped  Mount 
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Popocatepetl  in  the  background.     Cholula  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  160  Christian  churches. 

We  continued  on  to  Mexico  City  in  the  late  afternoon  where 
we  stayed  at  the  sumptuous  Del  Prado  Hotel  for  three  days,  making 
daily  trips  to  the  interesting  sights  in  and  around  Mexico  City. 
One  of  the  places  we  frequently  passed  through  was  Alameda  Park, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  Del  Prado.     Here  I  relived  experiences 
of  our  first  trip  to  Mexico.    The  park  was  just  one  block  away 
from  the  hotel  we  had  stayed  in.    This  was  during  the  time  I  was 
having  my  back  problems  and  had  spent  considerable  time  on  a  park 
bench  waiting  for  Ethel,  Jim,  Paul,  Heber,  and  Louise  to  return 
from  shopping  and  sightseeing  trips  which  I  was  unable  to  make. 
Now  again  we  were  in  the  park  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
equivalent  of  Christmas  was  being  celebrated  in  Mexico.     This  was 
January  5th.    Here  we  saw  much  evidence  of  the  Three  Kings,  the 
counterparts  of  Santa  Claus.     Ethel,  Deanna,  and  I  had  our  pictures 
taken  with  them  in  a  vehicle  resembling  a  sleigh.    One  evening 
we  walked  a  short  distance  to  Mariachi  Square  where  mariachi  bands 
and  other  entertainers  were  giving  continuous  entertainment.  We 
were  cautioned  about  pickpockets  in  the  crowds,  and  sure  enough, 
one  of  our  group  had  his  wallet  stolen,  but  luckily  the  victim 
was  fleet  of  foot  and  pursued  the  thief,  who,  when  nearly  caught, 
dropped  the  wallet  and  ran. 

In  the  Del  Prado  Hotel,  a  very  lifelike  mural,  heroically 
done  with  lifesize  figures  and  occupying  an  entire  long  wall,  entitled, 
"Sunday  Afternoon  in  Alemeda  Park",  painted  by  the  famous  Mexican 
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artist  Diego  Rivera,  drew  well  deserved  plaudits  from  all  viewers. 
It  is  very  historical  as  well  as  artistic,  illustrating  the  great 
influence  of  Spanish  and  Indian  cultures  in  the  establishment  of 
Mexico  City.     Many  of  the  notables  in  the  picture  were  easily  recog- 
nized. 

We  found  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  especially  of  Mexico  City, 
to  be  most  interesting,  especially  to  students  of  the  history  and 
cultures  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayans,  and  Toltecs,  the  three  most  highly 
advanced  of  the  pre-Columbian  peoples  of  Mexico.     It  is  a  history 
of  great  building,  the  development  of  almost  unbelievably  skilled 
cultures,  unsurpassed  in  some  aspects  by  contemporary  European 
civilizations.    These  Toltecs  from  the  north  worshipped  strange 
gods,  with  practices  of  human  sacrifice  to  appease  them,  and  began 
the  cult  of  Quetzalcoatl  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the  Aztecs 
who  continued  their  reverence  of  the  bearded  white  God,  Quetzalcoatl, 
which  later  contributed  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Spanish  Conquerors, 
commanded  by  Hernando  Cortez. 

The  Aztec  capital  city  of  Tehoctitlan  was  founded  on  the  site 
of  present  day  Mexico  City.     According  to  tradition,  when  the  Aztecs 
arrived  at  the  present  site  of  the  Zocalo,  the  largest  public  square 
in  Mexico  City,  they  saw  an  eagle  feasting  on  a  snake;  the  omen 
was  considered  favorable,  and  they  established  their  capital  city 
there.    The  emblem  of  the  eagle  and  the  snake  is  proudly  displayed 
in  many  forms  and  places  in  Mexico.    Mexico  City  is  built  over 
what  was  formerly  a  lake,  on  an  island  connected  with  causeways, 
extending  to  the  surrounding  shores.     It  had  many  canals  which 
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were  used  for  travel,  resembling  Venice,  Italy.    The  lake  is  now 
completely  filled  with  earth,  and  buildings  and  streets  have  been 
built  over  it.    The  unstable  base  of  the  lake  bed  is  causing  consider- 
able settling  to  many  of  the  modern  buildings,  including  the  hotel 
in  which  we  stayed — the  Del  Prado — evidenced  by  the  tilt  and  roll 
of  most  of  the  floors. 

The  great  Calendar  Stone,  now  proudly  displayed  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  was  dug  up  from  the  floor  of  the  Zocalo. 
We  visited  this  museum,  a  handsome  new  building  in  Chapultepec 
Park,  which  sits  on  a  hill  near  the  center  of  Mexico  City.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name,  "Hill  of  the  Grasshopper." 

In  the  museum  are  archaeological  finds  from  over  eleven  thousand 
locations  in  Mexico.    The  literature  given  to  us  regarding  this 
remarkable  stone  gives  this  description  of  it: 

The  Calendar  Stone  is  a  sculptured  disc  of  basaltic  porphory, 
three  feet  thick,  measuring  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing 
some  twenty  two  tons.     It  is  not  only  a  remarkably  skillful 
piece  of  sculpture,  but  also  a  remarkably  accurate  astronomical 
chart,  showing  powers  of  observation  on  the  part  of  Aztec 
astronomers  unequalled  by  those  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 
In  the  center  of  the  stone  is  sculptured  the  Sun  God,  while 
around  him  are  the  five  ages  of  the  universe.     Bordering  the 
whole  stone,  and  facing  each  other  at  its  base,  are  two  fire 
serpents  or  snakes  which  according  to  the  legend  support  the 
sun.    Within  the  border  are  other  symbolic  representations, 
including  twenty  hieroglyphs  for  the  twenty  days  of  the  Aztec 
month. 

Also  on  display  in  the  museum  are  gigantic  monoliths  of  carved 
stone  called  Stelae  and  many  large  sculptured  rocks  and  stones 
depicting  human  beings  and  animals.    There  were  sections  of  temple 
walls  and  buildings  illustrating  warriors  in  battle,  ballplayers 
engaged  in  playing  in  their  ancient  ballcourts,  Aztec  and  Mayan 
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priests  engaged  in  their  cruel  human  sacrificial  religious  rites 
with  stone  knives  in  hand.     Also  included  were  large,  bas-relief, 
topographical  models  illustrating  the  archaeologists  conception 
of  how  the  ruins  looked  when  they  were  occupied.     Also  shown  was 
a  great  collection  of  pottery,  cooking  utensels,  household  tools, 
and  farming  tools  and  implements  including  implements  of  war  used 
by  these  people. 

To  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  one  adjoining 
the  main  building.    This  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  "Temple  of 
the  Painted  Walls,"  the  ruins  of  which  are  located  in  southern 
Mexico  in  the  state  of  Chippas,  at  Bonampak.     This  faithfully  duplicated 
the  buildings  in  the  Mexican  jungles  with  their  limestone  walls 
and  roofs.     The  Mexican  government  engaged  two  famous  artists, 
one  Mexican,  the  other  Guatemalan,  to  go  into  the  jungle  and  paint 
copies  of  the  extraordinary  murals  painted  on  the  temple  walls. 
This  they  have  accurately  done,  in  full  color,  on  the  walls  of 
the  restored  temple  at  the  National  Museum.    A  startling  fact  in 
the  reproduction  is  the  illustrated  paintings  of  light  and  dark 
skinned  people. 

We  have  a  book  in  our  library,  Archaeology  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon ,  written  by  Milton  R.  Hunter,  which  he  personally  autographed 
to  Ethel  and  myself,  when  he  was  in  our  home  in  Price  sometime 
before  his  death.     In  January  1955,  Elder  Hunter,  one  of  the  General 
Authorities  of  the  Church,  accompanied  by  Otto  Done  as  photographer 
and  Jose  Davila,  a  national  Mexican  guide  (both  Church  members), 
made  the  hazardous  trip  into  the  jungles  where  they  visited  the 
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ruins  and  took  pictures  of  the  murals  on  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
One  of  his  main  objectives  for  the  trip  was  to  bring  back  further 
evidence  to  corroborate  the  history  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
of  both  white  and  dark  skinned  people — the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites. 
So  it  was  especially  exciting  when  we  viewed  the  copies  of  these 
murals  ourselves  at  the  museum. 

Leaving  the  museum,  we  walked  to  the  beautiful  castle  built 
for  Maximillian  and  Carlotta.    This  is  situated  on  a  hill  entirely 
surrounded  by  Chapultepec  Park.    Originally  an  Aztec  temple  had 
been  built  on  top  of  the  hill.    This  was  later  destroyed  by  Cortez, 
who  replaced  it  with  a  fortress.     Under  Cortez,  Roman  Catholic 
rule  with  its  dreadful  Spanish  Inquisition  was  imposed  upon  the 
people.    This  fortress  in  turn  was  destroyed  by  American  troops 
in  1847  during  the  Mexican  War.     Reference  to  this  is  made  in  the 
opening  words  of  "The  Marine  Hymn:"    "From  the  Halls  of  Montezuma 
.  .   .  . "    Following  the  fall  of  General  Santa  Ana,  a  reform  government 
was  set  up  which  lasted  for  only  six  years,  at  which  time  French 
troops  captured  the  capital  city  and  crowned  Austrian  Archduke 
Maximilian  as  emperor,  who,  with  his  beautiful,  but  vain  and  power — ■ 
hungry  wife,  Carlotta,  was  installed  on  the  throne  of  the  New  Empire 
in  1864.    This  was  all  done  with  the  military  backing  of  Napoleon 
III,  who  fancied  he  had  inherited  the  military  genius  of  his  famous 
grandfather.    The  colonialist  landowners  now  came  into  power  again. 
Their  rule,  however,  was  brief,  lasting  only  three  years,  when, 
in  an  uprising  led  by  Benito  Juarez,  a  Zapotec  Indian  and  great 
Mexican  hero,  the  empire  was  overthrown.    Maximilian  was  executed 
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and  the  beautiful  Carlotta,  unable  to  get  further  support  from 
either  Napoleon  or  the  Pope,  went  mad.    She  died  in  seclusion  in 
Austria  in  1927. 

Porfirio  Diaz  seized  power  in  1876,  following  which  much  economic 
development  was  made.     But  this  government  in  turn  was  overthrown 
with  an  uprising  led  by  Francisco  Madero  in  1911.    The  revolutionary 
rule  of  his  and  other  governments  which  followed  under  such  leaders 
as  Villa  and  Zapata  rose  and  fell  until  a  stable  government  under 
President  Lazaro  Cardenas  was  established  in  193^  which  continued 
to  1940.    Since  that  time,  Mexican  political  affairs  have  been 
marked  by  greater  stability.     As  can  be  seen,  the  history  of  Mexico 
has  been  marked  by  strife,  tumult,  wars,  uprising,  violence,  and 
revolutions.     During  some  of  these  periods  there  have  been  times 
of  subjugation  and  virtual  slavery  of  the  poorer  classes  when  the 
leaders  in  power  have  lived  in  lavish  luxury,  in  magnificent  palaces 
built  by  slave  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  with  cruel  religious 
practices  of  human  sacrifice.     Since  the  separation  of  the  state 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  establishment  of  more 
democratic  forms  of  government  and  better  schools  and  industries, 
Mexico  is  now  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity. 

We  went  into  the  adjoining  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Castle 
of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  and  then  toured  the  palace.    The  castle 
is  now  a  museum  where  we  saw  evidence  of  their  brief,  but  lavish 
reign — ornate  furniture,  beautiful  rugs  and  tapestries,  articles 
of  elaborate  dresses  and  clothing,  and  even  a  magnificent  glass 
enclosed  horse  drawn  carriage. 
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One  evening  we  attended  the  Ballet  Folklorico  of  Mexico  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.     It  was  a  most  colorful  performance  with 
the  brilliant,  authentic,  colorful  costuming  of  the  dancers,  accompanied 
by  unusual,  even  strange,  musical  instruments,  but  rhythmic  and 
stirring  in  their  effect  on  the  audience.     Dances  of  the  different 
periods  and  cultures  of  Mexico  were  presented  in  a  way  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Again  we  visited  the  Zocalo  where  we  saw  evidence  of  ancient 
civilizations— the  ruins  of  each  being  built  upon  and  over  by  each 
succeeding  group  of  conquerors  who  came  into  power.    Most  typical 
of  these  were  the  Spaniards  (under  Cortez)  who  defeated  the  Aztecs 
(under  Montezuma)  bringing  them  under  subjugation  with  a  compar- 
atively small  army  of  horse-mounted  Spanish  soldiers.     This  was 
largely  accomplished  by  the  Aztec's  belief  that  Cortez  was  a  great 
white  god,  who,  being  supported  by  the  native  Indians  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  deliverer  from  the  unbearable  oppression  of  the  Aztecs, 
broke  the  power  of  the  Aztec  rule  quickly  and  completely. 

In  the  Zocalo,  Cortez  destroyed  the  magnificent  temples  and 
palaces  of  the  Aztecs  and  built  on  their  previous  sites  the  National 
Cathedral— the  largest  cathedral  in  the  two  Americas  with  its  great 
imposing  facade.    He  subjected  them  to  Roman  Catholic  rule. 

Here  Cortez  also  built  his  National  Palace  which  today  is 
largely  a  museum.    The  history  of  the  Great  Square  is  today  a  reminder 
of  what  has  always  been  a  part  of  Mexico's  history:     a  story  of 
violence,  political  and  religious  upheaval  and  strife  with  its 
scenes  of  fierce  events,  from  the  bloodthirsty  Aztecs  to  the  almost 
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equal  bloodthirsty  Conquistadores .    From  the  time  of  its  founding, 
Mexico  has  had  much  unhappy  history  through  its  Colonial  oppression, 
its  revolutions,  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  its  monarchies 
and  republics  with  their  attending  assassinations  and  executions. 
Much  of  this  has  been  graphically  illustrated  in  the  vivid  murals 
on  the  walls  of  the  National  Palace,  painted  by  the  famous  Mexican 
artists  Diego  Rivera  and  Siquerirs.    All  of  this  left  us  in  awe 
and  admiration  of  the  heritage  of  the  people  known  today  as  Mexicans, 
(taken  from  Mestizos ,  descendants  of  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood;  very  few  Mexicans  today  can  claim  either  pure  Indian  or 
pure  Spanish  blood). 

We  continued  our  tour  of  the  business  district  of  what  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  Mexico  City,  with  its 
residential  section  of  beautiful  homes  with  their  lovely  flower 
gardens  and  patios  with  much  grilled  ironwork. 

We  revisited  Zochimilco  with  its  floating  gardens,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  lake  upon  which  the  ancient  city  was  built.  We 
also  visited  the  University  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
continent  with  its  impressive  modern  buildings  with  their  spectacular 
mosaic  tiled  fronts  of  intricate  design  done  with  bright,  multicolored 
ceramic  tile  by  the  famous  artists  Diego  Rivera,  Francisco  Eppems 
Helguera,  and  Juan  O'Gorman. 

As  background  to  all  this  were  the  smoldering,  snow  capped 
volcanic  peaks  of  Popocatapetl ,  (elevation  of  17,883  feet)  called 
the  Smoking  Mountain,  and  Ixtaccihuatl ,  called  the  White  Lady  (elevation 
17,338  feet). 
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We  also  visited  the  LDS  Church  school  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mexico  City.     Because  of  a  reform  law  written  into  the  Constitution 
of  Mexico  in  1859  by  Benito  Juarez  aimed  directly  at  the  ownership 
of  land  in  Mexico  by  the  Catholic  Church,  who  at  that  time  owned 
over  one  half  of  the  land  in  Mexico  and  through  loans  and  mortgages 
controlled  much  more,  churches  are  not  permitted  to  hold  title 
to  property. 

In  the  case  of  the  LDS  Church  school  in  Mexico  City,  title 
is  vested  in  a  recreational  and  educational  society  which  has  included 
in  its  name  "Beneraerito , "  honoring  the  great  Mexican  Patriot  Benito 
Juarez.    We  found  the  school  located  on  a  delightful  campus.  Though 
small  at  present,  the  school  is  rapidly  growing  and  is  adding  much 
favorable  sentiment  and  influence  to  the  Church  in  Mexico. 

We  spent  a  part  of  one  day  visiting  the  pyramids  at  Teotihucan, 
about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Mexico  City.     In  the  company  of 
others,  I  climbed  the  248  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun.    This  was  something  I  had  been  unable  to  do  on  our 
first  visit  to  Mexico  over  twenty  years  previously.    This  feat 
was  accomplished  despite  my  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  broken  leg,  sustained 
a  few  months  before  in  an  accident  during  a  fishing  and  boating 
trip  at  Starvation  Reservoir  in  Utah. 

The  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  a 
people  who  preceded  the  Toltecs,  who  in  turn  were  succeeded  by 
the  Aztecs.    The  Toltecs  were  credited  with  building  the  lesser 
pyramids  located  here  as  well  as  the  nearby  temple  dedicated  to 
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Quetzalcoatl ,  the  most  sacred  of  their  dieties,  the  great  bearded 
white  god  who  is  represented  by  the  plumed  serpent  in  the  carved 
figures  which  are  a  part  of  the  temple  walls. 

We  drove  by  bus  to  Cuernavaca  and  Taxco,  staying  overnight 
in  the  beautiful  Hotel  Victoria  in  Taxco.    After  Cortez  and  his 
invading  Spanish  Conquistadores  (mounted  on  horses  with  metal  armor 
and  guns  that  were  heretofore  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Mexico) 
landed  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and  began  their 
invasion  inland,  the  first  large  city  of  their  conquest  was  Cuernavaca. 
It  had  been  the  summer  home  of  the    Aztec  rulers  because  of  its 
lower  elevation  and  mild  sub-tropical  climate.     After  capturing 
this  city  and  subduing  its  rulers,  the  Spanish  marched  and  rode 
on  to  the  present  site  of  Mexico  City  where  they  defeated  Montezuma 
and  his  Aztec  armies  and  imposed  Spanish  rule. 

Cortez  and  his  Spanish  colonists  also  enjoyed  the  delightful 
climate  of  Cuernavaca,  and  they  built  a  summer  palace  (complete 
with  formal  gardens)  and  spent  considerable  time  there.     It  was 
later  used  by  Maximilian  and  his  Emperoress  Carlotta  as  their  favorite 
watering  place  during  their  brief  reign  of  Mexico.     Today  this 
area  has  become  the  resort  for  Mexico  and,  like  Acapulco  with  its 
year-round  mild  climate  and  semi-tropical  foliage,  it  has  attracted 
people  from  all  over  the  world  and  is  now  almost  overrun  by  tourists. 

Cortez  also  introduced  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  which  became, 
and  still  is,  a  staple  of  the  economy  of  this  area. 

From  Cuernavaca  we  bussed  to  Taxco,  climbing  again  into  the 
mountain  area  of  Mexico.    We  stopped  along  the  roadside  where  some 
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Mexican  boys  and  girls  were  selling  live  iguanas,  lizard-like  creatures 
which  had  a  taste  of  chicken  when  cooked.    We  later  found  they 
tasted  much  better  than  they  looked. 

Taxco  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and,  with  its  white 
stuccoed,  colonial  arched  buildings,  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  flowered 
gardens,  it  affords  a  picturesque  setting  against  the  verdant  green 
background  of  the  Mexican  countryside. 

Even  in  the  pre-Cortez  period,  Taxco  was  noted  for  its  silver 
mines  and  it  was  natural  for  the  conquering  Spaniards  to  capitalize 
on  this.    With  their  ruthless  plundering,  they  stripped  the  country 
of  much  of  its  wealth,  especially  the  gold  and  silver,  and  transported 
most  of  it  as  they  did  with  other  Central  and  South  American  countries 
by  Spanish  galleon  ships  to  the  Old  World  of  Spain  to  add  to  the 
already  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  great  Spanish  Empire. 

Taxco  came  to  life  in  1716  when  a  Frenchman  named  Jose  de 
la  Borda  found  a  fabulously  rich  vein  of  silver  there.  Because 
of  his  generosity  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Mexicans  changed 
his  name  to  Borda  and  said  of  him,  "God  gives  to  Borda  and  Borda 
gives  to  God."    The  great  cathedral  fronting  the  plaza  in  Taxco 
is  a  monument  to  his  wealth  with  its  interior  of  almost  unbelievable 
ornamentation  and  embellishment  of  solid  gold  and  silver. 

Because  of  its  narrow,  winding  cobblestone  streets,  our  large 
bus  was  unable  to  take  us  to  our  hotel,  so  we  were  piled  in  a  variety 
of  small  Mexican  taxicabs  and  were  delivered  to  its  front  door. 

Our  rooms  at  the  hotel  were  comfortable,  furnished  with  rustic 
furniture  (much  of  it  painted),  colorful,  rough-spun  drapes,  and 
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ceramic  tile  floors.    Our  stay  there  was  pleasant.     From  our  balcony 
and  veranda  overlooking  the  terraced  homes,  flower  gardens,  hotels, 
and  business  buildings  of  the  town — all  with  colorful  tiles  roofs — we 
had  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  country  as  far  as  our  eyes 
could  see. 

The  ancient  Borda  silver  mine  is  still  in  operation;  its  present 
production  is  small  and  the  mine  is  mostly  a  tourist  attraction. 
We  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  mine  whistle.     In  the  afternoon 
we  descended  from  our  hotel  on  a  narrow,  winding,  rough  cobblestone 
path  to  the  shopping  area  of  the  town.    Here  we  found  countless 
shops  with  the  greatest  exhibit  of  silver  articles  and  jewelry 
we  had  ever  seen,  at  any  price  you  wished  to  pay.     Here  again  everythi 
was  done  by  bargaining.     I  purchased  a  beautiful  silver  brooch 
with  turquoise  pendants  for  Ethel,  which  she  still  proudly  wears 
today. 

In  the  evening  a  delicious  typically  Mexican  dinner  was  served 
to  us  at  the  hotel.    At  the  same  time  an  enjoyable  program  was 
presented  for  us,  complete  with  south  of  the  border  music  accompanied 
by  guitars  and  a  mariachi  band.     Even  a  mock  bull  fight  was  staged 
for  our  benefit,  which  was  followed  by  fireworks. 

Next  morning  we  began  our  return  trip  to  Mexico  City  where 
we  arrived  and  began  making  preparations  for  our  return  home,  which 
included  a  farewell  dinner  of  Mexican  food  at  a  restaurant  near 
the  Hotel  Del  Prado  at  which  the  honored  guests  were  our  tour  bus 
drivers  and  guides.     Prizes  were  given  to  members  of  our  group 
for  outstanding  achievements  during  the  trip.     Ethel  was  given 
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an  award  of  a  beautiful  silver  miniature  Sombrero  with  elaborate 
decoration  for  being  the  first  to  find  the  best  shade  and  "softest" 
rocks  to  sit  on  during  our  tours.    All  of  the  group  chipped  in 
and  money  and  gifts  were  given  to  the  bus  drivers  and  our  guides 
in  appreciation  for  their  safe  driving  and  many  courtesies  extended 
to  us  during  our  tours. 

The  following  morning  was  spent  in  last  minute  shopping  and 
other  activities  in  Mexico  City  after  which  we  were  driven  to  the 
International  Airport  for  our  4:00  p.m.  departure  on  our  chartered 
plane  to  Salt  lake  City.    Our  BYU  chartered  tour  had  included  three 
buses  with  37  people  in  each  group.    Our  son  Jim,  assisted  by  his 
wife  Deanna,  was  the  director  of  our  group. 

Mexico  City,  because  of  its  high  elevation  and  balmy  air  tempered 
by  its  close  proximity  to  the  equator,  is  known  as  "The  City  of 
Eternal  Spring!"    Because  of  the  high  altitude,  Mexican  federal 
regulations  will  not  permit  large  jet  planes  with  a  full  load  of 
passengers,  including  their  luggage,  to  take  off  with  a  full  load 
of  jet  fuel  in  their  tanks.     Accordingly  our  plane  made  the  takeoff 
complying  with  this  restriction,  headed  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where  we  put  down  at  an  airport  at  sea  level  and  refueled,  and 
then  continued  our  non-stop  flight  homeward  to  the  Salt  Lake  Inter- 
national Airport  where  we  arrived  later  on  that  evening. 
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Chapter  Twenty-Four 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND 

On  Monday,  December  27,  1976,  at  8  a.m.,  we  departed  from 
Salt  Lake  International  Airport  with  a  destination  of  the  state 
of  Israel,  Jordan  and  parts  of  Palestine,  which  included  the  lands, 
known  today  as  the  Holy  Land.    This  was  also  another  BYU  Travel 
Study  Tour  with  our  son  Jim,  again,  as  one  of  the  tour  directors. 

Included  in  our  group  were  Ethel,  myself,  our  son  James  Scott 
Taylor,  our  daughter  Julia  and  her  husband  Kenneth  R.  Anderson, 
our  grandson  Scott  Taylor  Anderson,  and  our  daughter  Louise  Taylor 
Woodruff.    Also  included  in  the  group  were  my  former  counselor, 
Asa  L.  Draper,  who  had  served  with  me  in  the  Carbon  Stake  presidency 
for  fifteen  and  a  half  years  and  his  wife  Beulah.     Also  with  us 
was  Darel  L.  Ross,  former  bishop  of  the  Green  River,  Utah,  Ward 
with  his  wife  Clella  and  their  son  Larry.    There  were  also  several 
others  whom  we  found  were  old  friends. 

Our  plane  traveled  at  a  high  elevation,  avoiding  the  turbulent 
air  currents  near  the  earth  (of  course  most  other  airplanes  head 
right  for  the  turbulent  air).     In  the  early  afternoon  we  landed 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  for  refueling,  taking  off  immediately  after, 
following  again  the  great  circle  route  over  Greenland  to  our  next 
stop  at  the  Gatwick  Airport,  near  London. 

As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  restroom  there,  I  almost  ran  into 
a  tall  thin  man  whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  a  former  classmate 
at  U.A.C.  in  Logan,  Alan  M.  "Gat"  Cannon.     It  was  a  pleasant  meeting 
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for  both  of  us  after  many  years.    He  and  his  wife  Mary  Parkinson 
Cannon  were  making  the  tour  in  the  Daniel  H.  Ludlow  group. 

After  refueling,  our  plane  carried  us  non-stop  to  Amman,  Jordan, 
where  we  arrived  at  8:30  a.m.  Tuesday  morning.     As  we  left  our 
plane  to  go  through  customs  at  the  airport,  we  were  given  an  uneasy 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  armed  soldiers  all  around  the  airport  area. 
This  became  a  common  sight  throughout  all  our  stay  in  the  Mid-East. 

After  a  very  physical  body  search  and  close  scrutiny  of  the 
contents  of  our  luggage  and  a  close  examination  of  our  visas,  we 
were  permitted  to  board  buses — all  with  Moslem  drivers — which  took 
us  to  the  beautiful  Intercontinental  Hotel,  located  in  downtown 
Amman.    We  learned  that  Amman  in  Biblical  times  was  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.     After  a  few  hours  of  much  needed  rest,  we  took  the 
elevators  to  the  floor  where  the  dining  room  was  located  and  had 
dinner.     The  food  was  good,  having  a  mid-eastern  flavor,  and  the 
service  was  excellent.    We  had  handsome,  formally  dressed  Arab 
male  waiters  who  were  very  attentive. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  arose  early,  had  a  light  breakfast 
in  the  dining  room,  and  then  prepared  to  take  the  trip  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Petra,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Jordan  near  the 
Dead  Sea.    We  traveled  south  in  our  large  air-conditioned  bus  driven 
by  an  Arab  driver  who  was  dressed  in  a  long,  flowing  white  robe. 
They  also  wore  the  traditional  white  Arab  headcloths  which  included 
the  black  band  or  circlet.    The  driver  and  the  guide  who  accompanied 
us  spoke  good  English.    We  now  traveled  through  a  dry  desert  country 
on  a  narrow,  but  paved,  road  on  "The  Kings  Highway."    This  was 
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part  of  the  "wilderness"  through  which  Moses  led  the  children  of 
Israel  on  the  last  part  of  their  journey  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Near  Mount  Nebo,  Moses  died,  and  Joshua  took  over  leadership  and 
led  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  crossed  over  the  nearby  Jordan 
into  the  land  of  their  promise. 

About  169  miles  south  of  Amman,  we  came  to  the  government 
rest  house  at  Wadi  Musa  where  we  left  the  bus  and  prepared  to  descend 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Petra.    This  was  the  home  of  the  mysterious 
Nabataeans,  who  fortified  a  stronghold  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
carving  hundreds  of  homes  and  tombs  out  of  the  living  rock.  It 
became  known  as  "the  red-rose  city,  half  as  old  as  time."  These 
people  were  caravan  traders  in  frankincense,  indigo,  silk,  and 
slaves.    They  often  plundered  rival  camel  caravans.     They  became 
wealthy  and  powerful  and  flourished  for  over  seven  centuries. 
Then  when  sea  lane  travel  outbid  the  old  camel  routes,  the  great 
merchant  city  faded  and  for  a  thousand  years  lay  forgotten. 

Here  we  mounted  Arabian  horses,  which  were  led  to  a  convenient 
rock  along  side  of  us  for  our  easier  mounting  onto  a  flat,  hornless 
Arabian  saddle.    We  were  not  permitted  to  guide  the  horses  with 
a  rein,  but  they  were  led  by  an  older  Arab  or  smaller  Arab  boy.  We 
descended  down  a  narrow  trail  (scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  horses 
to  pass)  for  almost  a  mile  and  then  through  a  deep  gash  in  a  mountain 
wall  of  red  sandstone  with  overhanging  cliffs  several  hundred  feet 
above  us.    This  was  called  "the  siq. " 

The  passageway  became  dark,  almost  obscure,  when  suddenly 
at  the  end  of  the  chasm,  there  burst  into  our  view,  lit  up  by  bright 
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Some  of  our  group  on  their  horses  in  Petra  Myself  on  an  Arabian  horse  in  front  of  the  treasury  in  Petra 


sunshine  with  hundreds  of  crimson  hues  shining  upon  it,  an  immense 
classical  facade:    a  doorway  with  Corinthian  capitals,  crisp  and 
brightly  outlined  with  its  pediments  and  friezes;     the  "Pharaoh's 
Treasury,"  cut  and  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.    This  was  only 
one  of  several  hundred  other  well  preserved  monuments,  carved  out 
and  built  into  the  sides  of  the  mountain  of  this  crag-filled  valley. 

There  are  about  twenty  Bedouin  families  presently  living  amid 
the  ruins.    They  raise  sheep  and  crops  on  nearby  hills. 

We  returned  up  the  narrow  trail  by  horseback,  passing  the 
high  mountain  above  the  valley,  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron,  the  brother 
of  Moses,  is  said  to  have  died.     Ethel  was  especially  disturbed 
when  the  owner  of  her  horse  insisted  on  her  changing  to  a  slower 
horse  so  that -he  could  get  back  with  the  faster  horse  for  another 
paying  passenger.    This  was  the  first  time  in  about  twenty  years 
that  she  had  ridden  a  horse,  and  for  several  days  she  had  bruised 
places  on  many  parts  of  her  anatomy!     In  fact,  when  we  boarded 
the  bus  she  was  still  holding  tightly  to  the  side  of  her  bus  seat. 

On  our  return  to  Amman,  we  took  a  different  route.  However, 
it  was  over  the  same  type  of  road,  still  in  desert  country,  where 
we  passed  many  Bedouin  camps  with  their  skin  covered  tents,  with 
their  camels  and  horses  nearby.    These  nomadic  descendants  of  Abraham, 
still  in  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors,  followed  their  herds 
over  the  dry,  barren  desert  country.    We  also  passed  several  herds 
of  camels,  some  domestic  and  traveling  in  caravans,  others  still 
in  the  wild  state. 
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The  road  we  traveled  on  was  known  as  "The  Desert  Highway." 
It  paralleled  The  Kings  Highway  and  was  also  an  old  camel  caravan 
route.     Again  we  were  climbing  and  eventually  we  reached  the  highest 
elevation  in  that  area,  Mount  Nebo.    We  were  surprised  to  find 
that  our  bus  took  us  to  the  top  of  this  high  point  of  ground. 
It  was  very  much  unlike  its  namesake,  the  tall  mountain  overlooking 
Nephi,  Utah,  which  is  now  recognized  as  being  higher  in  elevation 
than  Mount  Timpanogos.    There  is  a  Christian  monastery  now  on  the 
top  of  Jordan's  Nebo. 

This  is  the  place  where  Moses,  leading  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  died  and  was  said  to  have  been  translated.     It  was  also 
the  site  where  Moses  first  viewed  the  Promised  Land.    From  this 
point  we  had  a  marvelous  view  across  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan  of  the  barren  plains  and  rocky  hillsides  of  Judea.  When 
viewing  this  desolate  land  around  the  Dead  Sea  and  across  the  river, 
Ethel's  typical  comment  was,  "No  wonder  Moses  didn't  want  to  go 
any  farther  when  he  saw  what  the  country  looked  like." 

We  returned  to  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  where  a  delightful 
dinner  was  served  again  by  the  handsome,  attentive  Moslem  waiters. 
After  a  refreshing  shower,  a  good  night's  rest,  and  a  light  breakfast, 
we  again  boarded  our  bus  for  the  trip  north  to  the  spectacular 
ancient  Roman  ruins  at  Jerash.    These  were  said  to  equal  in  grandeur 
and  preservation  the  ancient  ruins  of  Rome  and  Athens. 

On  our  way  out  of  Amman  we  passed  the  Basman  Palace,  the  residence 
and  working  place  of  King  Hussein.  His  wife  was  killed  in  a  helicopter 
accident;  he  subsequently  married  the  former  Lisa  Halaby  of  Washington, 
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"Ships  of  the  desert"  along  the  King's  Highway  in  Jordan 


The  Intercontinental  Hotel, 
where  we  stayed  in  Aman,  Jordan 


King  Hussein  with  his  wife  Queen  Nor 
(the  former  Lisa  Hallaby  of  Washington,  D.C.) 
holding  the  future  king  of  Jordan 


A  row  of  enormous  columns  in  the  Jerash  ruins 
with  Asa  Draper  in  foreground 


A  group  of  bedouins 


D.C.     She  is  now  known  as  Queen  Noor.    They  have  two  small  children, 
Prince  Hamzah,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  his  sister,  Princess 
Iman.     Jordan  has  a  constitutional  monarchy  (kingdom).  Hussein, 
the  present  ruler,  is  a  grandson  of  Emir  Abdullah  of  the  Hashemite 
family  who  established  the  present  government  in  19^8.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  upon  the  life  of  Hussein,  which  he  has 
successfully  avoided. 

Jerash  is  30  miles  north  of  Amman.     It  was  a  Greco-Roman  capital 
city  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  river,  known  as  the  Decapolis. 
It  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  about  332  B.C.     It  has  been 
called  the  "Pompeii  of  the  East"  or  "City  of  a  Thousand  Pillars." 

On  our  way  to  Jerash,  we  crossed  over  the  river  Jabbok  (the 
"Flowing"  or  the  "Blue  River").     In  biblical  times,  this  is  the 
place  where  Jacob  wrestled  all  night  with  the  angel  and  was  given 
the  name  Israel  ("One  who  prevails  with  God"  or  "Let  God  prevail"), 
and  was  called  Penuel.    The  river  Jabbok  flows  through  the  land 
of  Gilead,  cutting  it  in  two. 

We  approached  the  ruins  from  the  south,  passing  the  Triumphal 
Arch  (39  ft.  high);  the  Hippodrome;  the  South  Theater,  which  held 
5,000  people;  and  the  Forum,   (with  its  56  columns)  the  only  Roman 
Forum  that  was  oval  shaped;  the  street  of  Columns,  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  Jerash,  lined  by  its  seventy-five  beautiful  columns. 
We  visited  many  other  marvelous  ruins,  temples,  theaters,  Roman 
baths,  cemeteries,  cathedrals,  and  churches.    We  were  particularly 
impressed  by  the  ruts  cut  into  the  stone  paved  streets  by  the  Roman 
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chariots  with  their  iron  rimmed  wheels.    The  chariot  wheel  marks 
were  plainly  visible. 

A  demonstration  was  given  to  us  of  how  the  giant  columns  moved 
enough  in  the  wind  that  a  thin  coin  could  be  inserted  under  the 
base  as  they  became  slightly  inclined,  yet  these  enormous  structures, 
some  of  them  45  feet  tall,  had  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
and  earthquakes  since  they  had  been  built  centuries  before. 

We  left  Jerash,  traveling  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward 
the  Jordan  River,  dropping  rapidly  from  a  higher  elevation  to  a 
level  where  we  crossed  at  about  900  feet  below  sea  level.    We  crossed 
over  the  Jordan  River  on  the  narrow  wood-trussed  Allenby  Bridge, 
built  during  World  War  II  and  named  after  General  Allenby  of  the 
British  army.     It  is  now  also  called  King  Hussein  Bridge.  This 
was  near  the  biblical  site  of  Adam  ("of  the  ground"),  where  the 
Israelites,  under  Joshua,  crossed  the  Jordan.     It  is  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Amman.    This  was  also  supposed  to  be  near  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Jordan  River. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  a  narrow,  muddy,  and  sluggishly  flowing 
stream.     Ethel  had  a  hard  time  after  viewing  the  river  at  this 
point,  reconciling  it  with  the  words  of  the  song,  "I  Walked  Today 
Where  Jesus  Walked"  (.  .  .  I  saw  the  mighty  Jordan  roll  .  .  .  ). 

Following  the  "Six  Day  War"  in  1967,  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries  of  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Egypt,  in  which  Israel  was 
victorious,  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  Golan  Heights,  and 
most  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  were  taken  and  occupied  by  Israel. 
Later  they  returned  the  Sinai  territory  to  Egypt. 
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Today  the  Jordan  River  marks  the  border  between  Jordan  and 
Israel.     Crossing  the  river  at  the  bridge,  we  entered  Israel  and 
went  through  customs.    This  was  really  a  backdoor  entrance  into 
Israel.     Here  we  were  required  to  change  from  the  Arab  bus  to  an 
Israeli  bus.    The  customs  accommodations  were  very  crude,  consisting 
of  open  air  boweries  and  sheds  with  frame  inspection  buildings. 

The  customs  inspections  there  were  very  rigid,  thorough,  and  very 
personal.    A  post  war  feeling  was  felt  here,  evidenced  by  the  barbed 
wire  fences,  machine  gun  posts  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
many  uniformed  Israeli  soldiers  with  guns  in  their  hands.    We  were 
ordered  not  to  take  any  pictures  in  this  area.    The  Jordan  River 
is  made  up  of  four  tributary  rivers  in  addition  to  many  smaller 
streams  which  flow  into  it — many  of  them  intermittently.    The  larger 
head  streams  are  in  the  north  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  elevation 
9200  ft.,  snowcapped  the  year  round.    Tradition  says  the  Jordan 
had  two  sources,  the  Jor  River  and  the  Dan  River,  hence  the  name, 
Jordan . 

The  head  waters  of  the  Jordan  come  from  enormous  gushing  springs 
from  a  volcanic  formation  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  at  an  elevation 
of  about  3,000  ft  above  sea  level.    We  visited  these  cascade-like 
springs  on  a  trail  which  took  us  through  lush  vegetation  and  over 
hanging  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful,  clear,  cold  water. 
It  was  quite  a  contrast  from  the  adjoining  desert  country.  The 
upper  Jordan  drops  rapidly  until  it  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
at  an  elevation  of  686  feet  below  sea  level.     After  leaving  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  winds  and  twists  for  a  distance  of  160 
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miles  until  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  although  in  a  straight  line 
it  is  only  65  miles  between  these  two  bodies  of  water.     Along  its 
course  it  picks  up  silt,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  becoming  a  muddy, 
sluggish  flowing  stream.    At  the  Dead  Sea  it  reaches  an  elevation 
of  1300  feet  below  sea  level,  the  lowest  point  on  earth's  surface, 
having  dropped  4300  feet  from  its  source. 

The  beautiful  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  body  of  fresh  water  abounding 
in  fish  and  other  marine  life,  most  being  the  same  as  caught  in 
the  days  of  the  Saviour:     sardine,  mullett,  catfish,  combfish, 
and  carp.    They  are  still  caught  today  in  nets  as  of  old.  The 
Dead  Sea,  having  no  outlet  and  so  named  because  of  its  lack  of 
animal  life,  is  the  most  salt  saturated  body  of  water  in  the  world. 

From  the  customs  station  our  bus  ascended  rapidly  from  the 
river  for  five  and  a  half  miles  until  we  reached  the  city  of  Jericho, 
truly  a  green  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.     In  ancient 
times  it  was  called  "the  City  Of  Palms."    Today,  with  its  great 
source  of  water  from  wonderful  clear  springs  and  with  its  rich 
soil,  it  produces  enormous  amounts  of  sub-tropical  fruits.  These 
include  oranges,  bananas,  and  dates. 

Here  we  examined  the  ancient  walls  of  Jericho,  which  have 
recently  been  excavated,  which  according  to  biblical  accounts  were 
caused  by  Joshua  to  come  tumbling  down. 

From  Jericho  we  continued  our  climb  to  Jerusalem,  where  we 
arrived  Thursday  evening.     Enroute  we  stopped  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  in  Bethany,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem.    From  there  we  drove  to  the  Mount  Scopus  Hotel,  which 
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became  our  headquarters  for  three  days.    This  was  located  in  the 
Arab  part  of  Jerusalem.     Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  rebuilt, 
having  been  partially  bombed  out  during  the  wars. 

On  our  first  morning  in  Jerusalem  we  were  awakened  at  five 
a.m.  by  the  Moslem  call  to  prayer,  electronically  amplified  over 
loud  speakers.     During  our  stay  in  this  land,  we  observed  this 
to  be  a  common  practice;  when  the  faithful  of  Islam,  at  the  traditional 
times,  ceased  their  work  five  times  during  the  day  and  offered 
their  prayers,  they  always  faced  east,  toward  Mecca,  always  kneeling 
on  the  ground  on  their  prayer  rugs. 

Not  far  from  our  hotel  is  the  Knesset  or  Parliament  building. 
Here  the  Israeli  Parliament,  the  governing  body  of  the  nation  of 
Israel,  meets.     Its  120  members,  elected  by  a  general  vote  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  country  (eighteen  years  of  age  and  over)  every 
four  years,  composed  of  all  factions  of  the  country,  both  Arab 
and  Jew  alike,  hold  their  regular  sessions.    The  present  state 
of  Israel  is  a  democracy,  governed  by  its  Parliament  who  elect 
a  president,  largely  a  figure  head,  and  a  more  powerful  prime  minister. 

The  present  population  of  the  state  of  Israel  is  over  four 
million  people.    This  includes  two  and  a  half  million  Jews,  a  million 
and  a  quarter  Arabs  (Moslems),  115,000  Christians  and  the  balance 
in  minority  groups  such  as  the  Druzes.    The  official  religion  of 
Israel  is  Judaism,  whose  members  compose  about  88  percent  of  the 
population;  however,  there  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  City  than 
in  all  of  Israel. 
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While  Tel  Aviv  is  today  the  largest  city  in  Israel,  Jerusalem, 
its  capital,  is  still  the  most  important  city.     Ironically,  Salem 
(or  Jerusalem)  means  peace.    Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  fought  over 
pieces  of  land  on  earth.     Its  history  has  been  constantly  one  of 
strife,  wars,  and  bloodshed.     It  is  the  land  of  three  great  monotheistic 
religions:     Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.    To  these  great  faiths, 
the  land  is  sacred  and  holy;  hence,  it  is  rightfully  called  "The 
Holy  Land."  It  has  been  the  meeting  place  between  East  and  West, 
the  land  bridge  between  three  great  continents.    To  the  Jews  it 
is  the  land  of  the  Bible  and  their  past  glories.    To  the  Christians 
it  is  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  the  land  where  Jesus  lived,  was 
baptized,  and  suffered;  the  land  which  heard  His  mighty  words  and 
witnessed  His  miracles;     and  the  land  of  His  crucifixion,  death 
and  resurrection. 

To  the  Moslems  it  contains  their  third  most  holy  shrine  after 
Mecca  (birthplace  of  Mohammed)  and  Medina  (where  Mohammadism  was 
founded).     It  was  here  at  the  present  site  of  the  Moslem  mosque 
the  "Dome  of  the  Rock,"  that  the  Prophet  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
ascended  into  heaven.     During  our  brief  stay  in  the  Holy  Land, 
we  felt  we  were  indeed  on  sacred  ground. 

While  in  Jerusalem,  we  left  the  old  part  of  the  city  and  crossed 
over  the  brook  in  Kidron  Valley,  and,  after  driving  eastward  a 
short  distance,  we  arrived  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  top  of  which 
marks  the  place  of  the  Ascension,  where  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven. 
Looking  back  across  the  Kidron  Valley,  we  had  a  marvelous  view 
of  the  walled  city  of  Jerusalem  with  Mount  Moriah  in  the  foreground 
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and  the  beautiful  "Dome  of  the  Rock"    on  its  summit,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  King  Solomon,  where  biblical 
prophecy  says  the  new  temple  for  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be  built. 

Recently  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  built 
and  dedicated  the  Orson  Hyde  Memorial  Gardens  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Much  of  the  fund-raising  for  this  project  was  directed  by  Elder 
LeGrand  Richards.    These  gardens  are  now  maintained  by  the  government 
of  Israel.    This  was  to  commemorate  the  October  1841  visit  of  Orson 
Hyde,  one  of  the  early  Apostles  of  the  Church  to  this  site.    Here  he 
built  an  altar  and  offered  a  dedicatory  prayer,  consecrating  and 
dedicating  this  land  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.    Today  this  gathering 
has  been  literally  fulfilled,  evidenced  in  modern  times  by  the 
return  of  thousands  of  Jews  to  the  state  of  Israel. 

Directly  beneath  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
where  Jesus  prayed  all  night  while  His  disciples  slept.     Here  He 
was  betrayed  by  Judas.     Here  also  the  impetuous  Peter  cut  off  the 
ear  of  a  Roman  guard,  which  was  restored  by  the  Saviour  after  He 
had  rebuked  Peter  for  his  act.    We  saw  the  eight  giant,  gnarled, 
olive  trees,  which  some  botanists  say  are  nearly  3,000  years  old. 
Under  one  of  these,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  knelt  in  His  agonizing 
prayer.     Here  He  was  arrested  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  taken  to 
the  house  of  Caiaphas.    From  there  He  was  led  to  the  Praetoriurn 
(or  seat  of  Judgement)  where  He  was  mocked,  scourged,  crowned  with 
thorns,  reviled,  and  then  condemned  to  die  on  the  cross  the  following 
day.     Here  is  located  the  dungeon  of  Caiaphas  where  Jesus  was  first 
imprisoned.    Near  here  was  the  upper  room  of  the  Last  Supper. 
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These  events  all  took  place  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Antonia 
Fortress.     Jesus  was  next  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate.  Pilate 
had  moved  his  tribunal  to  the  courtyard  called  the  "Pavement"  to 
be  near  the  rioting  crowd  outside  the  "Antonia  Gate."    Here  Pilate 
made  the  statement,  "Behold  the  Man,"  and,  after  washing  his  hands 
of  the  demands  of  the  angry  mob,  he  sentenced  Him  to  death  on  the 
cross.    This  site  marks  the  beginning  of  the  path  called  the  Via 
Dolorosa  or  "The  Way  of  Sorrows"  of  the  Saviour  on  His  way  to  Calvary. 

The  events  of  this  are  now  commemorated  by  the  Catholics  and  some 
other  Christian  followers,  and  each  day  a  ceremony  is  conducted 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  fourteen  stations  along  the  route 
of  the  events  of  that  tragic  day. 

We  visited  all  of  these  memorable  sites  and  eventually  reached 
Golgotha,  the  "Place  of  the  Skull,"  which  resembles  a  human  skull, 
two  eyes  even  being  visible.     On  the  top  of  this  hill,  the  Saviour 
was  crucified.    Today  a  Greek  Orthodox  church  covers  this  spot. 
There  are  two  versions  of  the  tomb  where  Christ  was  buried.  One 
is  located  near  this  church.     The  other,  called  "Gordon's  Calvary" 
or  the  "Garden  Tomb,"  is  located  just  below  the  Hill  of  Calvary. 

This  tomb  was  discovered  by  the  British  General  Charles  Gordon 
in  1883  and  is  the  tomb  most  commonly  accepted  by  Protestant  faiths. 
When  President  Harold  B.  Lee  visited  the  site  during  his  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land,  he  felt  impressed  to  accept  this  tomb  as  the  one 
where  the  Saviour's  body  was  placed  after  the  Crucifixion.  The 
entrance  to  this  tomb,  cut  into  solid  rock,  was  closed  by  a  round 
massive  slab,  like  a  millstone,  which  rolled  in  a  groove.    We  were 
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impressed  by  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  this  sacred  place  and  paused 
for  a  period  of  reflection  and  meditation  of  the  glorious  event 
of  the  Resurrection,  which  took  place  here  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Originally,  Calvary  was  outside  (and  close  by)  the  walled 
city  of  Jerusalem.    Today  this  area  is  part  of  Jerusalem  proper. 
Nearby  we  visited  the  model  of  Herod's  temple,  which  was  patterned 
after  the  plan  of  the  original  temple  of  Solomon.     This  gave  us 
some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  great  structure,  the  material 
for  which  was  gathered  largely  by  David  and  completed  by  his  son 
Solomon . 

We  them  drove  to  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  within  the  walls  of 
Old  Jerusalem.    This  area  known  earlier  as  the  "Hill  of  Zion," 

the  "dwelling  place  of  God";  here  it  was  indicated  that  the  first 
temple  should  be  built.    We  entered  this  area  from  the  west,  approaching 
the  western  retaining  wall  of  the  ancient  "Herod's  Temple."  This 
is  known  today  as  the  "Wailing  Wall"  and  is  the  holiest  shrine 
of  the  Jewish  world.     Before  entering  this  area  we  were  required 
to  cover  our  heads  with  a  small  black  skull  cap  which  was  provided 
for  us.    This  wall  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  last  temple.  Here 
the  Jews  come  to  pray  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  to  lament 
the  dispersion  of  their  people  and  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Holy  Temple.    Hence  the  name  "Wailing  Wall."    Here  we  saw  many 
Jews  dressed  in  their  typical  Jewish  garb  offering  up  their  prayers 
at  the  wall.    We  also  noted  small  pieces  of  white  paper  on  which 
prayers  were  written  and  tucked  into  the  cracks  in  the  wall. 
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On  the  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  a  synagogue  where  we  were 
able  to  examine  ancient  Torah  scrolls  with  the  parchment  rolled 
upon  the  wooden  handles  as  in  biblical  times.     From  there  we  climbed 
steps  to  a  higher  level  on  which  the  original  Solomon's  temple 
was  located.    The  golden-domed  Moslem  mosque  is  now  built  on  this 
site.     It  is  built  over  an  immense  hewn  rock  where  it  is  said  Abraham 
made  preparation  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  The 
Moslems,  however,  say  the  son  was  Ishmael,  thus  giving  the  present 
building  its  name,  "The  Dome  of  the  Rock."  This  exquisite  monument 
is  Byzantine  in  design,  but  its  decorations  are  oriental.  This 
beautiful  building,  next  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  is  the  third  holiest 
shrine  in  the  Islamic  world.     The  building  itself  is  a  regular 
octagon,  each  side  measuring  sixty-eight  feet  wide.     Its  sides 
are  covered  with  marble  slabs  eighteen  feet  high;  above  that  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  brilliant  Persian  tiles,  many  of  which 
are  blue  in  color.    The  dome  which  rises  to  a  height  of  108  feet 
from  the  ground  is  made  of  plates  of  aluminum,  impregnated  with 
gold  which  gleams  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.     This  structure  dominates 
the  entire  landscape  and  is  the  most  distinctive  and  beautiful 
in  all  Israel.    Originally  built  in  690  B.C.,  "The  Dome  of  the 
Rock"  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  elements  and  man  for  nearly 
thirteen  centuries,  though  it  has  been  repaired  many  times  during 
that  period.    When  first  built,  the  crescent  symbol  of  Mohammedism 
was  placed  on  top  of  the  dome.    When  the  Crusaders  conquered  Jerusalem 
in  1099  A.D.,  they  replaced  the  crescent  with  the  cross,  the  sign 
of  Christianity.     But  after  they  defeated  the  Crusaders  in  1187, 
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The  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusalem 
with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  the  background 


m.   **  T 


Looking  up  toward  Bethlehem  from  Shepherd's  Field 


Golgotha,  the  "place  of  the  skull' 


The  garden  tomb  just  under  Golgotha 


the  Moslems  replaced  the  cross  with  their  crescent.     (Note  on  the 
Moslems:    They  keep  Friday  as  their  Sabbath  and  are  monotheistic. 
They  refrain  from  pork,  alcohol,  gambling,  and  making  paintings 
or  sculptures  of  human  beings.    They  practice  polygamy  [up  to  four 
wives  if  they  are  rich]  and  pray  five  times  a  day.) 

We  entered  the  shrine  from  the  west  and,  after  removing  our 
street  shoes,  stepped  immediately  on  brilliantly-colored,  beautiful, 
deep  tufted  Persian  and  oriental  rugs  which  covered  the  entire 
floor.     As  a  furniture  dealer,  having  some  knowledge  and  much  appre- 
ciation for  these  priceless  works  of  art,  I  fairly  drooled  at  the 
sight  of  them.    The  walls,  roof,  and  ceiling  were  supported  by 
lavishly  ornamented  and  decorated  pillars  in  circular  rows.  They 
surrounded  the  area  where  The  Rock  was  located.  Traditionally, 
this  is  the  altar  upon  which  Abraham  made  preparation  to  offer 
up  his  son  in  sacrifice. 

Also,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  this  was  where  the  Prophet 
Mohammed  ascended  into  heaven  on  his  winged  steed,  el  Baruck  (Light- 
ning) . 

As  previously  stated,  the  Holy  Land  is  sacred  to  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world.     It  is  sacred  to  the 
Jews,  who  through  Abraham  gave  us  our  first  concept  of  one  God; 
Abraham  left  off  the  idolatrous  worship  of  many  gods  and  accepted 
the  call  of  the  "One,  only,  true  and  living  God"  through  whom  was 
given  the  promise  that  "in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."    It  is  sacred  to  the  Moslems  because  many  activities 
of  their  Prophet  Mohammed  took  place  here.    The  Islamic  article 
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of  faith  is  a  simple  one:     "There  is  no  God  but  God  (Allah),  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."    It  is  sacred  to  the  Christian  world 
for  this  is  the  place  where  Jesus  was  born,  where  he  grew  to  manhood 
and,  at  the  age  of  30,  began  his  ministry,  which  lasted  only  three 
years.    He  preached  in  the  temple  of  Herod  which  had  replaced  the 
original  temple  of  Solomon,  organized  His  church,  calling  the  original 
Twelve  Apostles,  performed  His  many  miracles,  and  underwent  His 
many  trials  and  persecutions.     Here  he  was  tried  before  a  Roman 
tribunal  and  condemned  and  sentenced  to  die  on  the  cross.  From 
the  cross  he  was  taken  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  a  disciple  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  from  which  he  was  resurrected  and  arose  on  the  third 
day,  appearing  to  his  close  followers  and  giving  final  earthly 
instructions  to  those  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  carry  on  His 
work.     Christians  accept  Christ  as  the  only  literal  Son  of  God 
born  in  the  flesh. 

We  left  our  hotel,  the  Mount  Scopus,  in  our  large  comfortable 
bus  to  visit  the  area  south  of  Jerusalem,  driving  first  to  Bethlehem, 
which  is  only  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.     About  a  mile  north 
of  Bethlehem  we  stopped  at  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  wife  of  Jacob  and 
mother  of  Joseph.    This  is  a  sacred  place  to  Jews,  Moslems  and 
Christians;  Jewish  women  pray  here  for  fertility  and  successful 
childbirth. 

Before  entering  Bethlehem,  which  sits  on  a  long,  high  hill 
overlooking  the  surrounding  country,  we  drove  to  the  open  area 
and  fields  which  are  just  under  the  city.    These  are  the  fields 
where  "shepherds  watched  over  their  flocks  by  night"  at  the  time 
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of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.     It  is  still  called  "Shepherds  Field." 

It  is  practically  unchanged  since  that  great  event  took  place. 
Sheep  and  lambs  still  graze  in  the  meadows  there.    We  saw  and  heard 
many  children  still  playing  there:     games  of  youth,  happy  voices 
mingling  with  the  bells  on  the  sheep  as  they  climbed  over  the  stone 
fences  which  have  been  built  to  separate  the  pastures. 

A  testimony  meeting  was  held  there.    The  sacrament  was  administered 
to  and  partaken  of  by  the  members  of  the  Church  in  attendance. 
Seldom  had  we  felt  the  peace  and  serenity  that  we  did  in  that  meeting, 
held  just  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the  Christ  Child 
was  born. 

After  the  meeting  we  drove  the  short  distance  to  the  city 
of  Bethlehem  where  the  majority  of  the  residents  are  Moslems. 
However,  we  found  many  Christians  now  living  there,  a  large  number 
of  them  operating  the  numerous  gift  shops  and  also  engaged  in  the 
skilled  art  of  wood  carving.     Olive  wood  is  used  most  in  these 
carved  figures,  usually  coming  from  the  dead  limbs  and  branches 
of  these  ancient  trees.    We  found  the  most  popular  of  these  carvings 
were  of  the  Nativity  scene;  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  his  staff  and 
a  small  Lamb  under  an  arm;  the  Hebrew  spies,  carrying  the  enormous 
bunches  of  grapes  on  a  staff  between  them;  the  ever  present  beasts 
of  burden,  the  donkeys;  Rebecca  at  the  well  with  the  pitcher  of 
water  on  her  shoulder;  and  many  others.    We  purchased  some  of  these 
fine  carved  articles  to  bring  home  with  us  for  gifts. 

The  center  of  activity  here  is  Manger  Square  where  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  is  located.     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  over 
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the  cave  sheltered  stable  where  "The  Babe"  was  born  in  the  manger. 
We  entered  the  church  through  a  low  doorway  that  we  almost  had 
to  stoop  to  enter;  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  that  way  to  keep 
the  desecrating  enemies  of  the  church  from  riding  their  horses 
into  the  church.    We  walked  down  a  stone  floored  hallway  a  short 
distance  and  then  descended  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity.  On 
the  floor,  embedded  in  the  stone,  is  a  silver  star  inscribed  in 
Latin:     "Here  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Christ  was  born." 

Leaving  Bethlehem  we  traveled  to  Hebron,  which  is  about  30 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem.     This  is  the  area  where  Abraham  settled 
first  when  he  came  from  the  northern  country  at  Haran.     These  were 
the  plains  of  Mamre  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham.     Here  also 
Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels  who  promised  him  that  his 
wife  Sarai,  then  in  old  age,  would  bear  a  son.     This  is  where  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  is  located,  which  Abraham  bought  for  a  burial 
place  with  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver. 

Today  the  huge  Mosque  of  Abraham  stands  over  this  cave;  it 
contains  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  where  cenotaphs  have  been  built 
over  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  cave.    These  structures 
are  empty  tombs,  honoring  a  person  buried  elsewhere.    They  are 
elaborately  decorated  on  the  outside  with  gold  embroidered  velvet.. 
Those  honored  with  these  Cenotaphs  are:    Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  and  Jacob  and  Leah  (as  previously  noted,  Rachael  is 
buried  about  a  mile  north  of  Bethlehem  where  she  died  during  a 
journey  there).    Here  also  are  buried  the  bones  of  Joseph  which 
were  brought  up  from  Egypt. 
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Before  entering  Hebron,  we  visited  a  small  glass  blowing  factory 
where  old-time  methods  are  still  used.    The  products  of  this  art 
are  beautiful  and  justly  famous.     Also,  across  the  road,  we  visited 
a  pottery  plant.    The  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  in  making  beautiful 
pottery,  especially  large  urns,  jars,  and  vases,  was  very  interesting. 

Leaving  Hebron,  we  traveled  southward  in  a  desert  country 
toward  Beersheba,  but  before  we  reached  that  city,  which  we  could 
see  in  the  distance,  we  turned  and  traveled  to  the  east  toward 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Before  reaching  the  Dead  Sea,  we  came  to  a  junction  in  the 
road.     The  road  to  the  south  would  have  taken  us  around  the  south 
end  of  that  salty  body  of  water  into  Jordan.     This  was  the  area 
where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  located,  wicked  cities  which,  according 
to  the  Bible,  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  Lot,  the  nephew  of 
Abraham.     According  to  tradition,  it  was  here  that  Lot's  wife  looked 
back  to  the  city  in  disobedience  to  the  commandment  and  as  a  result 
was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

We  took  the  route  to  the  north  and  soon  arrived  at  the  rock 
fortress  of  Masada.     Here,  on  the  summit  of  this  solid  mountain 
of  rock,  Herod  the  Great  had  enlarged  a  previous  fortress  and  built 
a  magnificent  palace  in  the  year  40  B.C.ond    Some  of  our  group 
left  the  bus  at  the  western  base  of  this  huge  rock  fortress  and, 
climbing  up  an  ancient  ramp,  ascended  to  the  top. 

The  bus  drove  the  rest  of  our  group  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea,  where  we  made  the  trip  to 
the  top  in  the  gondola  of  a  modern  cable  tramway.    We  visited  the 
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ruins  of  this  fortress,  which  cover  an  area  a  half  mile  long  and 
220  yards  wide  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
found  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  engineering,  which  included  high 
rock  walls  and  towers,  storehouses,  arsenals,  large  cisterns  filled 
with  rain  water,  Roman  baths,  and  the  remnants  of  Herod's  great 
palace . 

About  70  A.D.,  when  the  Roman  legions  subdued  all  of  Palestine, 
a  group  of  Jewish  patriots,  "Zealots,"  fled  to  Masada  and  captured 
it  from  the  Romans.     However  the  Romans  later  besieged  the  fortress 
and,  by  building  an  earth  ramp  to  the  west  with  Jewish  slaves, 
were  able  to  recapture  it.     Before  the  Romans  reentered  the  fortress, 
the  Jewish  leader  of  the  defenders,  Eleazar,  gave  a  long  oration 
to  the  960  surviving  Jews,  preparing  them  for  the  mass  murder-suicide 
which  followed.     It  was  a  hollow  victory  for  the  Romans,  for  when 
they  entered  the  fortress  they  found  alive  only  two  women  and  five 
children  who  had  hidden;  all  other  Jews  had  perished. 

Masada  has  become  a  shrine  and  symbol  to  the  new  nation  of 
Israel.     "Masada  shall  not  fall  again,"  is  the  oath  taken  by  those 
cadets  who  graduate  from  Israel's  military  academy.    They  are  brought 
to  Masada  to  take  this  oath.     Masada  is  located  opposite  the  white 
peninsula  of  Halashon  (the  tongue) — that  part  of  Jordan  which  projects 
into  the  Dead  Sea.     From  the  top  of  the  fortress,  high  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  panoramic  view  is  had  of  this  highly  salted  body  of 
water  and  the  surrounding  desolate  land  that  extends  into  the  border 
land  of  Jordan. 
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The  Jordan  River  near  where  the  Savior  is  said  to  have  been  baptized 


Haifa,  harbor  in  background 


Nazareth 


Leaving  Masada  we  traveled  north  on  a  paved  highway  which 
closely  follows  the  shoreline,  and  about  ten  miles  north  of  Masada 
we  came  to  a  desert  oasis,  En-Gedi  (spring  of  the  kid)  where  for 
thousands  of  years  immense  fountains  of  water  have  emerged  from 
underground  springs.    There  are  bathing  facilities  here  for  swimming 
in  its  beautiful,  clear,  natural  pools.    We  walked  across  the  highway, 
following  a  path  a  short  distance  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  some  of 
us  took  off  our  shoes,  rolled  up  our  trousers,  and  waded  out  into 
the  salt-saturated  waters.    On  the  shore  we  picked  up  some  salt 
impregnated  rocks  and  pebbles  which  we  brought  home  with  us.  At 
this  oasis  is  found  Israel's  only  waterfall,  which  runs  the  year-round. 
The  water  drops  nearly  300  feet. 

Traveling  north  again,  we  came  to  Qumran,  located  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Here  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Essenes, 
members  of  a  Jewish  religious  cult  who  had  lived  there  two  thousand 
years  ago.     It  was  here  that  the  famous  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  were  found 
in  19^7.    They  were  found  by  an  Arab  shepherd  boy  while  he  was 
looking  for  a  lost  goat.     He  had  thrown  a  stone  into  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  many  caves  and  heard  the  "tinkling"  of  something 
breaking.     Entering  the  cave,  eight  jars  were  found  with  their 
lids  on.     Taking  the  jars  outside  the  contents  were  examined  and 
found  to  contain  bundles  of  leather  with  columns  of  writing  on 
them,  which  he  was  unable  to  understand.     He  was  disappointed  in 
these  for  he  had  hoped  to  find  gold  or  other  treasures  inside. 
Later  these  manuscripts  came  into  the  hands  of  scholars  who  were 
able  to  decipher  them  and  appreciate  the  value  of  them.  These 
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ancient  Hebrew  scrolls  and  especially  the  scroll  of  Isaiah,  which 
is  one  foot  wide  by  twenty  four  feet  long,  verify  the  story  of 
the  writings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  discovery  of  these  scrolls  led  to  a  search  for  others 
and  eventually  over  900  pieces  of  scrolls  were  found  in  over  thirty 
caves.     The  scrolls  were  written  on  leather  and  papyrus,  and  at 
least  two  were  written  on  copper.    The  dry  desert  air  had  preserved 
them  for  over  2,000  years.     Some  of  these  caves  were  only  a  hundred 
yards  from  Qumran.    From  these  ruins  we  could  clearly  see  the  openings 
of  the  caves.    The  scrolls  are  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Shrine  of  the  Book  in  Jerusalem,  which  we  later  visited.     It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  this  museum  had  a  solid,  dome-shaped, 
slab  roof  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top  to  resemble  the  lid  of  a 
jar,  symbolic  of  the  jars  in  which  these  scrolls  were  found  in 
the  caves  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  returned  to  our  Mount  Scopus  Hotel  in  Jerusalem. 

THROUGH  THE  DAMASCUS  GATE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  we  had  in  Jerusalem 
was  when  we  spent  part  of  a  day  shopping  in  the  Old  City.    We  entered 
the  Old  City  through  the  Damascus  Gate,  said  to  be  the  most  impressive 
of  all  entrances  through  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem.    With  Ethel  and 
myself  were  our  daughter  Louise  Woodruff,  our  daughter  Julia  and 
her  husband  Ken  Anderson,  and  their  son  Scott  Taylor  Anderson  (recently 
returned  from  his  mission  in  Brazil),  and  my  former  counsellor 
in  the  Carbon  Stake  presidency  Asa  L.  Draper  and  his  wife  Beaulah. 
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It  was  wonderful  for  us  to  be  reunited  again  on  this  tour.  When 
he  returned  home  someone  asked,  "Asa,  how  much  did  the  trip  cost 
you?"    He  quickly  replied,  "Oh,  just  a  herd  of  sheep." 

This  part  of  the  city  has  retained  most  of  its  old  buildings 
with  their  massive  rock  and  stone  walls.    Here  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  winding,  lined  with  countless  shops  and  stalls  displaying 
an  almost  unbelievable  variety  and  quantity  of  the  merchant's  and 
vendor's  goods — all  on  sale  for  a  price.      Again,  bartering  was 
the  method  of  transaction. 

Distinctive  odors  and  sometimes  offensive  smells  emanated 
from  some  of  the  stalls,  particularly  the  meat  shops  where  mostly 
sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  carcasses  were  hanging  without  coverings, 
permitting  access  to  the  ever  present  flies  (the  shops  had  no  refri- 
geration).   We  also  saw  many  poultry  products  displayed,  including 
eggs  and  hanging  poultry  which  had  not  yet  been  dressed.     In  some 
instances  the  fowl  were  still  alive  and  were  killed  after  the  customer 
had  made  his  selection.     Many  fish  and  marine  products  were  also 
available . 

Tempting  displays  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown,  including 
figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  dates,  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  and 
other  sub-tropical  fruits.     A  great  variety  of  vegetables  were 
shown  which  are  a  large  part  of  the  local  diet:     artichokes,  yams, 
squash,  and  radishes.    We  later  tasted  some  of  their  enormous  radishes 
and  were  surprised  to  find  them  firm  and  not  hot.    The  products 
of  its  soil  are  among  the  largest  exports  of  modern  Israel.  It 
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was  interesting  to  also  see  honey  on  sale.    Truly,  the  Promised 
Land  has  again  become  the  Land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 

Ethel,  Julia,  Louise,  and  Beulah  joined  in  shopping  for  the 
things  which  interested  them,  which  included  table  cloths  beautifully 
embroidered  as  were  many  of  the  beautiful  dresses  on  display. 
Many  other  domestic  linens  and  fabrics  drew  their  admiration. 

Scott  and  his  friend  Taylor  Duncan  went  shopping  together 
and  got  a  real  kick  out  of  the  bargaining  practices.     Scott  ended 
up  buying  two  sheepskin  coats  (one  for  his  brother,  Jed  and  one 
for  which  he  traded  his  windbreaker  as  part  payment). 

Ken,  Asa,  and  I  went  looking  for  leather  goods,  cutlery,  silver 
jewelry,  and  other  metal  products  of  which  there  was  a  vast  variety 
available.     Asa  and  I  ended  up  buying  several  camel  leather  belts, 
beautifully  embossed  and  to  which  we  had  fitted  distinctive  belt 
buckles.     I  still  frequently  wear  one  for  my  casual  clothing  and 
work  clothes. 

Asa — being  a  farmer,  sheepman,  cattleman,  and  dairyman — was 
wearing  a  wide  brimmed  cowboy  hat  and  cowboy  boots  on  this  trip, 
and  he  drew  much  attention.     I  overheard  this  remark  from  a  passing 
American  tourist:     "If  that  isn't  a  big  Texas  oilman,  I'll  eat 
my  hat."    Asa  was  well  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  when  we  walked 
together,  because  of  the  difference  in  our  height,  Ethel  dubbed 
us  "the  odd  couple." 

On  the  narrow  streets  we  passed  donkeys  loaded  with  articles 
to  be  sold  in  the  market.    We  also  saw  evidence  of  filth,  squalor, 
and  poverty  with  many  beggars  in  empty  doorways  and  on  the  sides 
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of  the  narrow  thoroughfares.    We  were  told  that  the  taxes  in  Israel 
were  almost  confiscatory  due  to  the  constant  war  effort  of  the 
government.    All  of  the  youth  physically  qualified  in  Israel,  both 
men  and  women,  were  required  to  serve  in  the  military  for  a  short 
period  and  always  remained  subject  to  call. 

Leaving  the  market  place,  we  returned  with  our  purchases  to 
our  waiting  bus  and  then  drove  to  our  hotel  on  Mount  Scopus,  located 
in  the  predominately  Arab  Quarter  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  of  the  younger,  hardier  members  accompanied  Jim  and  John 
Tvedness,  one  of  the  BYU  Jerusalem  staff,  on  a  tour  of  Hezekiah ?s 
Tunnel  built  by  King  Hezekiah  in  700  B.C.  to  protect  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  from  the  invading  Assyrians. 

The  tunnel  was  cut  in  solid  rock,  extending  from  the  Gihon 
Spring  which  was  outside  the  walled  city  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
a  distance  of  600  yards.    The  tunnel  was  built  in  an  "S"  shape, 
beginning  from  both  ends.     The  workmen  were  so  accurate  in  their 
engineering  and  excavation  that  when  they  met,  they  were  only  four 
feet  off  center. 

Hezekiah  had  the  spring  outside  the  city  walls  covered,  concealing 
it  from  the  Assyrians  who,  when  they  themselves  were  brought  low 
by  thirst,  withdrew  and  ceased  their  attack  on  the  city. 

Led  by  Jim,  their  only  light  being  candles  which  they  carried, 
John  Tvedness  and  our  group  members  waded  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  tunnel  coming  out  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.    This  was  the  pool 
where  Jesus  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash  the  clay  from  his  eyes: 
"So  he  went  and  washed  and  came  back  seeing." 
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Other  members  of  our  group  who  did  not  go  wading,  and  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  tickets,  attended  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  concert  for  which  Jerusalem  is  justly  renowned. 

Having  previously  purchased  a  well-written  and  illustrated 
booklet  in  full  color  titled,  "The  Holy  Land  In  Colour,"  I  learned 
that  the  author,  Sami  Awwad,  had  his  gift  shop  and  headquarters 
in  the  hotel  where  we  were  staying.     I  visited  him  in  his  shop 
and  requested  him  to  autograph  my  book,  to  which  he  graciously 
consented.     I  complimented  him  on  his  fine  work,  telling  him  how 
much  I  appreciated  it.    This  seemed  to  please  him  very  much. 

The  next  morning  we  made  preparations  to  start  our  tour  of 
Samaria,  Nazareth,  Galilee,  and  the  country  north  of  Jerusalem. 
We  boarded  our  bus  at  the  hotel  and  traveled  north  toward  Shechem 
and  Nablus.     A  short  distance  before  we  came  to  Shechem,  we  stopped 
at  Jacob's  Well  where  Jacob  is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent  and 
then  dug  this  well  for  the  use  of  himself,  his  family  and  their 
flocks.    The  well  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  lined 
with  rough  masonry.     It  is  about  eighty  to  ninety  feet  deep  to 
the  water.     A  vessel  was  lowered  down  to  the  water,  and  after  being 
drawn  back  up  to  our  level,  we  were  given  a  drink  of  it.     The  water 
was  cool  and  sweet.     It  was  here  where  the  Saviour  met  the  Samaritan 
woman  and  asked  her  for  a  drink,  which  she  gave  Him.     Then  the 
Saviour  made  the  promise  to  her:     "Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water 
shall  thirst  again,  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life." 
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Continuing  north,  we  came  to  the  ancient  city  of  Shechem, 
also  called  Nablus.    This  was  the  first  capital  of  the  northern 
kingdom  under  Jeroboam.     About  400  Samaritans  today  live  in  this 
area.     In  their  Bible,  they  recognize  only  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the 
Pentateuch.     Most  of  these  people  are  poor.    They  claim  their  blood 
is  pure  to  Aaron,  and  they  marry  only  within  their  own  group,  which 
is  small  and,  because  of  this  family  intermarrying,  there  are  many 
who  are  mentally  ill. 

Nine  miles  north  of  Nablus  we  came  to  Samaria  the  ancient 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.     Here  Ahab  built  his  ivory 
palace.     It  was  here  that  the  wicked  Jezebel  lived,  she  being  the 
one  who  induced  Ahab  to  build  a  temple  to  Baal  in  the  middle  of 
this  capital  city. 

We  traveled  across  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  valley  in  Israel.     This  also  is  known  as  the  valley  of 
Armageddon.    This  is  the  place  where  the  Apostle  John  saw  the  gathering 
in  this  valley  in  connection  with  the  last  great  battle.  Seven 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  Tiberias,  we  passed  the  odd  shaped  ridge 
shaped  like  two  animal  horns  and  called  the  Horns  of  Hittin.  It 
was  here  that  the  Crusaders  suffered  their  final  and  decisive  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  under  Saladin  in  1187  A.D. 

We  now  continued  to  travel  northward  until  we  reached  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  which  is  located  in  the  hills  of  Galilee,  1,230 
feet  above  sea  level.    This  city  today  houses  the  largest  Arab 
community  in  Israel  (35,000),  but  the  majority  are  Christian. 
There  are  also  25,000  Jews  living  in  upper  Nazareth.     Here  is  located 
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the  beautiful  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Here 
also  is  located  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation;  this  site  is  where 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary  telling  her  that  she  would  become 
the  mother  of  a  son.     Under  the  Church  of  Saint  Joseph,  a  cave 
is  located  which  tradition  says  is  the  carpenter  shop  of  Joseph; 
here  it  is  said  he  taught  Jesus  in  the  ancient  art  of  carpentry. 
Hence,  Luke  refers  to  the  Saviour  as  the  "carpenter." 

In  those  days  Nazareth  had  a  rather  bad  reputation  which  caused 
Nathaniel  to  exclaim,  "can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth." 
Jesus  was  also  called  the  Nazarene.     Here  he  spent  his  boyhood 
growing  to  manhood  for  thirty  years.    Here  he  began  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Repentance  and  His  Ministry,  which  lasted  only  three 
years  until  His  crucifixion.     It  was  here  in  Nazareth  that  the 
first  attempt  was  made  on  Jesus's  life. 

Nazareth  is  about  sixty-three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  just 
under  seventy  miles  from  Bethlehem.     Our  thoughts  turned  to  Mary 
and  the  journey  she  made  with  Joseph,  riding  on  a  donkey  on  a  long 
tedious  trip  to  Bethlehem  to  pay  their  taxes.    What  pain  and  discomfort 
she  must  have  experienced  being  "great  with  child."    We  also  thought 
of  the  long  journey  they  made  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  when  they 
fled  to  Egypt  after  Herod  had  decreed  that  all  male  babies  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  then  the  return  trip  they  made  after  two  years 
in  Egypt,  returning  to  Nazareth  again  on  the  back  of  a  donkey. 

From  this  higher  elevation  we  could  see  the  beautiful  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  then  descending,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  ancient 
Roman  city  of  Tiberias,  rebuilt  by  Herod  on  the  shores  of  this 
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famous  body  of  water.     The  sea  or  lake  was  also  known  as  Tiberias, 
Chinnereth,  Gennesaret,  and  Kinneret. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  fresh  body  of  water,  seven  to  eight 
miles  wide  and  thirteen  to  fourteen  miles  long  with  a  depth  of 
130  to  157  feet  and  is  686  feet  below  sea  level.     It  abounds  with 
fish,  some  the  same  as  caught  by  the  disciples  of  Christ:  sardine, 
mullet,  catfish  combfish,  and  carp.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  fish  caught  was  called  musht ,  also  Saint  Peter's 
Fish.     In  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  fish  was  a  more  staple  food 
than  meat,  and  even  today  fishing  is  done  much  in  the  same  way 
as  at  that  time,  casting  nets  over  the  sides  of  the  fishing  boats. 
It  is  said  that  of  the  original  Apostles  called  by  the  Saviour, 
ten  of  them  were  fishermen. 

Reservations  having  previously  been  made  for  us,  we  checked 
in  during  the  late  afternoon  at  the  Galei  Kinnereth  Hotel,  situated 
on  the  seaside  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
This  was  a  lovely  hotel,  surrounded  by  stately  date,  palm,  and 
other  semi-tropical  trees  and  vegetation.     After  checking  into 
our  hotel  rooms,  where  we  took  a  brief  rest,  we  went  to  the  dining 
room  and  were  served  a  very  different  dinner.    This  consisted  of 
fish  as  the  main  course.     I  was  told  by  the  waiter  that  it  was 
"Saint  Peter's  Fish."    During  our  stay  in  Israel  we  found  that 
fresh  vegetables  were  a  great  part  of  their  meals.     They  are  grown 
in  a  great  abundance  there,  especially  in  their  kibbutzes  (cooperative 
communities  and  farms).    We  found  the  Jews  there  especially  good 
and  efficient  farmers,  gardeners,  horticulturists  and  poultrymen. 
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We  were  also  served  a  salad  which  included  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  green  beans,  onions,  and  other 
fresh  vegetables.     With  these  were  also  a  large  cube  of  pressed 
fresh  spinach  made  as  a  set  salad,  freshly  green  in  color,  which 
one  of  our  group  remarked,  "looked  like  a  bale  of  hay."    We  were 
also  given  thick  hot  chocolate  as  a  drink  and  fresh  fruit  as  a 
desert.     After  dinner  we  stepped  out  onto  the  beach  adjoining  the 
hotel,  where  Ethel  and  members  of  our  family  picked  up  sea  shells 
and  glass-like  pebbles  and  rocks  which  they  brought  home  with  them 
as  souvenirs  of  Galilee. 

The  following  morning  at  breakfast,  we  were  again  served  more 
of  the  hot  chocolate,  toast  and  rolls,  eggs,  sliced  cucumbers  and 
sliced  carrots,  and  fresh  grapefruit  and  oranges. 

After  breakfast  we  boarded  a  diesel-powered  ferry  boat  and 
headed  toward  Capernum,  located  on  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  about 
ten  miles  from  Tiberias  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  where 
the  Jordan  River  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Midway  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  the  boat  was  stopped 
and  all  passengers  joined  in  singing  many  familiar  songs  pertaining 
to  the  Saviour  and  his  ministry  in  Galilee  which  included  "Sweet 
Galilee,"  "Master  the  Tempest  is  Raging,"  and • "Come  Follow  Me." 
All  of  these  songs  brought  back  memories  of  the  New  Testament  story. 

Here  Jesus  commanded  the  fishermen,  his  disciples,  to  cast 
their  nets  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat.     This  they  did  and  twice 
caught  their  nets  full  of  fish.    Here  Jesus  walked  on  the  water 
and,  when  some  of  His  disciples,  who,  though  they  were  experienced 
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fishermen,  cried  out  in  fright  during  a  terrific  storm,  He  calmed 
the  waters  of  this  sea.     On  the  shore  of  the  lake  He  healed  the 
leper  and  spoke  to  the  multitude  from  Peter's  boat.     After  a  brief 
stop,  we  continued  our  voyage  and  in  a  short  time  reached  Capernaum. 

After  the  Saviour  made  the  statement,  "a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country,"  he  turned  His  back  on  the  city 
of  His  childhood,  Nazareth,  and  then  went  to  Capernaum  and  made 
it  His  second  native  city.     This  now  became  the  center  of  His  activities 
for  almost  two  years;  more  of  His  miracles  were  performed  here 
than  in  any  other  city.     At  that  time  Capernaum  possibly  had  a 
population  of  ten  thousand.     It  was  the  home  of  Peter,  and  here 
Jesus  called  several  of  His  Apostles.     Excavations  here  have  uncovered 
the  now  famous  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  the  ruins  of  which  we  visited. 
On  this  same  site  a  previous  Jewish  synagogue  had  been  built  and 
was  probably  the  one  where  Jesus  preached,  taught,  and  wrought 
many  of  His  miracles.     In  the  present  ruins  of  a  limestone  structure, 
we  saw  many  carvings  in  the  stone  which  included  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Shield,  the  Star  of  David  (six  points),  candleabrum, 
and  many  other  things,  including  an  ancient  olive  press. 

Our  tour  bus  had  been  driven  from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  and 
we  now  boarded  it  and  traveled  north  with  our  destination  being 
the  Golan  Heights.     Leaving  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (elevation 
686  feet  below  sea  level),  we  started  to  climb  to  a  higher  elevation 
along  the  base  of  snow  capped  Mount  Hermon,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  over  9,200  feet  above  sea  level,  to  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
Golan  Heights  until  we  arrived  at  a  summit  where  we  could  look 
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toward  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  west  and  see  Lebanon.     To  the 
north  and  east  we  could  see  part  of  Syria,  and,  looking  back  to 
the  south  and  east  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  could  view  parts 
of  Jordan. 

At  this  high  point  on  the  road,  which  had  been  paved  to  here, 
we  came  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations'  peacekeeping 
forces.     Here  a  barricade  blocked  any  further  travel  to  the  north. 
Over  their  encampments  were  flying  the  colors  of  the  various  nations 
stationed  there. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  this  area  was  given  to  Syria.  From 
these  Heights,  Syria  bombarded  the  Israeli  city  of  Ein-Gev,  an 
act  which  precipitated  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967.     Israel  threatened 
retaliation  and  Syria  turned  to  Egypt  and  Jordan  for  help.  Egypt 
cried  for  war  which  was  soon  on. 

Israel  now  faced  a  battlefront  on  three  sides,  but  with  lightning 
quick  strikes  and  brilliant  maneuvering,  having  superior  air  power 
(much  of  which  had  been  provided  by  the  United  States),  they  defeated 
their  attackers.    They  took  possession  of  this  area,  the  West  Bank, 
the  Negev,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  all  of  which  they  have  retained 
and  occupied  to  the  present  time  with  the  exception  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  which  Israel  later  returned  to  Egypt. 

We  returned  from  this  high  elevation  through  settlements  formerly 
occupied  by  Syria  and  which  had  been  bombed  out  during  the  Six 
Day  War.     However,  the  paved  road  being  narrow,  our  long  bus  failed 
to  make  a  sharp  turn  where  the  road  crossed  over  a  culvert  at  a 
deep  ravine.    The  rear  wheel  on  the  left  side  of  the  bus  dropped 
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off  the  side  of  the  road  into  the  gully  and  it  became  high  centered. 
We  were  now  marooned.     After  many  excited  but  fruitless  attempts 
by  the  driver  to  pull  the  bus  out  by  its  own  power,  it  was  decided 
to  send  for  help.    The  request  was  made  of  the  peacekeeping  forces, 
and  they  responded  by  sending  (on  a  roundabout  route)  a  large  truck 
equipped  with  a  winch.     By  taking  this  route  they  were  able  to 
bring  the  truck  to  the  front  end  of  the  bus.     By  attaching  a  tow 
cable  to  the  winch,  they  were  able  to  pull  the  bus  back  onto  the 
road  in  short  order.    As  I  recall,  some  of  these  rescuers  were 
Swedish  and  some  Italian.     Some  of  our  group  were  able  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  a  few  of  them.     As  we  continued  back  to 
Tiberias,  we  made  a  rapid  descent  and  again  continued  along  the 
side  of  the  high  Mount  Hermon. 

At  Tiberias  we  made  a  brief  side  trip  to  the  Jordan  River 
to  a  place  not  far  from  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Here  we  visited  Israel's  first  kibbutz,  Degania,  founded  by  Russian 
pioneers  in  1909,  which  included  David  Ben-Gurion,  Israel's  First 
prime  minister.    The  father  of  Moshe  Dayan  (Shmuel  Dayan)  also 
lived  here.     A  kibbutz  is  a  collective  type  farm  where  all  members 
live  and  work  on  national  land  leased  to  them  for  a  very  reasonable 
rent.     There  is  no  privately  owned  land  in  a  kibbutz.     There  are 
about  250  kibbutzim  with  approximately  100,000  members  or  about 
four  percent  of  Israel's  total  population  living  on  these  farms. 

Here  we  found  evidence  of  much  hard  work  and  industry.  The 
houses,  apartments,  barns,  and  other  buildings  were  substantially 
built  and  well  kept.    The  orchards  and  fields  were  weed  free  and 
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well  cultivated.     I  especially  noted  the  livestock,  mostly  dairy 
stock  and  sheep  of  fine  quality  and  well  fed.     I  saw  no  horses, 
tractors  and  modern  agricultural  machinery  being  used  in  the  operation. 
There  definitely  were  no  swine  raised. 

We  saw  orange  groves,  fig  trees,  and  bananas  growing  on  heavy 
stalks — the  young  bananas  pointing  skyward,  but  tilting  downward 
as  they  ripened.    We  also  saw  an  efficient  poultry  operation  producing 
great  quantities  of  eggs  and  chickens  for  meat.     Stately  date  palms 
lined  the  edges  of  the  fields.    We  saw  some  fields  of  alfalfa, 
grass,  and  clover  to  be  harvested  for  feed.    Water  for  irrigation 
of  the  crops  and  for  livestock  consumption  was  pumped  from  the 
nearby  Jordan  River.     Commercial  fertilizers  were  mostly  used, 
and  we  saw  very  modern  methods  of  pollinization  in  the  fruit  operation. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  at  Tiberias  and  prepared  to  start 
our  trip  the  next  morning  to  the  Mediterranean  seacoast.    We  took 
a  route  north  of  Nazareth  and  followed  closely  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Carmel,  a  mountain  sixteen  miles  long  and  1,800  feet  high 
which  extends  westward  almost  to  the  Mediterranean.     Enroute  along 
the  highway  we  stopped  and  walked  a  short  distance  to  a  waterfall. 
Further  on,  almost  to  the  coast,  we  visited  the  sacred  cave  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah.    Here,  almost  like  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  we 
saw  the  niches  and  burial  places  of  thousands  of  people. 

It  was  here  that  the  learned  Pharisee  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of 
law  who  had  been  a  tutor  of  the  Apostle  Paul  during  the  time  of 
Christ,  is  said  to  have  been  buried.    When  the  enraged  enemies 
of  the  followers  of  Christ  were  brought  before  the  council  of  which 
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Gamaliel  was  a  member,  he  cautioned  them  saying:     "Refrain  from 
these  men  and  let  them  alone:     for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught.     But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 

We  continued  to  travel  along  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  rapidly 
losing  elevation  until  we  reached  the  point  where  the  mountain 
jutted  into  the  Mediterranean.     Here  we  came  to  the  beautiful  seacoast 
city  of  Haifa,  the  third  largest  city  of  Israel  (population  225,000). 
It  is  situated  upon  the  most  beautiful  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
resembling  the  San  Francisco  Bay.     It  is  a  very  modern  city;  its 
greatest  growth  has  been  comparatively  recent  with  most  of  it  being 
since  1933  when  the  British  built  a  modern  harbor  here.     It  is 
the  main  port  of  Israel. 

Continuing  south,  we  traveled  along  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  the 
level  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterranean.     It  extends 
from  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles — Mount  Carmel  to  Joppa — a 
strip  about  eight  to  twelve  miles  wide.     It  is  very  fertile  and 
productive  as  well  as  being  scenically  situated  along  the  seashore. 

We  soon  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  government  in  Palestine,  being 
built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  22  B.C.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  Caesar 
(Emperor)  Augustus.     It  had  lavish  palaces,  public  buildings,  a 
theatre,  a  Hippodrome,  and  an  amphitheater.     It  was  a  great  seaport, 
a  mighty  breakwater  having  been  built  with  huge  stones  by  letting 
them  down  into  twenty  fathoms  of  water.    We  saw  the  remains  of 
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the  ancient  Crusader  fortress.  Caesarea  was  also  the  seat  of  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea. 

Again  we  traveled  south,  where  we  stopped  at  the  modern  city 
of  Natanya,  founded  in  1929;  its  main  industry  is  the  cutting  of 
diamonds.    Here  we  visited  the  diamond  cutting  factory,  the  process 
of  this  trade  being  very  interesting.     However,  we  did  not  feel 
flush  enough  to  bring  any  of  the  samples  of  the  product  home  with 
us.    We  were  told  that  the  export  of  polished  diamonds  grosses 
some  $120,000,000  a  year.     Natanya  has  a  population  of  60,000  people. 

Continuing  on  south,  we  soon  arrived  at  Tel  Aviv  which,  although 
it  is  not  the  capital  city,  it  is  Israel's  largest  (population 
400,000).     This  is  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  be  built,  populated, 
and  administered  entirely  by  Jews  in  modern  times.    Tel  Aviv  is 
the  center  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  cultural  activities 
of  Israel.      It  has  Israel's  largest  airport,  a  modern  seaport, 
and  is  a  great  shipping  center.      Its  many  new  hotels  on  the  beach 
are  today  making  it  the  "Middle  Eastern  Miami  Beach,"  and  to  the 
conforming  Orthodox  Jew,  it  is  the  most  wicked  city  in  Israel, 
comparable  to  ancient  Gomorrah.    The  throngs  of  people  crowding 
its  streets  and  beaches  reflect  the  spirit  of  youth  and  new  freedom. 

We  checked  in  at  our  hotel  on  the  beach,  the  Park  Hotel,  and 
after  dinner  at  the  hotel  dining  room  retired  to  our  room  for  our 
last  night  in  Israel. 

In  the  morning  we  boarded  our  buses  and  started  the  climb 
back  to  the  higher,  hilly  country  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.     In  this 
BYU  study  tour  there  were  five  buses  carrying  approximately  35 
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people  in  each  group.    We  were  in  group  "D"  of  which  our  son  Jim 
was  the  director.     Each  group  had  its  own  distinctive  color,  which 
helped  us  to  locate  our  own  bus  as  well  as  our  luggage. 

As  we  traveled  along  the  highway,  we  noted  many  reforested 
areas,  mostly  evergreens.    We  were  told  that  many  of  the  young 
trees  used  in  these  plantings  had  been  furnished  by  several  conservation 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

As  we  approached  Jerusalem  we  noted  snow  at  the  side  of  the 
road  on  the  higher  elevations.     By  the  time  we  drove  into  the  city, 
we  found  that  a  snow  storm  the  previous  night  had  left  a  fairly 
heavy  blanket  of  snow  on  the  ground.    This  we  were  told  was  very 
unusual  for  Jerusalem;  they  said  this  was  the  first  snow  they  had 
seen  there  in  fifteen  years.     But  we  saw  one  group  who  were  enjoying 
it — the  young  Arab  and  Jewish  boys  and  girls.     They  were  snowballing 
each  other,  building  walls,  forts,  and  snowmen  just 
like  our  own  kids  at  home. 

As  the  temperature  had  dropped  considerably,  we  were  driven 
to  a  small  hotel  which  the  BYU  Travel  Study  Abroad  Program  was 
taking  over  as  their  headquarters,  living  quarters,  and  classrooms. 
Here  we  were  served  hot  chocolate  and  doughnuts  by  the  presidency 
of  the  Jerusalem  Branch  of  the  Church  and  their  wives.     These  woman 
composed  the  majority  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  small  branch 
there . 

After  a  brief  but  welcome  rest,  we  bid  goodbye  to  these  fine 
people  and  farewell  to  Jerusalem  and  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  began  our  descent  to  Jericho.    From  there  we  drove  to  the  border 
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and  went  through  customs  again.     Afterwards  we  transferred  to  Arab 
(Jordan)  buses  again  with  Arab  bus  drivers  in  their  flowing  white 
robes  and  head  coverings  with  circlets,  and  we  crossed  the  Jordan 
River  again  at  the  Allenby  Bridge  and  reentered  Jordan. 

Now  we  started  the  long  twenty-five  mile  climb  from  an  elevation 
of  about  1,000  feet  below  sea  level  at  the  bridge  to  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  at  Amman.     Arriving  in  Amman,  we 
drove  directly  to  their  International  airport  where,  after  a  six 
hour  delay,  we  boarded  our  chartered  plane  for  our  return  flight 
to  the  United  States.     From  Amman  we  flew  to  Athens,  Greece,  where 
we  put  down  at  its  airport,  shortly  after  midnight.     After  refueling 
the  plane,  we  flew  nonstop  to  Ireland,  putting  down  at  the  Shannon 
Airport. 

It  was  still  dark  while  we  were  there,  but  while  waiting  for 
our  plane  to  be  refueled,  we  had  the  new  experience  of  shopping 
at  a  "free  port."  The  gift  counters  and  clerks  there  were  swamped 
by  our  group  members  who  literally  swarmed  over  the  merchandise 
displays  in  their  purchase  of  the  duty  free  products  sold  there. 
Ethel  bought  two  lovely  100  percent  virgin  wool  blankets  made  of 
locally  raised  and  woven  Irish  wool.     I  purchased  a  gorgeous  necktie, 
which  we  brought  back  on  the  plane  with  us. 

From  Shannon  our  flight  carried  us  nonstop  to  the  Salt  Lake 
International  Airport.    We  were  surprised  to  see  the  heavy  snowfall 
which  covered  the  ground  there.     Here  again  we  went  through  customs. 
Afterwards  the  Fergusons  of  Orem,  who  were  in  our  group,  kindly 
offered  us  transportation  to  Provo.    Their  son  met  them  at  the 
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airport  with  their  large  car.    We  gladly  accepted  their  offer  and 
arrived  safely  in  Lakeview  despite  the  heavy  snow  and  slick  roads. 

This  completed  one  of  the  most  memorable  trips  we  had  ever 
taken.     Our  understanding  of  the  land  where  the  Saviour  had  dwelt 
and  the  conditions  at  that  time  were  broadened,  but  more  especially, 
the  purpose  and  reality  of  His  divine  mission  had  been  greatly 
strengthened . 
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Chapter  Twenty-Five 

"TOO  THICK  TO  SWIM,  TOO  THIN  TO  PLOW" 

In  the  late  spring  of  1955,  Ethel  went  into  surgery  in  the 
Salt  Lake  General  Hospital.     My  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Fred  D.  Kartchner, 
had  interned  there,  and  he  recommended  to  Ethel  that  she  have  Dr.  Hol- 
strom,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  School, 
perform  the  operation.     Fred  had  worked  under  him  during  his  schooling 
there  and  was  now  his  colleague. 

To  this  Ethel  consented.     Dr.  Holstrom  performed  the  operation 
with  Dr.  Kartchner  and  my  cousin  Dr.  Melvin  Dixon  assisting.  Before 
going  on  the  operating  table,  while  still  in  her  hospital  room, 
Ethel  asked  me  to  bring  her  purse  to  her;  she  extracted  sixteen 
two-dollar  bills,  which  she  had  been  saving  for  some  time.  She 
said,  "If  anything  happens  to  me,  I  want  you  to  take  this  money 
and  make  the  trip  you  have  always  wanted  to  make  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Grand  Canyon."    Needless  to  say,  at  this  critical  time, 
it  did  not  help  my  composure  any.    The  operation  was  successful 
and  Ethel,  though  weak,  continued  to  improve.     About  six  weeks 
after  the  operation  we  decided  to  go  on  a  vacation  trip  to  the 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.     Julia  and  her  husband  Kenneth  R.  Ander- 
son, their  daughter  Kristine  (three  years  old),  Scott  their  son 
(one  and  a  half  years  old),  and  our  youngest  daughter,  Louise, 
accompanied  us.     Ethel  insisted  that  I  make  this  trip  and  suggested 
to  Ken  and  the  girls  that  they  go  along  to  watch  over  me,  to  which 
they  gladly  agreed,  although  Julia  and  Louise  had  some  qualms  about 
riding  the  mules. 
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Ethel  stayed  with  the  children  in  our  cabin  at  Bright  Angel 
Point.     It  was  to  be  an  overnight,  two-day,  trip.    We  took  the 
Bright  Angel  Trail,  which  started  a  short  distance  from  the  North 
Rim  Lodge  Headquarters.     The  mules  we  rode  were  some  of  the  finest, 
largest  mules  I  had  ever  seen,  carefully  selected  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.    We  were  told  that  we  would  be  safer  on  the  mules 
back  than  we  would  be  on  foot.    We  later  found  this  to  be  true 
as  we  watched  in  awe  how  these  sure-footed  animals  pivoted  on  the 
switchback  turns  and  held  to  the  narrow  trails,  many  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  under  overhanging  ledges.     In  some  places  it  was  fright- 
ening to  look  down  at  the  clear,  small  stream  below,  a  vertical 
drop  of  over  a  thousand  feet.    We  stopped  frequently  to  take  in 
this  breathtaking  view  before  us:     a  vast,  rugged  area  of  mesas, 
crags,  peaks,  and  deep  cut  gorges  and  chasms.     At  these  stops  our 
mules  were  faced  with  their  heads  extending  over  the  trail's  edge. 
We  were  told  this  was  to  prevent  the  mules  from  kicking  at  each 
other,  an  act  which  could  dislodge  some  of  their  passengers.  At 
one  of  these  stops,  my  mule  picked  that  moment  to  shake  himself, 
and  Ken,  who  was  immediately  in  back  of  me,  seeing  the  startled 
look  on  my  face,  later  remarked,  "Dad,  you  were  sure  shook,"  to 
which  I  readily  agreed.     This  was  overlooking  the  Devil's  Garden. 

One  of  our  wranglers  or  guides,  was  Mark  Hamblin,  a  grandson 
of  Jacob  Hamblin,  the  great  Mormon  scout  and  missionary  to  the 
Indians.     Mark  was  a  veteran  of  many  years  on  these  trails,  and 
he  entertained  us  with  his  homespun  philosophy  as  he  shared  his 
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great  knowledge  of  this  wilderness  country.     Pride  glowed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  told  us  of  it;    he  loved  this  rugged  country. 

Included  in  our  party  was  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  his  young  daughter.     Being  unaccustomed  to  horseback 
riding,  this  was  a  real  ordeal  for  both  of  them,  and  we  could  not 
but  admire  them  for  their  spunk.    They  proved  to  be  good  company. 

Across  the  canyon  from  us  we  could  see  and  hear  the  Roaring 
Springs.    This  water  came  in  great  volume  out  of  fissures  and  porous 
strata  of  rock  partway  up  the  side  of  the  canyon  wall  and  was  the 
largest  source  of  water  for  Bright  Angel  Creek.    When  we  reached 
the  canyon  floor,  we  came  to  a  hydroelectric  power  plant,  to  which 
part  of  the  water  from  the  stream  had  been  piped  to  turn  the  turbines 
of  the  power  plant.     Here  also  we  saw  a  pump  in  operation  which 
lifted  the  water  from  the  creek  through  a  pipeline  to  the  lodge 
high  above  us  on  the  canyon  rim.     It  was  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  operator  who  lived  there  in  the  summer  with  his  family  was 
a  man  named  Reusch  from  Santa  Clara,  Utah,  who  was  a  brother  to 
a  man  we  knew  in  East  Carbon. 

The  trail  now  followed  alongside  the  creek  which  eventually 
joined  the  mighty  Colorado.  Soon  we  came  to  a  tributary  stream 
which,  in  its  drop  to  join  the  Bright  Angel,  formed  a  beautiful 
waterfall — the  Rainbow  Falls.  We  paused  to  rest  near  its  cooling 
spray,  where  we  ate  a  box  lunch  which  had  been  provided  for  us. 
The  temperature  was  now  getting  really  warm.  Before  we  reached 
Phantom  Ranch,  it  was  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  famed  Phantom  Ranch, 
just  a  mile  away  from  the  Colorado  River.    Here  we  found  modern 
accommodations,  flush  toilets,  electric  lights  generated  from  a 
small  diesel  power  plant,  and  comfortable  beds,  yet  all  the  buildings 
were  of  rustic  construction.  It  was  operated  by  a  Fred  Harvey, 
Santa  Fe  Concession.     Food  was  served  family  style  in  a  large  ranch 
style  dining  hall.      Great  amounts  of  homemade  food  were  placed 
in  large  vessels  in  the  center  of  the  table  in  front  of  us,  to 
which  all  of  us,  hungry  from  our  trip,  helped  ourselves  generously — 
no  limit  on  the  food.    However,  before  we  had  dinner  we  got  into 
our  bathing  suits  and  jumped  into  the  rock  walled  swimming  pool 
which  was  filled  from  the  water  of  the  Creek.  The  water  was  warm  from 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  we  really  soaked  the  sore  spots  received 
from  our  mule  ride.  However  when  we  took  a  dip  in  the  pool  the 
next  morning,  before  beginning  our  return  trip,  we  found  the  water 
was  really  cold;  it  had  chilled  during  the  night. 

After  dinner  we  walked  the  mile  to  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
suspension  footbridge  built  to  cross  over  it.  It  is  also  used  for 
crossing  horses  and  mules  over  it.    Our  view  of  the  river  at  this 
point  with  its  thick,  muddy  water  (this  was  before  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  had  been  built  upstream  to  form  the  large  Lake  Powell,  which 
now  holds  back  much  of  the  silt  and  debris  of  the  river)  made  us 
understand  easily  why  it  was  said  of  the  Colorado  that  "it  is  too 
thick  to  swim,  too  thin  to  plow." 

Major  John  Wesley  Powell,  the  one-armed  Civil  War  hero  after 
whom  the  lake  was  named,  was  the  first  white  man  to  navigate  the 
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Colorado  in  a  boat.     He  completed  the  run  in  August,   1869.  When 
he  reached  the  confluence  of  this  beautiful  clear  stream  with  the 
river — the  dirty  Colorado — he  exclaimed:  "0  thou  beautiful,  Bright 
Angel,"  thus  giving  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

When  I  was  attending  BYU  High  School,  I  took  a  class  in  geology 
under  Professor  Fred  Buss.     One  of  the  laboratory  requirements 
in  this  class  was  to  plot  a  cross  section  of  the  Colorado  River 
with  its  various  formations.    Many  of  the  things  I  learned  then 
now  came  back  to  me.    We  were  told  that  the  Colorado  River  was 
a  "rejuvenated"  river.     It  had  first  cut  a  course  in  the  solid 
rock  formation,  eventually  leaving  a  wide  flood  plain.     This  today 
is  known  as  the  Outer  Gorge  or  the  Indian  Garden.     Then  with  a 
great  upheaval  of  the  earth,  the  whole  country  was  raised,  and 
the  river  began  cutting  another  gorge,  which  action  is  still  going 
on.    This  new  gorge,  the  present  one,  is  now  called  the  "Inner 
Gorge."    This  is  the  place  where  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  bottom 
of  this  magnificent  canyon  and  its  mighty  river.     Much  of  its  power 
has  now  been  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  returned  to  the  ranch  and  after  a  good  night's  rest,  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  a  brief  dip  in  the  swimming  pool.  As 
stated  before,  the  water  was  now  cold,  but  very  invigorating. 
As  Louise  climbed  out  of  the  pool,  she  was  terrified  to  find  a 
scorpion  under  her  bathing  suit.     It  apparently  had  crawled  into 
her  wet  bathing  suit  during  the  night.     After  dressing,  she  scarcely 
touched  the  hearty  breakfast  which  had  been  prepared;  she  said 
she  was  sure  she  was  going  to  die.    However,  she  mounted  her  mule, 
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as  the  rest  of  us  did  ours,  and  we  started  the  long,  steep  climb 
back  up  the  trail  to  the  North  Rim  of  the  Canyon.     Louise  was  assured 
by  Mark  Hamblin  that  she  was  going  to  be  all  right.     He  told  her 
that  they  had  never  had  "to  haul  any  of  the  dudes  out  of  the  canyon"; 
they  had  always  been  able  to  get  out  on  their  own  power.  This 
gave  her  some  assurance,  and  when  she  reached  the  top  at  the  North 
Rim  she  was  feeling  better  and  soon  recovered. 

Having  been  to  the  South  Rim,  I  noted  the  differences  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  canyon.    The  North  Rim  is  much  higher  in  elevation 
than  the  South  Rim,  which  accounts  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  vegetation  growing  on  each  side.    The  South  Rim  borders  on 
desert  lands  and  is  more  level  and  rolling  in  nature.  Vegetation 
is  more  sparse,  consisting  of  juniper,  pinion  pine,  sage  brush, 
some  cactus,  and  other  desert  plants.    A  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
runs  to  the  El  Tovar  Hotel,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  South  Canyon 
Rim,  which  is  open  the  year  round. 

The  North  Rim  is  approached  through  the  beautiful  Kaibab  Forest 
with  its  large  ponderosa  pine  trees,  the  road  branching  off  from 
U.S.  Highway  89  at  Jacobs  Lake.    The  North  Rim  road  is  closed  during 
the  winter  months  when  it  becomes  snowbound.    Here  the  plant  life 
is  more  dense,  with  evergreens,  blue  spruce,  pinion  pine,  juniper, 
quaking  aspen,  and  other  cooler  climate  trees  growing  there.  There 
are  also  wide,  grassy  clearings  with  stock  watering  ponds  next 
to  which  many  grazing  cattle  are  seen.    Nearer  to  the  rim  many 
of  the  well  known  Kaibab  deer  are  seen,  and  occasionally  one  gets 
a  view  of  wild  turkeys  and  the  famous  flying  squirrels.     In  the 
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summer,  the  air  is  cooler  on  this  side  of  the  canyon  than  the  South 
Rim.     In  the  many  trips  we  have  taken  there,  we  have  always  loved 
and  appreciated  this  area  that  is  still  known  as  the  Arizona  Strip. 

We  rejoined  Ethel  at  our  cabin  near  the  lodge,  where  Kristine 
and  Scott  were  again  happy  to  be  with  their  dad  and  mother,  Ken 
and  Julia,  which  feeling  was  mutual.    We  got  into  our  cars  and 
headed  North,  homeward,  after  another  memorable,  never-to-be-forgotten 
trip  to  one  of  the  most  rugged,  spectacular,  beautiful  spots  on 
earth. 
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Chapter  Twenty- Six 

ARIZONA 


Shortly  after  the  Mesa  Arizona  Temple  had  been  rededicated 
after  an  intensive  remodeling,  it  was  suggested  that  we  take  a 
vacation  trip  and  do  some  traveling  in  that  area.     Plans  were  made 
to  do  this  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way.    Those  making  the  trip 
were  our  daughters  Julia  and  Louise,  Kenneth  R.  Anderson  (Julia's 
husband),  Ethel,  and  myself.    We  left  Provo,  picked  up  Louise  at 
Price,  and  then  continued  southeasterly  to  Green  River,  Moab,  and 
Monticello.    From  there  we  drove  south  to  Blanding  and  Bluff,  Utah, 
located  on  the  San  Juan  River.    From  here  we  continued  to  the  west, 
closely  following  the  river.     Just  out  of  Bluff,  the  highway  cut 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  Comb  Wash  Reef.    This  was  a  great 
barrier  of  solid,  rugged  rock  with  sharp,  pointed,  jagged  peaks 
which  resembled  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  hence,  the  name  given  it. 
It  extends  from  what  is  now  the  Natural  Bridge  National  Monument 
to  the  San  Juan  River  without  a  break.    This  was  what  the  Mormon 
pioneer  colonists  of  San  Juan  faced  when  they  finally  made  their 
historic  crossing  of  the  Colorado  River  at  the  Hole  in  the  Rock 
and  continued  their  grueling,  punishing  journey  to  their  destination 
on  the  San  Juan  River.     The  descendants  of  these  dedicated,  hardy, 
courageous  people— the  "Hole  in  the  Rockers"— are  today  considered 
to  be  the  royal  blood  of  the  San  Juan  country. 

We  continued  on,  and  just  before  we  reached  the  town  of  Mexican 
Hat,  we  took  a  short  detour  to  the  Great  Goosenecks  of  the  San 
Juan.    This  was  a  spectacular,  almost  frightening  sight  to  look 
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far  below  us  at  the  river  which  had  cut  a  winding  course  through 
a  solid  rock  formation,  leaving  steep  tiered  levels  on  the  canyon 
walls  as  the  river  followed  a  course  of  "Great  Ox  Bow  Loops"  on 
its  way  to  meet  the  Colorado  River. 

We  retraced  our  route  to  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  where  we  crossed 
the  San  Juan  River  into  Monument  Valley.     Still  standing  near  the 
new  bridge  was  a  swinging  cable  suspension  bridge  which  had  been 
built  by  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  to  get  their  horses  across  the 
chasm.    We  had  crossed  this  old  bridge  several  times  before  on 
our  previous  trips  into  that  country.     It  had  given  us  a  queer 
sensation  to  drive  over  this  bridge  in  a  car  and  feel  it  swaying 
under  us. 

We  were  now  in  Monument  Valley  with  its  many  weird  and  spectacular 
formations.     It  was  here  that  many  John  Wayne  and  other  western 
movies  had  been  filmed.    This  is  now  all  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation.    In  the  southern  part  of  Monument  Valley,  we  crossed  into 
the  state  of  Arizona. 

We  soon  came  into  the  town  of  Kayenta,  Arizona,  where  a  large 
tuberculosis  hospital  is  located,  it  being  built  there  because 
so  many  Navajos  are  susceptible  to  this  dreaded  disease.  From 
here  we  drove  east  to  Dennehotso  and  turned  south  through  the  village 
of  Many  Farms  located  in  the  fertile  Chinle  Valley.    We  followed 
the  Chinle  Wash  until  we  reached  the  town  of  Chinle. 

Near  this  town,  largely  made  up  of  Navajos,  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument.    We  drove  a  short  distance 
to  the  park  entrance  and,  near  the  headquarters,  were  able  to  secure 
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comfortable  accommodation  for  the  night.    Still  having  time  to 
see  the  main  points  of  interest  in  this  area  of  unique  Indian  ruins, 
Cliff  House  Dwelling  ruins,  and  other  interesting  places,  we  began 
our  tour. 

This  was  the  place  where,  following  several  uprisings  and 
Indian  wars  in  Arizona,  the  Indians  were  literally  herded  from 
their  ancestral  lands  to  early  established  pioneer  and  army  posts 
to  this  wild,  comparatively  barren  place,  Canyon  de  Chelly,  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  army  scout  and  Indian  fighter 
Kit  Carson.     Later,  after  Indian  treaties  were  signed,  they  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Indian  reservations  and  land  allotted  to 
them.     After  a  few  hours  of  interesting  visits,  we  returned  to 
our  lodging  just  before  dark  and  prepared  to  continue  our  trip 
west  and  southward  in  the  morning. 

We  traveled  to  Ganado,  Arizona,  where  a  government  Indian 
school  is  located.    This  was  the  school  that  Elder  George  P.  Lee, 
himself  a  Navajo,  was  president  of  for  a  short  time.    We  continued 
a  short  distance  westward  to  where  Keams  Canyon  was  located  on 
a  small  stream.     There  is  a  government  Indian  headquarters  here. 
We  now  entered  the  Hopi  Indian  reservation  and  continued  our  travel 
over  its  first,  second,  and  third  mesas.    The  Hopis  at  Oraibi  are 
pueblo  dwelling  Indians  and  are  fairly  skilled  farmers  and  herdsmen. 
We  visited  some  of  the  Pueblo  house  dwellings,  said  to  be  the  longest 
continuously  occupied  dwellings  in  America.    We  were  now  in  high 
elevation  mesa  country  through  which  we  continued  to  drive  until 
we  entered  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation  and,  in  a  short  time, 
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came  to  Tuba  City.     At  one  time  the  early  Mormon  pioneers  of  northern 
Arizona  had  a  settlement  and  trading  post  here.     One  of  these  buildin 
is  still  being  used.    Here  Jacob  Hamblin  spent  much  time  after 
swimming  his  horse  across  the  Colorado  River  on  his  trips  from 
the  Dixie  settlements.     He  was  an  especially  good  friend  of  Chief 
Tuba,  after  whom  the  village  was  named. 

Here  a  government  Indian  school  and  high  school  are  operated. 
We  called  on  Ella  May  White,  a  Navajo  Indian  girl  who  was  attending 
the  boarding  school  there.    She  had  lived  with  Cliff  and  Louise's 
family  in  Price  for  three  years.    We  had  a  good  visit  with  her. 
She  was  tickled  to  see  us.    We  were  still  "Grandma  and  Grandpa" 
to  her. 

Leaving  Tuba,  we  traveled  west  over  sandy,  "washboardy"  desert 
country  until  we  reached  U.S.  Highway  89.     Here  we  turned  south, 
traveling  to  Cameron,  Arizona.     Cameron  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River  Gorge  just  above  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado  River.     It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  Mormon 
settlers  in  northern  Arizona  followed  the  Little  Colorado  River 
up  to  what  is  now  Winslow  and  Holbrook,  Arizona,  enroute  to  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  where  they  became  the  first  white  people  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement  there  at  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Cameron  is  also  at  the  junction  of  Highway  89  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  South  Rim  Road.     Turning  to  our  right  after  first  crossing 
the  new  high  bridge  which  spanned  the  Little  Colorado  River  Gorge 
at  this  point,  we  continued  along  the  road  which  took  us  along 
the  south  edge  of  this  great  abyss  until  we  reached  the  Grand  Canyon 
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Village.     Along  the  way  we  stopped  at  several  lookout  and  viewpoint 
areas,  one  of  which  was  a  high  tower  which  gave  us  a  great  panoramic 
view  of  the  vastness  of  this  wonderful  work  of  nature.     A  story 
is  told  of  a  cowboy  on  the  north  side  of  the  canyon  who,  when  he 
got  his  first  view  of  it  from  an  abrupt  approach,  exclaimed,  "Golly 
what  a  gully!"    We  surely  agreed  with  him. 

At  the  village  we  entered  the  lobby  of  the  historic  El  Tovar 
Hotel  with  its  enormous  fireplace  in  which  pinion  pine  and  juniper 
logs  were  burning  and  observed  with  interest  the  construction  of 
this  massive-beamed,  almost  completely  wooden-structured  building. 
We  even  found  it  to  have  an  electric  elevator  in  which  some  of 
our  group  had  to  take  a  ride. 

We  also  visited  several  adobe,  plastered  buildings  nearby — most 
of  them  of  southwest  and  Pueblo  type  architecture — in  which  were 
exhibited  the  works  and  products  of  Indian  arts  and  craftsmanship, 
mainly  leather  goods,  Indian  rugs,  paintings,  blankets,  pottery, 
Indian  baskets,  silver  smithing  products,  etc. — all  for  sale. 
Many  Indians  were  there,  working  at  these  skilled  arts  which  were 
very  fascinating  to  all  of  us.    There  were  also  the  ever  present 
tourist  traps  which  easily  parted  the  tourists  from  their  money. 

Also  at  frequent  intervals  Indians  in  full  tribal  dress  demon- 
strated Hoop,  Snake,  Bear,  War,  Planting,  Harvest,  and  other  Indian 
dances  which  were  very  colorful.    We  were  told  that  most  of  the 
culinary  water  for  the  needs  of  the  village  was  hauled  in  by  railroad 
tank  cars  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
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Again  we  viewed  the  canyon  from  the  South  Rim  (elevation  approx- 
imately 5000  feet  above  sea  level)  and  were  interested  in  watching 
hikers  and  mule  mounted  tourists  descending  the  Kaibiab  and  Bright 
Angel  trails  to  the  suspension  bridge  (elevation  approximately 
2,420  feet  above  sea  level),  or  the  Phantom  Ranch  where  we  had 
previously  stayed,  or  continuing  on  up  the  trail  to  the  North  Rim 
and  Bright  Angel  Lodge  (elevation  approximately  7,200  feet  above 
sea  level). 

We  also  looked  through  telescopes  and  powerful  field  glasses 
provided  there  and  could  clearly  see  the  lodge  and  the  forests 
of  the  North  Rim  at  Bright  Angel  Point.     Leaving  the  village  we 
traveled  southeasterly  to  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  located  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  U.S.  Highway  66,  one  of  our  nation's 
busiest  transcontinental  highways.     Enroute  we  passed  the  snow-capped 
San  Francisco  mountains,  an  early  landmark  in  that  country.  The 
vegetation  on  our  route  was  now  much  different,  consisting  of  scrub 
brush,  juniper,  pinion  pine,  and  desert  plants.    When  we  approached 
Flagstaff,  we  drove  through  a  beautiful  evergreen  forest  where 
some  aspen  were  growing.     Flagstaff  is  a  lumber  and  tourist  center; 
it  is  also  the  home  of  North  Arizona  University. 

At  Flagstaff  we  took  the  newly  completed  freeway  to  Phoenix 
and  Mesa.     This  was  a  most  enjoyable  drive.     The  forests  we  were 
still  driving  through  were  now  in  their  bright,  fresh  green  dress. 
The  highway  paralleled  Arizona's  colorful  Oak  Creek  Canyon.  We 
dropped  rapidly  in  elevation,  the  air  now  feeling  summer-like. 
We  then  passed  through  a  drier  area  where  we  saw  many  cactus  and 
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other  desert  plants  in  their  full  spring  bloom.     It  was  a  refreshing 
sight,  especially  after  the  hard  winter  we  had  just  experienced 
in  Utah. 

The  freeway  skirted  the  city  of  Phoenix,  and  we  traveled  directly 
to  Mesa  where  we  were  able  to  get  lodging  in  one  of  its  finest 
motels — directly  across  the  street  from  the  hotel  where  the  players 
of  a  major-league  baseball  team  were  staying  while  they  were  in 
spring  training  in  that  area. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  early  and  drove  to  the  Mesa  Temple, 
which  was  just  a  short  distance  from  our  Motel.     Here  we  attended 
a  session.    The  temple  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  temple  grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped  on  a  large  tract 
of  land.     Its  perimeter  is  surrounded  by  stately  palm  trees  and 
cypress,  and  on  the  grounds  there  are  many  other  lovely  ornamental 
shade  trees  adapted  to  this  climate.    Growing  there  also  are  orange, 
grapefruit,  and  lemon  trees;  some  of  the  fruit  from  these  trees 
are  used  in  the  Church  welfare  program. 

Also,  in  one  area,  plants  of  the  nearby  desert  have  been  trans- 
planted, included  in  which  are  several  species  of  cactus  and  other 
spiny  desert  plants:    the  sugaro,  yucca,  and  giant  Joshua  trees 
(also  called  giant  cactus)  whose  blossom  is  the  state  flower  of 
Arizona.     The  state  tree  of  Arizona  is  the  palo  verde,  meaning 
"green  stick"  or  "green  pole."    From  the  highway,  the  beautiful 
white  temple  in  this  setting  is  an  inspirational  sight.    This  temple 
has  been  called  by  some  the  Lamanite  Temple  and  the  decorations 
and  furnishings  of  its  interior  are  further  in  keeping  with  that 
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name.    The  temple  presidency  and  of f iciators  there  gave  us  a  warm 
greeting  which  helped  to  make  it  a  most  enjoyable  experience. 

We  visited  the  temple  bureau  of  information,  located  purposely 
in  a  sunken  garden  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  impressive  view 
of  the  temple.    On  the  temple  grounds  we  also  saw  a  remnant  of 
an  ancient,  pre-Columbian  irrigation  canal.    We  were  told  that 
many  of  the  present  modern  irrigation  canals  follow  these  ancient 
channels . 

The  irrigation  water  for  the  Salt  River  Valley  was  first  taken 
from  the  river  by  the  Mormon  pioneers  near  their  first  settlement 
of  Lehi ,  just  north  of  Mesa.    This  source  of  water  has  been  supplemented 
by  water  from  the  lake  backed  up  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam  which  is 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Salt  River.    We  also  noted  many  large 
electric  pump  wells  along  the  banks  of  the  present  canals,  recycling 
the  underground  water  which  they  developed.    We  were  also  told 
that  one  of  the  great  problems  in  this  system  occurred  when  the 
underground  water  level  was  lowered;  sometimes  salt  water  was  brought 
to  the  surface,  lowering  the  quality  of  the  water.     The  entire 
farm  area  seemed  to  be  very  fertile,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
not  unusual  to  cut  seven  or  eight  crops  of  alfalfa  annually.  Cotton 
is  now  a  principal  crop  raised  there. 

Leaving  Mesa,  we  traveled  east  past  the  famous  Superstition 
Mountain  on  our  way  to  a  visit  with  the  Miners  at  Thatcher.  Arizona 
is  known  as  the  "Grand  Canyon  State"  and  almost  as  equally  well 
known  as  the  "Copper  State."  We  were  reminded  of  this  as  we  passed 
through  many  mining  and  milling  areas:     Superior,  Miami,  Globe, 
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and  the  mining  towns  we  had  previously  visited:     Bisbee,  Douglas, 
Hayden,  Ray,  Cottonwood,  Morenci,  Prescott,  Jerome,  and  many  others. 

Now  as  we  passed  through  Globe,  Arizona,  I  was  reminded  that 
this  was  the  mining  town  where  Samuel  Blake,  former  member  of  the 
Sharon  Stake  presidency  in  Orem  had  operated  the  Anderson-Blake 
dairy.     Brother  and  Sister  Blake  were  very  close  friends  to  Janet 
Poole,  the  English  convert  who  lived  with  us  and  was  indeed  a  part 
of  our  family  for  fifteen  years.     The  Blakes  were  the  parents  of 
Thelma  Blake  Cropper,  who  lived  in  the  Lakeview  Ward  and  whose 
son  Earl  Cropper  is  now  the  bishop  of  our  ward.     This  was  the  dairy 
where  President  Kimball  had  worked  in  1914,  starting  at  $47.50 
per  month  with  meals  and  lodging.     Sister  Cropper  still  tells  how 
as  a  small  girl  she  sat  on  Spencer  Kimball's  lap  while  he  was  telling 
her  stories. 

At  Globe,  after  passing  San  Carlos  Lake  where  water  was 
backed  up  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila  River  by  the  Coolidge 
Dam,  we  turned  south  and  traveled  along  the  Gila  River.     This  was 
the  area  that  gave  the  orange  and  black  venomous  lizard,  the  Gila 
Monster,  its  name. 

Coming  to  Pima,  Arizona,  we  recalled  that  this  was  the  small 
farming  community  where  Camilla  Eyring  Kimball  had  spent  her  early 
girlhood  after  her  family  had  moved  there  from  the  colonies  of 
Old  Mexico.     This  also  is  a  fertile  area  and  is  noted  for  its  growing 
of  a  fine  quality,  long  staple  cotton.     It  was  here  that  during 
the  disastrous  flood  of  the  Gila  River  in  September,  1941,  Spencer 
W.  Kimball,  then  the  stake  president,  effectively  directed  through 
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the  Church  welfare  program  the  immediately  needed  assistance  to 
the  stricken  families  along  the  river. 

Entering  Thatcher,  we  soon  located  "Aldie"  and  Lucille  Miner. 
They  had  been  next  door  neighbors  to  Ken  and  Julia  in  Provo.  When 
Julia  was  the  ward  Relief  Society  president,  Lucille  had  worked 
with  her  as  a  counselor.    The  Miner's  daughter  LaDawn  had  married 
Bruce  Curtis,  who  was  now  the  leading  medical  doctor  practicing 
in  Thatcher  and  the  surrounding  area.    The  Miners  appreciated  Julia 
and  Ken's  visit.  We  also  visited  the  Curtises  in  their  beautiful 
new  home,  where  we  were  extended  royal  treatment.     In  Thatcher 
we  visited  the  boyhood  home  of  President  Kimball,  who,  having  been 
born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  moved  to  Arizona  at  the  age  of  three  when 
his  father,  Andrew  Kimball,,  was  called  by  the  First  Presidency 
to  be  the  stake  president  there. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Kimball  home,  we  visited  the  campus 
of  the  old  LDS  Gila  Academy  where  President  Kimball  had  attended 
high  school  and  his  first  years  of  college.     Here  he  was  the  high 
scoring  man  on  the  basketball  team — small  but  fast  and  accurate. 
It  is  now  the  College  of  Eastern  Arizona.     Camilla  Eyring  (Kimball) 
later  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  there.     President  Kimball 
also  attended  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson  and  a  short  term 
at  B.Y.U.  in  Provo.    The  Kimballs  were  married  in  the  Eyring  home 
in  Pima  and  were  later  sealed  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.    After  their 
marriage,  President  Kimball  worked  for  the  bank  in  Thatcher.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  larger  bank  in  nearby  Safford,  where 
the  Kimballs  now  moved.    Later  he  owned  and  operated  an  insurance 
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agency  and  securities  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  he 

was  called  to  be  an  Apostle.    While  still  in  Safford,  he  was  called 

to  be  the  stake  president  of  the  Mount  Graham  Stake.     In  his  spare 

time  he  played  the  piano  in  a  dance  orchestra,  sang  in  an  outstanding 

quartet  at  funerals  and  public  gatherings,  and  accompanied  others 

on  the  piano.     He  also  was  active  in  civic  affairs,  served  as  president 

of  the  local  Rotary  Club  and  later  as  its  district  governor.  After 

leaving  Thatcher,  we  drove  south  to  Tombstone,  Arizona —  "The  Town 

Too  Tough  To  Die." 

Tombstone  The  Town  Too  Tough  To  Die 

In  1877,  a  young,  full-bearded  prospector,  Ed  Schieffelin, 
left  the  army  post  of  Fort  Huachuca  in  southern  Arizona  and  headed 
into  the  desert  on  a  prospecting  trip.     The  parting  words  of  a 
friend  were,  "Good  luck  Ed,  all  you'll  ever  find  in  those  hills 
is  going  to  be  your  tombstone."    But  Ed  found  silver  bearing  ore. 
Then,  after  staking  out  a  claim,  he  remembered  the  warning  of  his 
friend  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "Tombstone." 

The  warning  of  the  friend  was  probably  due  to  the  constant 
wars  being  waged  at  this  time  by  the  Indians  under  the  feared, 
war-like,  Apache  chiefs  Cochise  and  Geronimo. 

Schieffelin  journeyed  to  Tucson,  had  the  ore  assayed,  and, 
finding  it  to  be  rich  in  silver  content,  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother  Al  and  an  assayer  friend  Dick  Gird.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  claim  and  began  working  it.    This  place  became  known  as 
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the  Loma  De  Plata  (the  Hill  of  Silver),  and  eventually  a  mining 
town  of  over  10,000  people  was  established  here. 

Many  mines  were  developed,  being  given  such  distinctive  names 
as:  "The  Lucky  Cuss,"  "Toughnut,"  "Contention,"  "Good  Enough," 
"Mountain  Maid,"  "Grand  Central,"  and  many  others.  Eventually, 
many  million  dollars  worth  of  the  precious  metals  were  mined. 
During  its  peak  in  the  "Eighties"  it  was  estimated  that  over  five 
million  dollars  worth  of  ore  was  taken  from  these  mines  annually. 

We  visited  the  Boot  Hill  Cemetery  and  saw  the  many  wooden 
crosses  and  gravestone  headboards  with  inscriptions  such  as  Billy 
Clanton— -"murdered  in  the  streets  of  Tombstone";  one  man  "Died 
with  his  boots  on";  "Mrs  Ah  Lun  (China  Mary);  Charley  Storms  "shot 
by  Luke  Short";  One  read,  "Died  of  Lead  Poisoning;"  another  "Hanged 
by  Mistake;"  another  was  inscribed,  "Here  lies  Lester  Moore  four 
slugs  from  a  44  no  less  no  more." 

We  visited  the  O.K.  Corral  where  the  most  historic  gun  fight 
in  the  country  took  place — the  "Shootout  In  The  O.K.  Corral." 
Under  a  hot  blazing  sun,  the  lawmen  under  Wyatt  Earp  and  his  brothers 
Morgan,  Virgil,  and  "Doc"  Holliday  confronted  the  cowboys  and  outlaws — 
the  Clanton 's,  Ike  and  Billy;  the  McLaury's,  Tom  and  Frank;  and 
Bill  Clairborne  (Billy  the  Kid).  Three  men  were  killed  and  several 
were  wounded.     Nearby,  we  visited  the  old  courthouse  where  the 
famous  trials  were  held,  and  stepping  outside,  we  saw  the  gallows 
where  in  that  violent  western  frontier  country  many  were  hanged. 

We  visited  the  Bird  Cage  Theater,  a  Vaudeville  and  Variety 
house  catering  to  the  "Man  About  Town,"  and  the  Scheffelin  Theatre, 
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said  to  be  the  largest  adobe  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
Scheffelin  Theatre  became  the  social  center  of  Tombstone,  where 
melodramas,  musicals,  Shakespearian  plays,  minstrels,  and  other 
entertainments  were  attended.     Nearby  was  the  fittingly  named  local 
newspaper,  the  "Tombstone  Epitaph,"  which  related  the  stirring 
events  of  the  O.K.  Corral  gunfight  and  other  sensational  events. 
Also  we  visited  some  museums  which  gave  us  a  good  picture  of  the 
people,  their  mode  of  dress,  furnishings,  habits,  and  style  of 
life  by  viewing  the  many  articles  and  relics  displayed  there. 
We  left  Tombstone  with  a  better  understanding  of  early  pioneer 
life  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  "Wild  and  Wooly  West." 

Nogales,  Arizona,  was  our  next  major  stop  which  was  reached 
by  way  of  Patagonia,  Arizona.    We  stayed  at  Nogales  overnight, 
and,  after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  we  drove  to  the  U.S.  customs 
station  where  we  parked  our  car,  went  through  the  border  checking 
station,  and,  by  walking  crossed  into  Old  Mexico.    There  we  saw 
much  grime  and  squalor,  reminding  us  very  much  of  other  border 
towns  such  as  Tiajuana,  yet  on  a  smaller  scale.     However,  the  market 
places  were  colorful,  and  some  of  us  made  purchases,  again  with 
the  bargaining  practice  in  which  we  found  ourselves  inexperienced. 
Again  we  recrossed  the  border  into  the  United  States,  picked  up 
our  car,  and  continued  north  on  the  last  leg  of  our  journey  homeward. 

We  drove  to  Tucson,  home  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
to  Old  Town,  where  many  Western  movies  are  shot.    Then,  continuing 
to  the  north,  we  drove  to  Phoenix,  the  capital  city  of  Arizona. 
From  there  we  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Quartzsite, 
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Arizona,  where  we  turned  north  on  a  road  paralleling  the  Colorado 
River.    We  stopped  briefly  at  the  Parker  Dam,  where  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  is  diverted  through  the  All  American  Canal  to 
the  Imperial  Valley,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  southern  California 
cities  to  be  used  for  culinary  water  and  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Continuing  north  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  we  drove  through 
a  State  Park  to  Havasu  City. 

This  area  has  now  been  developed  as  a  recreational  and  year 
round  vacation  and  resort  place.     Most  of  the  development  here 
has  been  done  by  the  McCulloch  Company,  the  head  of  which  is  McCulloch, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  McCulloch  chainsaw,  the  McCulloch  outboard 
motor,  and  other  inventions  which  bear  his  name. 

Here  in  a  desert  country  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  man 
made  lake  and  reservoir  created  by  dams  across  the  Colorado  River, 
Lake  Havasu,  and  a  clean,  modern,  residential,  and  recreational 
city,  Havasu  City,  has  been  built.     Here  the    famed  old  London 
Bridge,  after  being  torn  down  stone  by  stone,  piece  by  piece,  and 
transported  from  England  to  the  middle  of  a  great  desert  in  the 
United  States,  was  reassembled  in  its  original  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  bridge  was  first  reassembled 
on  the  dry  desert  floor,  and  then  a  river  channel  was  cut  to  and 
under  it,  permitting  large  boats  to  pass  under  this  lofty  structure. 
Near  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  quaint  English  village  has  been  built, 
authentically  patterned  in  architecture  and  construction  after 
its  counterparts  in  the  British  Isles. 
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Ken,  Julia,  and  Louise  took  a  ride  on  the  lake  in  a  motorboat 
provided  by  a  tour  service  located  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
while  Ethel  and  myself  rested  in  the  village  near  a  genuine  London 
double  decker  bus  which  had  been  brought  there  from  London. 

We  later  shopped  in  typically  English  shops,  where  salespersons 
with  British  accents  courteously  waited  on  us.     Here  a  large  variety 
of  English  merchandise  was  displayed:  fine  linens,  lace  goods, 
pottery,  and  beautiful,  delicate  English  china  and  tea  sets  which 
were  especially  admired. 

We  left  Havasu  and  drove  to  Needles,  California,  and  then, 
taking  the  highway  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  we  drove  to 
Henderson,  Nevada,  near  the  great  Hoover  Dam  in  Boulder  Canyon, 
which  backs  up  the  Colorado  River  water  to  form  Lake  Mead.  From 
Henderson,  we  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  where 
we  stopped  at  a  quiet,  pleasant  motel  and  spent  the  night. 

Arising  early  the  next  morning,  we  drove  directly  to  St.  George, 
Utah.     As  we  crossed  into  Utah,  we  all  joined  in  singing  "Utah, 
Utah,  beautiful,  beautiful  land;  fair  are  thy  valleys  thy  mountains 
tall  and  grand."    As  we  left  Nevada,  we  drove  through  the  Virgin 
River  Gorge  and  marvelled  at  what  a  great  feat  of  engineering  the 
construction  of  this  wide  highway— some  of  it  bridged  and  double 
decked— had  been.     Coming  out  of  the  gorge,  we  soon  had  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  white  temple  gleaming  in  the  distance  in  St.  George, 
Utah. 

From  St.  George,  we  drove  directly  to  Provo  on  U.S.  Interstate 
Highway  15,  returning  with  a  better  understanding  and  fuller  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  resources  and  heritage  of  our  great  sister  state 
on  the  south,  Arizona. 
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Chapter  Twenty- Seven 

OUR  FIFTIETH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Sunday,  March  28,   1976,  an  open  house  was  held  for  Ethel  and 
me  in  the  Woman's  Club  House  in  Provo  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  This 
was  three  days  before  the  50th  anniversary  of  our  wedding  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  March  31,  1926. 

This  was  planned,  arranged,  and  hosted  by  our  daughter  Julia 
and  her  husband,  Kenneth  Anderson;  our  son  Jim  and  his  wife,  Deanna 
Hoen  Taylor;  our  son  Paul  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Tanner  Taylor;  and 
our  daughter  Louise  and  her  husband,  Clifford  A.  Woodruff. 

The  previous  day  we  had  experienced  a  spiritual  closeness 
with  our  family  when  all  of  our  daughters  and  sons  with  their  husband 
and  wives  joined  us  in  a  session  at  the  Provo  Temple. 

Pictures  and  mementoes  of  our  married  years  were  displayed 
near  the  entrance  and  in  the  large  reception  room.     Many  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  reception  line  in  which  our  sons  and  daughters 
and  their  companions  stood  with  us.      Many  pictures  were  also  taken 
of  the  great  host  of  relatives  and  friends  who  attended,  many  traveling 
long  distances  to  be  there. 

Appropriate  organ  music  for  the  occasion  was  played,  by  our 
granddaughter  Shelly  "K"  Woodruff,  and  a  large,  beautiful  wedding 
cake—made,  baked,  and  elaborately  decorated  by  our  daughter-in-law 
Deanna  Hoen  Taylor— was  displayed  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  Light 
refreshments  were  served  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  grand- 
daughters and  grandsons.     Some  of  the  grandsons  even  "degraded" 
themselves  by  helping  wash  the  dishes.    The  previous  day,  Julia 
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had  made  arrangements  with  a  professional  photographer  to  take 
a  group  picture  of  our  now  large  family.    We  went  to  her  ward  meeting 
house  to  have  this  done.     The  picture  turned  out  well  and  we  now 
frequently  and  fondly  look  at  them  with  great  pride. 
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Chapter  Twenty-Eight 

CONCLUSION 

Mine  has  been  a  full  life,  having,  like  Nephi  of  Old,  "been 
born  of  goodly  parents,"  a  wonderful  mother  and  father  who  set 
a  fine  pattern  of  living  in  our  home  by  the  example  of  their  own 
lives.    Having  been  blessed  with  a  large  family  of  wonderful  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  had  a  very  close  knit  family. 

I  have  been  granted  the  privilege  and  blessing  of  the  companion- 
ship of  a  loyal  helpmate,  Ethel,  for  over  fifty-eight  years,  who 
has  been  ever  forthright  in  her  expressions,  assuring  no  dull  moments 
in  our  lives.    She  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  our  family, 
efficiently  and  unselfishly.     Especially  I  express  my  love  and 
appreciation  to  her  for  her  care  of  me  during  the  my  critical  illness, 
operations,  hospitalization,  and  for  the  long  period  of  my  recovery. 

Most  of  all  I  am  grateful  for  a  fine  family,  two  stalwart 
sons  and  two  wonderful  daughters,  and  that  they  were  guided  in 
choosing,  as  husbands  and  wives,  companions  who  were  worthy  of 
taking  them  to  the  House  of  the  Lord  where  they  were  married  and 
sealed  for  Time  and  For  All  Eternity. 

At  the  last  count  we  had  sixteen  great-grandchildren  and  twenty- 
-three  grandchildren,  several  of  them  having  served  on  missions. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  love  and  appreciation  manifested  by  our 
posterity,  for  their  concern  for  our  welfare,  and  for  their  many 
acts  of  thoughtfulmess  and  kindness  to  us. 

Of  the  twelve  Presidents  of  the  Church,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  shake  the  hand  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Heber  J.  Grant,  and  we 
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have  entertained  five  in  our  home  in  Price,  namely:  George  Albert 
Smith,  David  0.  McKay,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Harold  B.  Lee  and 
Spencer  W.  Kimball.    This  has  been  a  testimony  strengthening  experience 
to  have  been  personally  associated  with  these  men  of  God,  and 
it  has  been  a  moving  spiritual  experience  for  members  of  our  family. 

I  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  daily  for  the  extended  life  He  has 
granted  to  me,  and  for,  when  at  a  time  ray  future  appeared  bleak 
and  destined  to  end  in  tragedy,  the  restoration  of  ray  physical 
health,  permitting  me  to  do  the  many  things  in  a  useful  life  and 
one  of  service.    After  my  passing,  I  pray  it  may  be  said  of  me:  "He 
was  an  honest  man,  fair  in  his  dealing  with  the  Lord,  his  family  and 
friends."    Such  would  be  a  deserving  tribute  to  my  life. 
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and  to  Uncle  Ashted  Taylor's    farm   in  the   River  Bottoms   and  later 
to  our  Lake  Farm,    also  our  trips  to  the  mountains  and   our  summer 
home  at   Wildwood    in  Provo  Canyon.      Then  not    least   of  all,  our 
enjoyable  rides  and  trips  to  Utah  Lake. 


Utah  Lake  has  played  a  most   important    part    in  my,    Elton  L. 
Taylor's   life.      My  earliest  recollections  of   it   were  the  "drives" 
with  our  father  Arthur  Nicholas  Taylor  and  our  mother  Maria  Dixon 
Taylor,    which  our  family  made  to  it    in  our  beautiful,    two  seated 
family  carriage  called   a   "surrey"    in  those  days.       (Yes   it   had  a 
"fringe  around  the  top"),    after  the  wheels,    shafts  and   body  of  it 
had   been  thoroughly  washed  and   polished-  to  a  high  degree, ^as  I 
recall,    the  body  was  painted  with  a  shiny  black  enamel  with 


were  covered  with   padded   plush  material. •    The  buggy  was  drawn  by 
a  spirited   "harness— type  horse",    of  which   father  always  had  one. 
In  those  days  nearly  everyone   in  Provo  had   barns  and  corrals  in 
the  rear  of  their  homes  where  their  livestock,    including  their 
riding  and  driving  horses  were  kept. 

One  horse  I  especially  remember  was  named   "Mandane".  She 
was  a  beautiful    "trotting   mare"    full   of   "spruit"   yet   well  trained 
and  always  under  control.      We  boys  assisted   in  the  feeding, 
currying  of  her,    including  the  cleaning   out   of  her  stall  and 
putting  clean  straw  back  in. 

These   "buggy  rides"  were  nearly  all   taken   in  the  evening  or 
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brilliant  red  wheels  which  had  solid  rubber 
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on  Saturday.    The  course  to  the    lake  always   followed   the  same 
patterri.      we  drove  straight   west    ori  Center  Street    until  we 
reached   the  south   hank  of  the   Provo   River,    then,  continued   along  a 
winding  road   until   we  reached  the  mouth   of  the  river  (immediately 
south  of  the   present   Utah  Lake  State   Park).      There  we  turned 
south  traveling   a   graded   dirt    road   whicn   nad   been  built   on  top  of 
a  sand  ridge  on  the   lake   front.      This  ridge, I   was  told    later  by 
our   geology  teacher,    was  the   remnant    of   an   ancient  ''barrier 
beach"   deposited    by  a   receding    _'tah   Lake-      Qn  the   left   was   an  arm 
of  Utah   Lake  called   Smith  i_ake.      Qn  our  right    was  the  main  hc<dy 
of  Utah  Lake.      ft 1 org   the  road   we  crossed   over  two  wooden  bridges 
over  two  channels  connecting  Smith   Lake  with  Utah  Lake.  One 
channel   was  called   by   the 'old   timers!,    "r^ud   Hen  Sap",    the  other 
"Smith's  Channel". 

Soon  we  at^y  iwed   at   the  Provo  Lake   Resort   which   had  been 
built   on  the   edge  of   the    lake  where   the   shore  widened   out  onto 
the  continuing  ridge, onto  what  was  called   "Snail    Island".  The 
resort    included   a   large  dance  hall   or  pavillion,    a   large  hotel 
which  provided   facilities  for  overnight    lodging   and  eating  and 
food  services.      There  were  also  bath  houses  where  swimming  suits 
of  the  modest   style,    the  sleeves  extending  to  the  wrists  and  the 
legs  extending   to  the   ankles,    with   towels  which   were  also 
available.      There  was   also  a  saloon,    a   boiler  house,  which 
provided  not   water  and   furnished   steam  for  an  electric  power 
plant,    as  electric   lights  were  available  to  all  buildings. 

This  had   become  one  of  the  most   popular  pleasure  resorts  in 


is 

LwSn.      ft  small   narrow  gauge  railroad  besr   built   by   the  Provo 

City   Railway  Co.    in   135-3  and   ran   until    1S9£.      It   ran  down  North 
Pcadenrty    (now  University   ftvenue)    to  Center  Street,    then  westerly 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets  to  the  Prove  Lake   Resort   on  the 
shore  of  Utah  Lake.       It   was  pulled   by   "Puffing   Silly",    a  small 
steam  engine  which   frightened  the  horses  on  the  street  sometimes 
jumped  the  track  and   was  often  stopped   by  cows  on  the  track. 
Business  on   it    boomed    in  the  summer,    when  the  sweltering  Prove 
residents  sought    relaxation   at    the   beach,    but   the   rest   of  the 
year   business   lagged.      ft   low  wooden   pier  had   been   built    from  the 
bath  houses  extending    into  the  deeper   lake  water  providing  easy 
access  for  the   bathers.      This  part   of  the   lake  had   a  hard  sandy 
bottom  and   as  Utah   Lake   is  a  compar i t ively  shallow   lake,  the 
water  warmed   up  quickly  to  a  comfortable  temperature   for  bathing. 
The  Utah  Lake  bathing   at   that   time  was  a  delightful  experience. 
The  present   Provo  Municipal   Airport    is   located   on  the  site  of  the 
Provo  Lake  Resort. 

On  our  return  trips  home  we   followed   closely  the  route  taken 
today  from  the  airport,    back  to  Center  Street,    then  eastward  and 
north  to  our  home  on  Fifth  West-      Usually,    we  younger  ones  were 
asleep  by  the  time  we  reached  home. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  paved  roads,    most   of  the  yroa.ds  we 
traveled  were  dirt   or  gravel   graded   roads.      These  roads,  when 
dry,    became  very  dusty.      It   was  an  unpleasant   situation  to  travel 
them,    especially  when   in  a  nice,    "open  rig",    all   dressed   up  in 
our   "Sunday  best".      To  combat   the  dust   nuisance,    Provo  City,  at 
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regular   intervals   alone   the   I'-oad,    had  dsvelopec   S'^ss-iar  flowing 

3y  each  of  thass  we  1 1 s   they   erected   a  weed en  platform 
about   eight   or  ten  feet    in  height.      Dn  top  of   these  they 
installed  circular,    thin  metal   tanks.      The   pressure   from  the 
piped  water  wells  was  sufficient   to  fill   the  tanks.      A  large  pipe 
with   a  valve  was   installed   at   the   base  of  each  tank.      Provo  City 
owned   several   horse  drawn  wooden   sprinkler  wagons.      These  had 
oblong   shaped,    cylindrical   wooden  stave  tanks  mounted   on  them 
with   an  opening    in  the  top  to   fill    and   a   pipe   sprinkling  frame 
attached   to  the  rear  of   the  wagon   from  which  the  sprinkling 
operation  could   be  control  led  , from  the  driver's   seat.  This 
abated  the  dust   problem;_as  the  roads  were   usually  well  sprinkled 
when  ana   where  the  traffic   required    it-,     many  of   thsss  wells 
still   flowing  today,    the  water   being   used   for    lawns,  gardens, 
farms  and    for  watering  livestock. 

THE  HILLCREST   FARM  -  OUR  SWIMMING 

Later,    when  we  still   owned    "the  Hillcrest   Farm"    in  the 
Grandview  area,    father  engaged   a  man  to  supervise   and  operate  it, 
Roland   Snow,    who,    with  his  wife,    Luella  Knudsen  Snow  and  their 
family   lived  on  the  farm  the  year  around.      Father,    though  always 
engaged    in  the   furniture   business,    retained   this   farm   "for  the 
benefit   of  his  sons",    even   in  the  years  when   it   did  not   make  good 
financial   returns.      He  said   it   would   "keep  us  off  the  streets", 
"build  strong  bodies"   and   "teach   us  how  to  work". 

He  arranged   for  us  to  go  to  the   farm  about   three  miles  from 
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"flcretian",    only  a  quit   claim  deed  could   be   given   for'  it. 

During  tne  dry  seasons  when  the   lake  was   low,    we  farmed  this 
land.      The  vegetation  on  it,    mostly  bullrushes,  cattails, 
wiregrass  was  mowed  with  a  horse  drawn  mower.      What   could   be  used 
was  hauled  and  stacked  as  "wild  hay",    to  be  fed   later  to  our  "dry 
stock".      The  vegetation  not   hauled  was  burned.      The   land  was  then 
plowed,    most  of  it  with  a  three  head  team  of  horses  pulling  a 
riding   "sulky"    plow,    later  with   a  used   crawler  type  "Cleveland" 
gas  powered  tractor,    which   father  had   purchased   from  a  man  in 
Heber. 

The  plowing   proved  to  be  a  heavy,    difficult   job  with  the 
tough  saltgrass  sods  and  the  matted,    tangled  tuberous  roots  of 
the  cattails  and  the  bullrushes.      It   also  took  much  hard,  slow 
labor  to  disc  and  prepare  a  seedbed  for  cropping.      We  raised 
sugar  beets,    oats  and   barley  and  some  corn.      Most   of  the  ground 
was  fertile  with   lake  and  river  deposited  silt   and  we  got  good 
production  from  it. 

With  the  seasonal   fluctuations  of  the   lake,    father  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  dike  on  the   lakefront   to  hold  the 
highwater  of  the  lake  back. 

SKIPPER  BAY  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 

In  the  summer  of   1919,    Arthur  N.    Taylor  had  met  with 
adjoining   land  owners  and   proposed  that   a  drainage  district  be 
organized  which  would   include  the  building  of  a  dike  on  the 
lakefront  of  "Skipper  Bay". 
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Note:    Borne    :-~   trie    'old    tinkers"    :av=   tieir   ides   of  how  this  area 
got    its  naiiie,      "hey   stated  that    in  periods  of  high  water,  this 
arm  of  Utah  Lake  would   be  covered  with   several    feet   of  water  and 
was  used   by  fishermen  with  their   boats   in  their  fishing 
operations.      This  was  especially   the  case  of  a  Scandinavian 
fisherman  called    "Skipper  Larsen",    who  owned   a  sail    boat  with 
which  he  entered   this  bay  as  he  returned  to  shore   from  his 
fishing   activities  on  the  main  Dody  of  Utah  Lake-      He  sailed  his 
boat  to  a  high   bank  on  the  northeast  shore  of  this  bay  where  he 
tied    it    up  near  Mis  dugout   on  what    is  now   part   of  our  farm. 
Hence   it   was  natural   that   this  bay   be  given  his  name.  "Skipper 
Bay".    End  of  note. 

The  majority  of  the   landowners  favored   Arthur  N.  Taylor's 
proposition  that    a  drainage  district   be  organized   and  suggested 
he  lead  out   in  the  organization  of  such  a  district.  Accordingly, 
a  meeting  was  called  and  held   in  a  one  room  screened  cabin 
belonging  to  George  Pladsen  situated  within  the   proposed  district 
on  the  bank  of  the  Prove  River. 

Andrew  Johnson,    one  of  the   landowners,    was  the  election 
officer.      The  voters  unanimously  approved  the  creation  of  the 
district   and  Arthur  N.    Taylor  was  elected  as  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board   of  Supervisors  and   John  D.  Dixon, 
Treasurer.      An  application  was  made  to  the  State  of  Utah   and  the 
Utah  County  Commissioners  to  organize   "Skipper  Bay  Drainage 
District",    which  was  approved  September   16,    1919.      In  the 
application,    as  recorded   in  the  Utah  County  Recorder's  office, 


Seoternber   IS.    1919,    Entry  No.    326.=;,    trie  following   is  quoted: 

j  The   purpose  of   the    Drcjsct    /»^  =    to   benefit   the  lane 

proposes    "o   jl:1c   a   good   and   sufficient    dyke  alone  :ne 
front    of  Utah   Lsks,    to  hold   ou~   the  waters  of  the  lake 
with   an  open  drain  on  the    land   sice.      Estimated  cost  of 
the  project    £15,  ZtSSC  353    (it   cost   considerably  more  than 
this   before    its  completion).      Area   £32.34   acres,  more 
or  less. 

Bonds  were   issued    and   sold    bo  a   group    in  the  Northwest  to 
finance  the  project   and   preliminary  surveys  were  made.      Scott  P. 
Stewart   was  engaged   as   surveyor  and   engineer    (he   later  worked 
with  the  State  Engineer's  Office).      My  brothers  Henry  rD.  ,  — 
Cl arence   and   myself  worked   as   "rodmen",    carrying   the  "targets", 
beating   down  cattails,    rushes  and   weeds  so  that    lines  could  be 
"shot"    and    levels  established. 

"T"he   survey   being   completed,    actual   construction  of  the  work 
began   in  the  summer  of   19£2t.      W.    0.    Creer  of   Wasatch  Construction 
Co.    was  the  contractor.      A  dragline  was   used   to  do  most   of  the 
work.      Mr.    Creer7 s   son   Lenn   and   his  son— in— law,    Ray  Dabling  were 
the  operators. 

m  dirt   dike  was   built   on  the  west,    on  the   lake  side  of  the 
project,    extending   north   from  the  mouth  of   Provo  River  to  the 
green   knolls  on  the  L.    L.    Bunnell   and   Cherry  Hill   Dairy  property. 
The  dirt   and  muck  for  the   fill   was  taken   from  the   land  side, 
leaving   a   large  open  drain  ditch   or  moat    from  which   the  water  was 
pumped   into  the  lake. 

large  open  ditch  or  drainage  canal   was  excavated  on  the 
east   of  the  project   just    under  the  bank  of  the  higher  ground  to 
the  east.      This  extended   westward  to  the  main   body  of  the  lake. 
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It  diverted  water  from  drain  ditches  and  springs  which  formerly 
flowed   into  the  bay. 

ft  large  stationary  gasoline  one  cylinder  Fairbanks-Morse 
engine,    with  enormous  flywheels  by  which   it  was  cranked, 
furnished  the  power  for  the  centrifugal   pump  which  was  used  to 
lift  the  water  over  the  dike   into  the  lake.      The  pump  was 
connected  to  a  pulley,    bolted  on  the  flywheel   of  the  engine  with 
a  flat  composition  rubber  belt   about   eight    inches  wide.  Ray 
Brown  was  hired   as  the  operator  of  the  engine  and   pump.  He 
pitched   a  tent   on  the  top  of  the  newly  built   dike  on  the 
lakefront   in  which  he  slept   and  cooked  his  meals.      He  was  on  the 
job  around  the  clock,    twenty  four  hours  a  day.      He  was  hard  of 
hearing  so  the  continuous   loud  noise  of  the  engine  did  not  seem 
to  bother  him-      With  the  rise  of  the  water  of  the   lake  due  to 
unusually  heavy  spring  storms  and  heavy  snow  melt    into  the 
mountain  streams  and  rivers  flowing   into  the   lake,    the  constant 
operation  of  the  pump  made   it   possible  to  keep  the  water  off  the 
farm   land  on  a   level   nearly  four  feet   below  the  elevation  of  the 
lake. 

In  the  early  spring  we  had  planted  crops  on  the  east  side  of 
the  dike,    on  the  lands  we  had  now  drained.      We  planted  sugar 
beets,    barley,    oats  and  some  alfalfa.      On  the  balance  of  the  land 
we  planned  to  cut  the  wild  or  native  rushes  and   grass  for  "rough" 
hay  using  the  balance  of  the   land   for  pasture.      The  crops  we  had 
planted  came  up  well   and  gave  promise  of  a  good  harvest    in  late 
summer  and   fall.      But    in  late  spring,    Utah  Lake  rose  to  one  of 
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its  highest   levels.      The   Provo  River   reacnea    ficoa  stage, 
overf lowing    its   banks   in  many   places.      This   was   at   the  time 
before  Deer  Creek  Reservoir  had   been  compietsc  with  the  later 
dredging  of  the   lower   Provo  River. 

The  high  waters,    driven  by  heavy  winds,    began  cutting  into 
cur  earthen  dike  on  the   lake   front.      To   protect    it    from  the  wave 
action,    we  drove  sharpened   posts  or  pilings   in  front   of  the  dike 
on  which  we  stretched   wire  netting   or  metal    fencing.      We  then 
placed   rotted   baled   hay  and   straw   behind   this  and   then  placed 
willow   branches  and   brush  on  top  of  this.      This  brush  we  cut 
along   the  south   side  of  the  mouth   of   Provo  River,    hauling    it  on 
the  surface  of  the   lake  on  fishing   barges,    generously  provided  by 
Seorge  J*ladsen,  to  place  along  the  dike  where   it  most  needed 
protection.      This  controlled  the  wave   action   from  cutting  into 
the  dike. 

By  this  time   the  melting  snows   in  the  mountains  had  swollen 
the  Provo  River  to  the  point   where   it    began  breaking   over  its 
banks  onto  our  farmlands-      We  hauled  sand   bags  and  put   them  into 
the  breaks  along  the  river  banks  until   we  thought   we  had  it 
licked.      Then  one  morning  about   4  a.m.,    word  came  that   the  river 
was  breaking  through  just   below  Charlie  Madsen' s  home.  We 
hurried  down  there  and  attempted   putting  sand   bags  in  to  the 
break.      In  agony  we  watched  the  sand   bags  carried  away  like 
straws  by  the  rushing  torrent.      Someone  suggested  we  put  the 
running   gears  of  a  farm  wagon   into  the   break  and  after  anchoring 
it  to  a  tree  upstream,    by  putting   planks   in  front   of  the  wheels, 


.  z    would   dr=a^   She   f  ores  of  t ha   water   so  that   our  sandbags  Mould 
hold.      Father,    irfho  was  there,    looked   at   ,-ne  arid   then  at   the  tree 
upstream.      He  sa;d,    "do  you  think  you  can  make   it?"      I  replied, 
"I'll   try."      Coiling   a   long   rope   around   my  waist,    I   waded  and 
swam   in  the   icy  cold  waters  of  the  torrent,    finally  reaching  the 
tree.    I    let   one  end  of  the  rope   float   down  to  those  waiting. 
They  attached   a   light   caPle  to   it,    which    I    pulled   upstream  and 
secured    it   to  the  tree.      The   lower  end   of   the  cable  was  fastened 
to  the  wagor.   gears   i n   front   of   which    planks   were   placed  breaking 
the  strong   current   of  the  stream  which   enabled  the   placing  of  the 
sand   bags   in  the   break   in  the  levee. 

We  thought   we  had  won  our   battle.      But    a   few  days   later,  a 
surge  of   floodwaters  came  down  the  river  breaking   through    in  so 
many  places   in  the  river  bank,    that   it  was  impossible  to  control 
it.      With  the  river  water  coming    in  behind   the  dike  and  the  wave 
action  beating  at   the  front,    the  earth  d^ke  softened  and  melted 
like  snow   in  the  sunshine,    the  water  on  both  sides  swallowing  up 
our-  farmlands.      It   was  tragic  to  ride  over  our  cropland    in  a  boat 
and   see  Carp  wriggling  through   our  submerged  crops. 

The  stationary  gas  engine  and   pump  was   loaded  on  barges  and 
towed  by  way  of  Smith's  Lake  up  an  old  river  channel  to  just 
below  Herman  Knudsen' s  dairy   barns  where  they   were   loaded  on 
trucks  and  hauled   to  our  place  on  Fifth   West    where  they  were 
stored   and    later  sold. 

After  the  death  of  Arthur  N.    Taylor,    his  son  Henry  D.  Taylor 
was  appointed  as  President   of  the  District   and  after  John  D. 
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Dixon  died,    his  son  Henry  flldous  Dixon  was  appointed   Treasurer  of 
the  District.      Henry  and  flldous  contacted   the   bond   holders  who 
were  very  reasonable   in  negotiating   a  settlement    in  agreement  for 
paying  o-f-f  the  bonds.      The  landowners  were  contacted,    money  was 
collected,    the  bonds  paid  off  and   all    leins  against   the  District 
removed. 

A  BRIDGE   IS  BUILT  ACROSS  THE  LOWER   PROVO  RIVER 


In  the  early  spring   of   1921,    about   the  time  the  dike  was 
completed,    Father  and  Uncle  Jim  McClellan  decided  that   a  bridge 
should   be  built   across  the  Provo   River  near  the  Gammon  Grove.  In 

looking  for  materials  to  build   it   with,    Father  contacted  "Doc" 
Loveless.      He  had  supplied  us  with  many  Locust   fence  posts  which 
we  used   in  fencing  some  of  our  land  and   pastures.      In  the  fall 
when  the  rushes  and   grass  dried,    it   was  often  set   on  fire.  The 
Locust   posts,    being  hardwood,    would  not    burn   like  the  cedar 

(juniper)  posts. 

Note:   Dave   "Doc"   Loveless  was  one  of  the  early  outstanding 
citizens  of  Provo.      He  was  the  local  Veternarian    (horse  Doctor) 
of  Provo.      He  was  also  Chief  of  the  Provo  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  which  at  that  time  were  the  proud  owners  of  a  shiny 
coal    fired   steam   "pumper  fire  engine"   which  was  pulled   by  three 
spirited,    well— trained  horses  who  were  always  on  the  alert  when 
the  fire  alarm  rang.      He  also  was  a  member  of  the   "Martial  Band" 
and  was  one  of  the  three  "Spirit  of  '76  Fife  and  Drum  Players" 
who  were  always  up  at   the  crack  of  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the 
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Fourt h  of  July   para  - i rig   trie  dusty  air;   streets  of   ^rovo,  oiaying 
their   st  :rr;,':c   rnartial   music-      Tunas  t .^ey   p  1  ay=c   w=rs  "Yankee 
Doodle"   and   other  patriotic  music.      £s  they   grew  older  they  rode 
on  the   back  of  a  flat   bottomed   truck  covering   more  of  the  streets 
of  Provo,    some  of  which  were   paved   dy  that   time.    End  of  note. 

"Doc"   had   a   farm  at   about   Ninth  East   and   Tenth  North  in 
Provo  about   where  the  Kiwanis   Park   is  now   located.      The  East 
Union  Canal   was?  the   upser  side  of  his   farm   anc   many   large  "Black 
Locust"   trees   grew   along    its   bank.      He   agreed   to  cut   eight   of  the 
largest,    straigntest   trees  there  and   haul   them  to  where  we  were 
building   the  bridge. 

Before  this  bridge  was  Puilt   we  either  had  to  come  down  the 
road  on  the  north   side  of  the  river  oast   the   "beet   slicer"  or 
cross  the  river   in  a  boat    at   tne  south   side  of  the  Gammon  Grove 
to  get  to  our  farm.      Gammon's  Grove  was  a  stand  of  French  willow 
trees  which  had   been  planted   by  Will   Gammon  who  had   a  fishing 
camp  and  resort   there.      This  was   later  purchased   by  Frank 
Eastmond,    who  had  married  our  Uncle  Walter  G.    Taylor's  daughter 
Clarissa.      Frank  taught  manual   arts  in  the  Salt   Lake  City 
schools.      In  the  summer  he  and  Clarissa  moved  to  the  Grove, 
living   in  one  of  the  screened v cabins  which  Mr.    Gammon  had  built. 
Frank   built   several   wooden  rowboats  which   he  rented   out  to 
fishermen  and   bathers.      They  also  had   a  small   store  where  they 
sold  picnic  supplies,    pop,    candy  and   ice  cream,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this  he  had   purchased   farming   land  just 
across  the  river  in  partnership  with  Uncle  James  F.    McClellan  who 


had  cnamec  Fatner' s  only  sister,    Harriet   C.  Taylor. 

After  operating   tha   resort,    a   few  summers   later,    Frank  ana 
Uncle  Walter  G.    Taylor  were  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
Geneva  Resort    located   on  the  north   shore  of  Utan   Lake  from  which 
the  steel    plant   nearby  received    its  name.      Father  joined  Uncle 
Jim   in  buying  out   Frank's   interest^   the   farm  and  the  resort  now 
called  Eastmond' s  Resort.      Frank  used  this  money   in  making  a  down 
payment   on  the  Geneva   Resort.      Frank  and   Uncle  Walter   later  sold 
the  Geneva   Resort   to  the  Utan   Power  and   Light   Co.    who  considered 
using   it   for  a  site  for  a  steam  power  plant.      With  the  proceeds 
from  this  sale,    ^*SU^bought   the  Saratoga  Springs  Resort   on  the 
lake  near  Lehi. 

Otter  the  eight   trees,    each   approximately  twenty   feet  long, 
were  hauled   from  the  Loveless  farm  to  the   bridge  site,    four  on 
each  side  of  the  river,    they  were  sharpened   to  a   P^^'t   on  the  tips 
and   a  metal    band   fastened   around  the  butts  to  keep  them  from 
splitting  when  driven  as  piling.      Uncle  Jim  McClellan  had  secured 
the  use  of  an  ancient   horse  drawn  pile  driver  belonging  to  Utah 
County  from  "young"   Jim  Fisher,    a  County  Road  Supervisor,  also 
one  of  Uncle  Jim's  close   friends.      This  was  pulled  down  the  north 
side  of  the  river  on  skids.      After  the  piling  had   been  driven 
there   it   was  hauled   back   around   and   down  the  south   side  to  the 
bridge. 

The   pile  driver  consisted  of  a  tall   wooden   frame  at   the  top 
of  which  hung  a  large  metal   pulley  or  "shiv",    through  which  was 
threaded   a  metal   cable.      A  wooden  channel   was   framed  on  the  inner 
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sides  of  the  pile  driver   framework  permitting   a  heavy  metal 
weight   to  slide   up  and  down.      One   end   of  the  cable  was  fastened 
to  the  weight,    the  other  end  was  tnreadea  through  a  pulley  at  the 
pile  driver  base  and  then  fastened  to  a   "double  tree"  onto  which 
we  hooked  a  team  of  horses.      The  weight   was  pulled  to  the  top  of 
the  frame  by  the  horses  after  which  Uncle  Jim  would  trip   it  with 
an  attached  rope. 

This  was  all   done  after  the  pile  driver  had   been  moved  into 
the  right    position  to  center   it   over  the  tree  to  be  driven  into 
the  river  bank  with  the  heavy  weight.      In  the  soft   "muck"  the 
piling  would  go  down  easy  at   first   becoming  harder  to  drive  as  it 
went  down  into  the  sand.      Several  of  us  were  permitted  to  drive 
the  team  but   Uncle  Jim  always  supervised   the  job  and  tripped  the 
weight.      The  pilings  were  placed   about   six   feet  apart. 

It   had   been  decided  that   a  truss  type   bridge  would   be  built 

to  span  the  river.      Father,    knowing  that  George  Clark  had 

salvaged  the  materials  from  the  old  Provo  Tabernacle  or 

b<e*l 

Meetinghouse  when  he  had ^engaged  to  tear   it  down  and  dismantle  it 
and  had  hauled  the  materials  to  his  home  on  Fifth  west   and  Fifth 
North  actoss  the  street   from  the  Sowiette  Park,    approached  him 
about   purchasing  some  of  these  materials.      George  agreed  to  sell 
Father  the  building  materials  he  needed.      Father  bought   some  of 
the  roof  truss  and   other  heavy  timbers   from  him.      These  were 


largely  made  up  of  rough  cut  and  sawed  heavy  native  lumber,  mostly 
Douglas  Fir   (Red   Pine)    which  had  been   logged  and  hauled   from  the 
nearby  canyons.      This  Red  Pine  was  especially  noted  for   its  great 


tensile  strength-      Most   of  the  t i ^serE   were  approximately  one 
foot  square. 

After  these  materials  had   been  hauled  to  the   bridge  site, 
two  of  the  best   one  foot   square  beams    (one  for  each  side  of  the 
river)    were  selected   and  then   placed   as   plates  on  top  of  the 
pilings  which  had   been  driven  into  the  river  bank-      Two  of  the 
roof  trusSyStill    in  their  triangle   form , as  they  had   supported  the 
roof  of  the  old   Tabernacle ^ were   placed   at   a  right    angle  spanning 
the  river  on  top  of  the   plate  on  the   pilings.      This  was  done  by 
using  one  of  George  Madsen' s  fishing   barges  as  a  platform.  Two 
of  the   long  roof  truss  beams  were   placed  on  the  piling  plates 
equally  spaced   between  them.      The   bridge  was  now  ready  for  the 
decking.      Ue  had   previously  hauled  some  rough  sawed  native  lumber 
planks  from  s  sawmill   near  Heber.      These  were  about   three  inches 
thick,    a  full  twelve   inches  wide  and  about   twelve  feet  long. 
These  were  securely  nailed  to  the   girders  spanning  the  river. 
The  top  of  the  bridge  truss  was  now  firmly  braced  to  keep  them 
from  spreading  apart.      In  celebration  of  completion,    a   "jig"  was 
now  done  on  the  bridge  floor  by  some  of  the  workers  present. 

This  original   all   wood  bridge  was  built   near  where  the 
present   cement    (Corliessen  Bridge)    is  now  situated  at  the  east 
entrance  on  Center  Street   of  the  Utah   Lake  State  Park.      P  briedge 
similar   in  construction  to  this  bridge   is  still   standing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  State   Park.      It    is  now  used   for  pedestrian  use 
only- 
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THE   PRGVCNNfl  BEACH  RESORT 

£fter  the  ciks  was  washed   out    by  the   high   water  and  our 
croplands  were   flooded,    Father  decided   that   we  should  capitalize 
on  the  disaster  and  the  over  abundance  of  water-      We  would  go 
into  the  bathing  resort    business.      We   lost   no  time   in  proceeding 
with   its  establishment.      Just  west   of  our  farmland,    in  a  crescent 
shaped  area  near  the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River,    was  a  beautiful 
hard   bottomed  sandy   beacn   as  contrasted  to  the  south   side  of  the 
river  where  the  lake  had   a  muddy  bottom.      This  was  before  the 
days  of  pollution  and   the  swimming   and   bathing  there  was 
delightful.      The  people  of  Provo  and  nearby  areas  took  full 
advantage  of  this  experience   m  the  summertime,    there   being  few 
bathing   facilities   in  the  near  vicinity. 

We  decided  to   locate  the  bathing   and    boating   facilities  on 
part   of  the  remaining   dike  beginning   at   the  mouth   of  the  river 
extending  northward.      This  was  just   a  short   distance  west  from 
where  we  had  built   the  new  bridge.      It   was   located   about  where 
the  Utah  Lake  State  Park  headquarters  and  skating  rink  was  later 
built. 

Father  engaged  J.    W.    Howe  Sr.,    a  carpenter  to  help  build  and 
supervise  the  work  and   we  began  building   bathhouses  on  the 
lakefront.      We   located  them  at   the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  where 
it   empties   into  Utah  Lake  f on  the  north   side  of  the  river.  This 
was  just   in  front  of  a  section  of  the  dike  which  had  not  been 
I     washed  out   by  the  high  water. 

First  we  drove  down  pilings.      This  time  we  used  some  of  the 
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largest   Locust    fence   posts.      These  were  also  sharpened   on  the 
tips  then  driven   into  the  sandy   beach   by  hand,    using   a  large 
sledge  hammer  oi*  "maul".      Needless  to  say,    the  work  developed 
strong  muscles  as  well   as  tired,    sore  backs  and  many  blisters  on 
our  hands.      The  sun  was  hot   with    its  reflection  off  the  water  of 
the  lake  and  with  my  light  complexion,    I   was   in  a  perpetual  state 
of  sunburning  and  peeling.      After  the  posts  had   been  driven  in  to 
correspond  witn  the  level  of  the  old  dike,    we  nailed  a  "stringer" 
on  top  of  them  the  same   length  the  bathhouses  were  to  be.  Having 
put   a  timber  on  top  of  the  dike   for  a  plate,    we  placed  four 
"sleepers"   crossways,    spanning  the  distance  from  the  piling  to 
the  dike.      On  this  platform  we  built  the  wooden  frame  bathhouses, 
erected   in  sections  eight   feet   wide  by  .thirty— two  feet    long  by 
eight   feet   high.      We  used  2"    x   6"   material    for  floor  joists  on 
top  of  which  we  nailed   1"   x   12"   plain  lumber  for  flooring  with  2" 
x  4"  studding  which  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  shiplap 
siding.      The  rafters  and  roof  sheathing   were  covered  with 
rubberoid  composition  roofing  material.      This  structure  was 
divided   into  four  small  rooms  approximately  four  by  eight  feet. 
On  the  front   of  each  was  hung  a  plain  wood  door.      Nails  were 
driven   into  the  inside  walls  to  provide  hooks  on  which  to  hancf 
clothing,    bathing  suits  and  towels   in  preparation  for  the 
swimming,    or   in  some  cases,    just   plain  wading.      Needless  to  say, 
the  bathing  suits  of  that   time  were  very  modest   when  compared  to 
the  abbreviated  modern   "mini"   suits  and    "bikinis"   of  today.  Most 
of  them  for  both  men  and  women  went  two  piece  suits,    some  of  the 
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older  women  even  wearing   bloomers  and  stockings. 

We  also  built   a  narrow  wood    pier  extending   from  the 
bathhouses  to  the  deeper  water  to  which   small    boats  could  be 
tied-      We  now  purchased   bathing  suits  and  towels  for  rental.  One 
of  us  would   be  posted   at   the  river  bridge  and   as  the  bathers  in 
their  cars  and   buggies  drove  across  the  bridge  we  would  sell  them 
a  beach  ticket   for  $.15  entitling  those  with   bathing  suits  under 
their  street   clothes  to  use  the  sandy   beach  on  the   lakefront  for 
swimming.      To  those  who  wanted   to   use  the   bathhouses,    we  would 
rent   this  facility  to  them  with   a  suit   and  towel    for  $. 35.  We 
gave  the  resort  the  name  of   "Provonna  Beach   Resort".      In  the 
grove  by  the  river  bridge  we  used   one  of  the  cabins  for  a  store 
where  we  sold    "pop",    candy,    crackers,    cheese,    lunch  meats  and  on 
special   days,    ice  cream  and  cones.      Most   of  the   business  was  done 
in  the  afternoon  and  evenings.      Henry  D.    and  myself  were  given 
charge  of  the  operation  with  all   members  of  the  family 
participating,    which   included  Clarence  and  Alice  who  sometimes 
brought   Ruth  with  her.      Mother  helped  at  times  and  of  course, 
Father  directed  the  operation,    seeing  that  things  ran  smoothly. 
It  was  indeed  a   "family  affair." 

In  the  evenings  after  the  bathers  finished  swimming  and 
returned  to  their  homes,    we  boys  would   sweep  the  sand  out   of  the 
bathhouses  and  make  ready  for  business  the  next   day.      We  always 
finished   up  with  a  dip  in  the   lake   in  the  dark,    wading  and 
swimming   until  we  were  well   over  our  heads  in  deep  water  and  then 
we  would  swim  back  to  shore.      I   think  this  was  the  period  of  our 


lives  when  we  were   in  our   best    physical   condition.      Swimming  was 

great   healthful   exercise.      Those  of  the   family   returning   to  town 

would  take  the  wet   bathing  suits  and  towels  with  them  where 

Mother  would  see  that  they  were  washed  and   "cloroxed ".      Those  of 

us  who  stayed,    slept    in  the  screened  cabin  in  the  grove. 

> 

We  worked   all   summer  and  took  In  enough  cash  to  pay  for  the 
boats  we  had  built  and   bought,    also  to  pay  for  the  suits,  towels 
and  materials  for  the  bathhouses,    pier  and  other  construction  but 
we  received   nothing   for  our   labor.      However,    we   figured   that  with 
all  material  expenses  paid  for,    we  would   bring  enough  revenue  in 
the  next   year  to  pay   for  our   labor.      However,    "Mother  Nature"  had 
a  different  idea. 

The  next   spring,    when  the  ice  broke  up  on  the   lake,  the 
northwest  winds  especially,    with  tremendous  force,    piled  the  ice 
up  in  great   piles  where  our  bathhouses  stood.      They  were 
completely  flattened  out,    some  floating    into  the   lake  where  they 
were  retrieved  with  the  use  of  the  Madsen  fishing   barges.  they 
were  towed  to  the  shore  and  the  salvaged  material  stacked  along 
the  river  bank. 

Later  in  the  spring  they  were  reassembled,    this  time  mounted 
on  skids  and  pulled  onto  the  sandy  beach   in  front  of  the  resort. 
As  the  lake  waters  receded,    they  were  pulled  towards  the  deeper 
water  where  they  were  again  used   by  the  bathers. 

A  dance  hall   with  hardwood   floor  was   later  built  and  added 
to  the  operation.      Also,    a  dining   pavillion  and  new  store.  This 
enterprise  was  later   leased  and  operated   by  other  people  rather 


than  our  family  and  continued    its  operation  for  several  years. 

Eventually   it   was  taken  over  and   operated   by   Provo  City  as 
"The  Provo  Boat   Harbor i(   and   following   this  was   later  deeded  to 
the  State  of  Utah,    who  turned   its  supervision  to  the  Division  of 
Parks  and   Recreation  who  are  still   operating    it   today  as  "Utah 
Lake  State  Park.      Great   appropriations  have   been  made  with  large 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government    in  improving  the  facilities 
there  making   it   one  of  the  finest   recreation  areas  in  the  State. 

THE  FIRST  DAM   IS  BUILT  ON  THE  JORDAN  RIVER 
UTAH  LAKE  DEVELOPED  AS  A  RESERVOIR  FOR  SALT  LAKE  COUNTY 
AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF   IRRIGATION  WATER 

• 

Prior  to   1872,    when  the  settlers  of  Salt  Lake  County  first 
diverted  the  water  of  the  Jordan  through  their  canals  onto  their 
farms,    they   looked   upon  Utah  Lake,    the  source  of  the  Jordan,  as 
their  reservoir.      Apparently  there  were  no  protests  made  to  this 
view.      But    in  1872,    when  they  proposed  to  put   a  dam  at   the  head 
of  the  Jordan  to  raise  the   level   of  Utah   Lake  and  hold  the  water 
there  until   needed,    there  was  an  outcry  of  protest   from  the 
farmers  of  Utah  County  who  lived  and   farmed  around  the  shores  of 
Utah  lake. 

From  1872,    for  a  period  of  about  twelve  years,    there  ensued 
suits  and    litigations,    counter  suits  and   strongly  worded 
accusations  and  angry  denials,    at    least    in  one  case,  physical 
action  was  taken.      The  Utah  County   landholders  claimed  damages  of 
$8,000.00  to  $16,000.00  and  commenced   legal   proceedings   in  the 
District  Court  at  Provo. 
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and   drinking   water   and    irrigation  water. 

A  BOAT   IS  BUILT   AND   WE   C I RCUMNAV I GATE  UTAH  LAKE 

While  we  were  still   farming  our   lake  farm,    before  the 
Skipper  Bay  Dike  was  built,    I   contacted  Charles  Madsen,  whose 
farm  joined  us  on  the  west.      I   asked  him  if  he  would  build  a 
rowboat   for  me  to  which  he  agreed.      Arrangements  were  made  for  me 
to  do  work  on  his   farm  with   our  team  of  horses  doing   plowing  and 
harrowing   preparatory  to   planting.      This  work   was  to   be  done  in 
exchange   for  his   labor   in  building   the  boat. 

He  engaged  his  brother  James  tfadsen  who  worked  with  him  in 
his  fishing  operations  to  assist  him. 

I    purchased  the  needed   boat    building   materials  which  he 
asked   for.      Father  helped  me  pay  for  these  materials. 

The  farm  work  on  the  Madsen  farm  was  started  by  me  and  they 
began  work  on  the  boat.      When  completed,    it   was  approximately 
twenty  feet    long  and  about   four   feet   wide   in  the  midsection.  It 
had  a  small   deck  on  the  pointed   prow  and  a  larger  deck  on  the 
square  stern  of  the  boat   with  a  heavy  wood   bracket   on  the  end  of 
the  boat   on  which  an  outboard  motor  could   be  attached.      It  had 
two  narrow  seats  evenly  spaced   across  the  middle  of  the   boat.  On 
the  sides  of  each  were  the  oarlocks  to  hold   the  wooden  oars  with 
which   the   boat   could   be  rowed. 

When  completed,    Father  asked   William  D.    Norman,    a  skilled 
Norwegian  painter  who  worked   with   Father   in  our   furniture  store 
in  Provo,    if  he  would   paint    it    for  us.      Will   was  happy  to  do  this 
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and   did   a  superb  job  on   the  painting,    even  wood   graining  the 
decks  and   seats.      The   boat   was   painted  white  with   red   trim  on  the 
mouldings.      On  both  sides  of  the  bow  he   lettered  the  name  we  had 
given  her:    "The  Maid  Of  The  Mist",    in  contrasting   black  color.  I 
named  the  boat   after  the  sturdy  craft  which  took  excursionists  on 
the  Niagara  River  to  the   foot   of  those  spectacular   falls.  Mother 
and  Father  had  taken  this  trip   and    I   was  always   impressed  with 
their  story  of  this  experience. 

For  some  time  I  had    been  trying   to   save  money  to  purchase  an 
outboard   motor.      Though   still    short   of  enough   funds  to  pay  for 
one,    Father  helped  to  make  up  the  difference  needed  and  the 
purchase  was  made  of  a  small    1    1/2  H. P.    Evinrude  outboard  motor. 
It   had  a  small   fuel  tank,    through  which  the  drive  shaft  extended, 
having   the  propeller  on  the   lower  end   of  the  shaft   with  the 
flywheel,    with   its  enclosed  Magneto  and   i gnit io^ part s  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft.      fi  handle  or  tiller  was  attached   at   right   angles  to 
the  shaft   with   a  rod  extending   to   the   propeller  where  the  rudder, 
a  part   of  the   frame,    steered   the  direction  of  the   boat   as  the 
tiller  was  moved. 

Also  fastened  to  the  shaft   was  a  small   water  pump  which 
provided   water   for  the  cooling   system  of  the  motor.      The  motor 
was  cranked   with   a  knob   fastened   to  the  flywheel. 

In  addition  to^own  family,    I    took  many  groups  of   friends  and 
others  on  trips  up  the  deep  water  of  the  river  and   out   on  the 
main  body  of  Utah  Lake.      fin  enjoyable  trip  was  up  the  river  to 
the  shallow  water  to  "The  Crossing".      This  was  especially  enjoyed 


bloom.      Later,    wrien   I   was  court  Ethel,    these  were  romantic 

trips.      However,    she  did  rot    like  to   go  or.  the    lake,  especially 
when  it   was  rough- 
Shortly  after   I   acquired  the   boat    and   motor,    J.    W.  Howe, 
Jr. ,    who  worked  with  cather  at   our  store  expressed  the  desire  to 
make  a  trip  around  the   lake.      I   readily   agreed   to  take  him  on 


We   left   the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  and   headed  north  along 
the  east   shoreline.      Our  first   stop  was  at   Powell   Slough  near 
Vineyard.      It    is  now. State  Bird   Refuge.      Going  north  again  we 
soon  came  to  the  Geneva  Resort   which  we  visited  briefly. 


Development   of  the  Geneva  Resort,    which  was.  to  become  one  of 
the  most    popular  recreation  places   in   utah,    dates   back  to  March 
26,    1888  when  Captain  John  Dal 1  in  bought  the   10  acre  tract  on  the 
east  shore  of  Utah  Lake  for  $200. 0®.      He  planted   fast  growing 
Poplar  trees  on  this  site,    drilled  an  Artesian  well  and  built  a 
small  home  there. 

by  1893,    boat   docks  and   bath  houses  had   been  built  on  the 
lakefront    and   a  hotel,    open  air   pavill ion  and   a  saloon  had  been 
erected.      He  gave  the  name  Geneva   Resort   to  this  undertaking  in 
honor  of  his  daughter,    Geneva  Dal  1  in.      Prosperity   and   activity  at 
the  resort    followed  closely  the   level   of  Utah  Lake.      Business  was 


this  trip   in  our  boat. 


THE  GENEVA  RESORT 


1888-1935 
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::cc   .♦ir.en  the   iak=   /ja=   nigh,    poor  wnsn   the    .ake   rscecec   to  a.  low 

During   periods  of   its  greatest   activity  as  many  as  four 
special   excursion  trams  could   be  seen  on  the  adjoining  Geneva 
Spur  of  the  Denver   and   Rio  Grande  railroad.      These  trains 
originated   at   Qgden   and   Salt   Lake  City  on  the  north   and  from 
Prcvo,    Eureka,    Mart  i    and   Nephi   on  the  south-      Family  outings, 
witn   co meet  i  t  i  ve  sporting   events  were  very  popular. 

In    1S<37  Captain  Dal  i  in   sold  the   resort    to   a    group  of  Salt 
Lake   businessmen  called   the  Utah  Lake   Club,      They   planted  more 
trees,    drilled  more  Artesian  wells,    made   picnic   areas  and   built  a 
baseball   diamond.      Weekly  dances  were  held   and  many  small  cabins 
were   built   to  accomodate   guests  at   the   hotel,    and   for  the  many 
fishermen  and   sportsmen   who   used   the  resort    as  a   base   for  their 
activities-      ft   large  motor   launch  was   used   for  carrying 
passengers  by  water  around   and   across  Utah  Lake. 

The  activities  and    popularity  of  the  resort   rose  and  fell 
with   a  succession  of  owners  and  operators  which    included  Jack 
Westphall   and  Levi   Carpenter,    also  Charles  C.    Rasmussen  and  later 
Thorit   C. ,    Leonard   R.    and  Wallace  S.    Hebertsen,    who  continued  to 
operate   it    until    it   was  sold  to  Frank  H.    Eastmond   and   Walter  G. 
Taylor    in  1923. 

The  Eastmonds   and   Taylors   immediately   began  extensive 
remodeling   and  rebuilding   activities  of  the  resort   which  had 
become   in  a  rundown  condition.      Acres  of    lawns  were  replanted, 
the  buildings  were  repaired   and  repainted   a   gleaming  white. 
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■^ourit air.s  were   built,     ?iower22d5    3 lasted   and    gravel  walkways 
built.      ri   p  1  aygrouriO   was   ins  called   aIor;g   the    lake  5hors, 
playgrcjirc   equipment,    including   swinge,    slides,    tricky  bars, 
teeter— totters  and   even  a  small    zoo  with   a   large   bear  was  a 
featured   attraction  on  the   grounds  near  the  hotel.      fi  large 
heated   swimming   pool   was   duilt   near  a   steep  emtarkment  fronting 
the   lake.      The  dance  hall   was  enlarged   and    a   fine  hardwood  floor 
installed   with   an  outdoor   addition  to  care   for  the  overflow 
crowds.      Large  well    known  e^chest  >~as  were   drought    in  to  furnish 
the  dance  music  and   patrons   from  the  nearby  communities  and 
distant    parts  of  the   state  attended   the  dances. 

In   1928  Frank  East mond   purchased   the  Saratoga   Resort  near 
Leh i   and   continued   to  manage  both   resorts  until    1335  when  the 
Geneva   Resort   was  sold   to  the  Utah   Power  and   Light   Company  as  a 
potential   site  for  a  steam   power  plant.      Shortly  after  this,  the 
buildings  were  torn  down  and  removed    leaving   only  the  grove  of 
Poplar  trees  and   field   where  the   former   lawns  existed. 

Today  Lindon  City  has   been  developing   a  Marina  and  boat 
launching   facility  under  the  high   bank  on  the   lakefront,    west  of 
where  the   beautiful  resort    formerly  was  located. 

AMERICAN   FORK  RESORT 

Again   boarding   our   boat    we   continued   out    trip,    traveling  to 
the  west    as  by  now  we  had   reached   the  north   snore  of  Utah  Lake, 
after  traveling  about   three  miles  we  came  to  the  American  Fork 
Resort,    located   at   a  point   where  the  American  Fork  River  joins 


This  r==or:  was  est  a  1 2  i  shed  aicut  1692  and  was  later 
operated  on  a  limited  basis  until  in  the  1 5.  Or 1 g mai ly  it 
had  a  large  dance  hall,  pool  hail,  piers,  picnic  facilities,  cafe 
and  bath  houses.  A  large  grove  o^  trees  surrounded  it-  Being  on 
the  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake,  it  had  an  imposing  view  of  the 
entire  lake  to  the  south.  It  was  very  popular  and  was  patronized 
largely  by  the  residents  of  north  Utah  County  and  during  its  peak 
did   a  thriving    business.      when  we  visited    it.  the  former 

larger  buildings,    only  the  dance  nail,    bath  houses  and  piers 
remained. 

LEH I -JORDAN  RIVSR  PUMPING  PLANT 

Resuming   our  trip  westward    for  a  short   distance,    we  arrived 
at  the  Jordan  River  Pump  Station.      This  is  located  on  the  outlet 
of  Utah  Lake  where   it    flows    into  the  Jordan  River  on   its  course 
to  the  Great   Salt   Lake.      Here  a  dam  has   been   Duilt   across  the 
Jordan  River  with   a   large   pumphouse  building   on  top.      The  pumps 
are  not   used  when  the   lake  reaches  a   level   where   its  waters  will 
flow  by  gravity  into  the  river.      When  it  drops  below  this  level, 
the  pumps  are  put   to  work   lifting   the   lowered    lake  water   into  the 
river.      This  station   is  operated    by  the   five   associated  canal 
companies  of  Salt   Lake  County.      It    is  diverted    by  their  Turner 
Diversion  Dam  about   eight   miles  to  the  north   at   the   Point   of  the 
Mountain  Jordan  Narrows,    into  canals  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river   for  the   irrigation  of   farms   and    industrial    use   in  Salt  Lake 
County. 

Now  with  the  dredging  of  the   Jordan  River,    the  removal  of 
the  Old   Indian  Ford  at   the  Jordan  Narrows  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  adjacent   dam  on  the  Utah  Lake  outlet,    this  facility  will 
only  be  used   in  an  emergency. 

fit   the   pumping   station  we  met   Mr.    W.    ft.    Knight,  the 
caretaker  and  operator  of  the   plant.      He  and   his   family   lived  in 
an  attractive  red  brick  building  near  the  plant.      Mr.  Knight 
courteously  conducted   us  through  the  plant   and  explained  its 
operation.      He  also  showed   us  the  red  sandstone  monument  marking 
the  agreed   upon  Compromise  Mark  of  1S85. 

Leaving  the  Knights,    we  now  traveled   in  a  southwesterly 
direction  in  our  boat   and   in  a  very  short  distance  arrived  at  the 
Saratoga  Springs  Resort. 

SftRftTOGft  SPRINGS  RESORT 

The  hot  springs  here   is  located  on  the  site  of  an  early 
Indian  fishing  and  campsite. 

In  1862  a  young  Austrian  painter  built   a  small  cabin  near 
the  springs.      He  planted   some   apple  trees  here  and  watered  them 
from  the  spring  water.      This  also  became  a  favorite  picnic  place 
for  some  of  the  early  settlers   in  that  area. 

The   ground   and   springs  were   acquired   by  John  Beck   in  the 
early  1870* s.      His  was  a  colorful   and  remarkable   lifestory.  He 
was  born   in  Germany,    March   19,    1B43-      He  came  to  Utah   in  1861. 
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In  great   poverty  he  went   to  the  Tintic  District   about  1870 
and   started   prospecting   for  ore    in  a  very   unlikely  area   for  which 
he  was  nicknamed    "The  Crazy  Dutchman"    by   the  miners  there.  But 
with  stubborn  German  patience  he  continued  his  search   for  the 
precious  metals.      His  efforts  were  rewarded  when,    in   1370,  he 
struck  a  rich   lode  of  ore  which   was   later  developed    into  the 
fabulous  Bullion-Beck  Mine.      He   became  a  multi-millionaire  and  by 
1899  he  was  paying  over  two  million  dollars  a  year  to  his 
stockholders. 

Remembering   his  early   poverty,    he  was  generous   in  snaring 
his  wealth  with  others   for  which   he  was  often  taken  advantage  of 
especially   by  some  whom  he  thought   were  trusted   friends.      He  made 
and   lost   several    fortunes  but   with   dogged  determination,    was  able 
to  regain   it   and  eventually  become  a  wealthy  man  again. 

He  began  developing  the  Saratoga  Hot   Springs   into  a  famed 
Spa  and   bathing  resort.      He  named    it   after  the   famous  Saratoga 
Springs   in  New  York  State   because  of   its  similarity  to  those 
springs-      fit  first  he  called   it  Beck's  Hot  Springs    (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Beck  Hot   Springs   in  North  Salt   Lake  which  he 
also  owned).      This  development   began  about  1870. 

He  sold  the   land  and  resort   to  the  Utah  Sugar  Co. 
(predecessor  to  the  Utah    Idaho  Sugar  Co.    in   1870.      Ed  Southwick 
was   in  charge  of  the  operation   for  a   few  years.      Later,  the 
Oust  in  Bros,    of  Lehi  operated   it    in  connection  with  the  large 
ranch  owned   by  the  Sugar  Co.    on  which   one  of  the   principal  crops 
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raised  was  suger   beets  which  were  hauled   to  the  sugar   factory  in 
Lshi,    one  of  the   Pioneer   plants    in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  Austin  Brothers  operated   the  resort   and   farm  until  1916, 
when  they  purchased   it   from  the  sugar  company.      They  continued  to 
operate  the  reort   for  ten  years  when  they  sold   it   to  Frank  H. 
Eastmond   in  1926. 

Mr.    Eastmond   began   immediately  to  make  many  improvements. 
Among  other  things,    Mr.    Eastmond   installed  one  of  the  finest  and 
most   modern  filtration  and  chloridation  systems   in  the  state.  He 
often  boasted  that    "Saratoga's  swimming  water   is  more  fit  to 
drink  than  Salt   Lake's  drinking  water."     He  adopted  safety 
measures  which  resulted   in  the  resort   operating   for  over  thirty 
years  without   a  single  drowning. 

ft   large  dance  hall  had   been  built   and  regular  dances,  using 
some  of  the  most   popular  orchestras   in  the  state  were  held, 
drawing   large  crowds,    many  from  great   distances.      By  1953  Mr. 
Eastmond' s  health   began  to  fail   and   the  management  of  the 
business  was  turned  over  to  his  sons.      In  1961,    Frank  H.    and  his 
wife  Clarrissa  Taylor  Eastmond  were  killed   in  a  tragic  automobile 
accident    in  the  Death  Valley,    California  area. 

Eventually  a  son,    Mick  took  over  the  management  of  the 
resort   and  by  1966  the  resort   featured  30  midway  rides  and  games, 
four  natural  warm  springs  swimming   pools,    an  arcade,    a  miniature 
golf  course,    a  boat   harbor  on  Utah  Lake,    lake  cruises  and  food 
and  eating  facilities. 


In   1965.    a  disasterous  fire  destroyed   the   large  wooden 
buildings  covering   the  dance  hall    and    indoor   swimming    pool.  They 
were  replaced   by  more  modern  facilities,    including   a  giant  water 
slide,    350  ft.    in  length  and  three  stories  high   using  a  pumping 
system  supplying   the  hot   spring   water   at   the  rate  of  2®©'2i  gallons 
per  minute- 
Saratoga  Springs   Resort   still   operates  today  as  one  of  the 
most   popular  pleasure  and  recreational    places   in  the  State  of 
Ut  ah. 

THE  SOUTH  SARATOGA   PUMPING  PLANT 

Leaving  Saratoga,    we  continued   to  travel   south   for  about  two 
miles  where  we  came  to  a   pumping   plant   operated   by  the  Prove 
Reservoir  and  Utah  Lake  Distributing  Co.      This  was  a  hig!->  lift 
hydro— electric  facility  used  to   lift    irrigation  water  from  Utah 
Lake  to  the  higher  farming    lands  on  the  west   side  of  the  lake. 
Will  Howe,    remembering  that  this  was  where  Beaulah  Keeler 
McAllister  was   living,    her  husband   being  the  operator  of  this 
station,    we  decided  to  visit  them.      We  pulled  our  boat   onto  the 
shore  near  the  plant   where  we  tied   it   up  and  climbed  a  steep  path 
to  their   living  quarters.      At   this  point   the   land  rose  abruptly 
to  a  higher  elevation  on  the  west    side  of  the   lake.      This  area 
was  also  one  of  the  deepest   points  of  the   lake,    one  of  the 
reasons  the  pumping   plant   was   located  here.      Beaulah   greeted  us 
warmly-      She  and  Will   had  gone  to  school   together   in  Provo,  they 
being   close  neighbors.      The  Keeler   family  had   also  been  close 


•Friend  of  the  Taylor   family.      She   insisted   that   we  have  dinner 
with  them,    an  invitation  we  gladly  accepted.      Her  husband  took  us 
on  a  tour  of  the  plant-      The  water  here  was   lifted   to  a  high 
level   onto   lands  on  the  west   of  the   lake  which   are  very  fertile 
having   exceptionally  good  drainage.      fit   that   time,  the 
distribution  canals  ran   in  a  northerly  direction.      Since  the 
abandonment   of  this  plant,    the  water  for  these  canals  were  pumped 
from  the  Jordan  River  at   the  Jordan  Narrows  with  some  water 
corning   through   a  huge  siphon  from  a  highline  canal   which  has  as 
its  source  the  Provo  River.      The  force  of  this  water  from  the 
piped   canal   at   the  Point   of  the  Mountain,    through  the  metal 
siphon  which   goes   under  the  Jordan   River,    lifts  the  water  by 
gravity  to  the  canals  on  the  west   side  of  the  river.      The   flow  of 
the  water  from  these  canals  has  now  been  reversed  as  they  now  run 
in  a  southerly  direction.      The  force  of  the  siphoned  water  at  the 
river  operates  a  pump  which   lifts  additional    irrigation  water  to 
the  higher  canals.      These  facilities  are  close  to  the  present 
Caiiip^Mi  1  liams^Utah-NatioTia  1-Guard"  Base.       '  —  * 

PEL I CON  POINT  -  THE  CEDPRSTRCM  RANCH 

Saying   goodbye  to  the  McAllisters,    we  got    into  our  boat  and 
continued   to  travel   southward   for  about   three  miles  when  we  came 
to  Pelican  point.      This   is  the  most   easterly   projection  of  the 
shoreline  into  Utah  Lake.      Here  was  located  the  Cedarstrom  ranch, 
a  cattle  and  sheep  operation  consisting  of   a  stone  dwelling 
house,    with  barns,    sheds  and  corrals  with  arid   grazing  lands 


nearby  all    being   used   in  the  raising   ana   feedmr   of  sheep  and 
cattle.      Many  sheep  were  sheared   here   after  early   spring  lambing. 

This  area  was  also  usee   as  a   base   for  the  Holmstead  family 
of  American  Fork   in  their  commercial   seining   and  fishing 
operat ion. 

Nearby   is  a  quarry  where  calcite  and   limestone   is  mined 
which,    when  crushed,    is  used  as   "scratch"    in  the  poultry 
industry.      It    is  also  powdered    into   "rock  dust"   and   used  for 
spraying   the   black  walls  of  coal    mines,    sealing   of  coal   dust  to 
prevent   mine  explosions  and  to  prevent   scaling   on  the  sides  of 
the   inside  coal   mine  walls. 

Boarding  our  boat   again  we  continued  our  journey  southward 
soon  arriving   at  Mosida. 

MOSIDA— BY-THE-LAKE      1907  -  1918 

When  Will    and   I   visited  Mosida,    the   pumping   plant   was  still 
in  operation-      The  large  brick  hotel   was  still   standing  though 
now  unoccupied.      Being    late  afternoon,    we  decided  to  stay  at 
Mosida  for  the  night.      We  met   the  pump  operator  and  caretaker 
there  and  he  gave  us  permission  to  take  our  quilts  and  blankets 
and  bed  down  for  the  night  on  the  bare  floors  of  the  vacant 
hotel.      The  water  was  now  being   pumped   from  this  part   of  Utah 
Lake^as  the  Goshen  Bay  area  was  being   used  to   irrigate  only  a 
part   of  the  former   large  project.      The  remaining   crops  produced 
consisted  only  of  alfalfa  and  grain. 


There   ,'isrs  no  horses  farm   buildings   still  standing, 

however,    there  still   were   -nary   dead   fruit    trees   in  place,    at  ark 
evidence   ~>f  the   flourishing   ambitious  project   which  was  not 
deserted . 

One  of  the  most   ambitious  development    projects  on  the  shores 
of  Utah  Lake  was  started    in   1*987  when   land   a  Pout   twelve  miles 
north  of   present   day  Elberta,    Utah   was  acquired   fay  the  Curtis 
Brothers   fcr  the  establishment   of   a  rich    ^a^ming  community. 

This  was   later  taken  over   dv  others  who   formec  the  Mosida 
Fruit  lands  Company.      The  name  Mosida  was  taken   from  the   first  two 
letters  of  the  names  of  three  of  the  most    prominent  founders, 
Morris,    Simmons  and  Davis.      h  pumphouse  was  built   on  the  edge  of 
the   lake  to   lift   water   from  Utah   Lake  to   irrigate  higher   land  on 
the  west   side  of  the   lake.      This  was  a  part    of  the   lake  known  as 
Goshen  Bay. 

By   1910  several   hundred   acres  of   land  had   been  cleared, 
plowed   and    leveled   and   then  orchards  planted  with  mostly  apple 
and  peach  trees.      The   land  was  then  plotted  off  in  parcels  and 
offered   for  sale.      Investors  and   prospective  buyers,    mostly  from 
the  midwest   and  other   parts  of  Utah  were   given  a   "grand  tour"  of 
the  project  by  the  promoters  with  accompanying  spiels  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the   land,    the  wondrous  scenery,    the  delightful 
climate  ^suitable   for   fruit   raising   and  the  availability  of  the 
land  and  water  at   decent   prices.      All    in  all,    it  was  lauded  as  a 
wondrous   "mountain  retreat". 


Besides  'he   large  pumphouse,    a  schooihouse,    3ost   office  and 
some  subst  ant  i  =  1   d  wel  ling  houses  were   Du:  it.  -smsnt   dock  on 

the   lakeshore   was  built    and    a   large   barge  was   built   and  anchored 
there.      It   was  used  to  haul   supplies  and  passengers  from  across 
the   lake  at    Provo  and   sometimes  even  dances  were  held  on  it. 

3y   1912,    52,210®   fruit   trees  had    been   planted   and  50,000 
bushels   of  grain  had   been  harvested.      P   large   plush  hotel  had 
been  erected   near  the  shore  with   excellent   accomodations  for 
tourists  and   prospective   buyers   adding   to  the   attractiveness  of 
"Mosida- By— The-Lake" .      Eventually  the  community  had  a  population 
of  over  40®  people. 

series  of  unforseen  circumstances  caused  the  demise  of 
this  project,    some  of  which  was^Iow  water   level   of  the  lake,  high 
pumping  costs,    alkaline  condition  of  the  soil   causing  most  of  the 
fruit  trees  to  die,    most  of  all,    over  promotional  promises 
causing  the  project  to   "go  sour".      The  company  went  into 
receivership  and  by   1917  most   of  the  people  had  left. 

The  next   morning,    after  cooking  a   light   breakfast   in  the  now 
unoccupied  Mosida  Hotel,    we  clamped  the  Evinrude  outboard  motor 
to  the  stern  of  the   "Maid  Of  The  Mist"   and  continued  our  voyage 
southward  through  the  Goshen  Bay  —  the  most   southern  arm  of  Utah 
Lake  soon  reaching   the  south   shore  of  the   lake  where  we  could  see 
the  town  of  Goshen,    Utah.      We  continued   eastward   and  then  turned 
north  along  the  shoreline  of  the  West  Mountain,    soon  reaching  the 
point   where   its  north   shore  projected    into  Utah   Lake  at  Lincoln 
Beach. 


>.!e   pulled   out   boat    up  en  the  shore  and   walking   around,  found 
cement    foundations  of   buildings  of  what   had   been  a  resort  with 
swimming   pools  using  water  from  hot   water  springs  coming  from 
underground   fissures   in  the   lake   bottom.      fill   activities  had  been 
abandoned   several   years  before. 

P,   short    distance  offshore  we  could   see  a  small    island  —  Bird 
Island  -  with   its  rocky  reef  extending  southward.      This  island 
was  a   favorite  nesting    place   for  wildlife  waterfowl,  especially 
Sea  Gulls,  and  Pelicans. 

Again  boarding  our  boat   we  continued  our  trip  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.      We  soon  came  to  the   "Big  Channel", 
where   Provo  Bay  joins   the  main   body  of  Utah   Lake.      This   is  near 
where  the  Spanish  Fork   River  enters  Utah  Lake.      fls  we  started 
across  the  channel,    a  sudden  squal   came  up  on  the   lake.      The  lake 
surface  became  rough  ^with   large  whitecap  waves  on   it.      We  tried 
to  quickly  get  to  the  nearest   shore  which  was  the  south  tip  of 
"Snail    Island".      Upon  reaching    it   we  drove  the  boat   up  onto  the 
sandy  beach  where  I   attempted  to  unclarnp  and  take  the  motor  from 
the  boat^while  Will  Howe  pulled  the  boat   up  higher  onto  the 
shore.      P»  big  wave  came  up  at   that   moment   and   I    lost  my  balance 
and   fell    into  the  shallow  water  with   the  motor,  with  which    I  waded 
to  the   shore.      We   lay  down  on  the  sand   and   covered  ourselves  and 
motor  with   a  canvas  tarp  we  carried  with  us. 

It   was  now  raining   hard   and   soon  turned  to  hailstones,  which 
thumped  hard  against  the  canvas.      The  storm  soon  subsided  and  the 
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sun   came   rut   a:a:.i,    but    t  \a  damage  had   been   icr.e.      ""he  Magneto 
'..rider-  the   flywheel   head   became  *et ,    the  motor  would  not    stsrt.  1 
removed   the   flywheel   and   wiped   and   dried    cut    the  Magneto,    Cut  to 
no  avail,    the  motor  still   would  not  start. 

We    launched  the   beat    into  a  now  smooth    lake,    got   out   our  set 
of  oars   and   started  rowing   back  to  our   point   of   beginning   at  the 
mouth  o"P  the  Provo  River^  about    four  miles  to  the  north. 

bbout   midway  we  came   to  the   "Old    Prove   Lake   Resort"  where 
the  terminal   of  the  Prove   Municipal   airport    is  now   located-  The 
only   building  remaining   of  the  resort   was  the  open  air  pavillion 
which   was  falling   into  disrepair. 

Continuing  our  rowing  we  soon  reached  the   Provo  River,  our 
point  of  departure  two  days  before.      Cur  hands  were  a  mass  of 
blisters  but  we  soon  forgot   them  with  our  memories  of  a  pleasant 
and   unforgettable  trip. 

OLD   PROVO  LAKE  RESORT 

This  was  established    in   1883  and   was  used   until   about  1907. 
It  was  built  on  the  east   shore  of  Utah  Lake  on  a  wide  extension 
of  Snail    Island  on  a  site  where  the  present    Provo  Municipal 
Airport    is  now  located. 

At   the  height   of   its  operation,    it   was  a  very   large  resort 
with  many  activities,    popular  and  well    patronized   by  the  people 
of  Provo  and  surrounding   areas.      It   boasted  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad    (The  Provo  City  Railway,    which  operated   from  1893  to 
1898).      Artesian  wells  provided  culinary  water  and   for  trees  and 


being    imported    from  the   east.      It    also  had    a  cement   dock  where 
boats  and   barges  were  tied   up  which  mace   tri^s  across  tne  lake 
hauling    passengers,    also  carrying   nay   and    grain,    cedar   posts  and 
other  commodities,    principally   from  the  Mos i da  area. 

It    was  a   copular   place    for   family  reunions   and   other  groups 
especially  the  3 1 ack  Hawk   Indian   war  Veterans,    where  they  held 
many  annual   encampment 5,      "he  Utah   and  National   Guards  held  many 
training   camps  here.      At    its  highest    pesn   of   activity,    it   was  one 
of  the   largest    and   best   attended   spots  of  recreational  activity 
in  the  state. 

OTHER   RESORTS  AND  FISHING  CAMPS  ON  UTAH  LAKE 

DWfiNSON'  5  GROVE:      ABOUT  1920 

Consisted  of  a  grove  of  Black  Willow  trees  on  the  north  side 
at    the  mouth  of   Provo  River.    Picnics,    family  reunions,  etc. 
held  here.      Had   boat    landing   where  reputed   steam  power  boat 
was  based. 

WALKER-CHESSMAN   RESORT:      187*2>  TG   EARLY    1  SCO'S 

Hotel,    restaurant,    boat    rental.      Located   on  East    Provo  Bay. 

WOODBURY   PARK   RESORT:      I860   -  18S8 

Summer  cottage,    bath   houses,    dance   pavillion  and   boat  dock. 


